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Essays on the Gita. 


OUR DEMAND AND NEED FROM THe GITA. 


The world abounds with scriptures sacred and pro- 
fane, with revelations and half-revelations, with religions 
and philosophies, sects and schools and systems. To 
these the many minds of a half-ripe knowledge or no 
knowledge at all attach themselves with exclusiveness 
and passion and will have it that this or the other book 
isalone the eternal Word of God and all others are 
either impostures or at best imperfectly inspired, that 
this or that philosophy is the last word of the reasoning 
intellect and other systems are either errors or saved 
only by such partial truth in them as links them to” 
the one true philosophical cult. Even the discoveries 
of physical Science have been elevated into a creed 
and in its name religion and spirituality banned 
as ignorance and superstition, philosophy. as frippery 
and moonshine. And to these bigoted exclusions and 


vain wranglings even the wise have often lent them- 


selves, misled by some spirit of darkness that. has 


% chat in ey hag ir piers overshadowed it with some 
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wicked or presumptuous enough to differ from us in 
opinion ; we are ready even to admit that Truth ‘is 
everywhere and cannot be our sole monopoly; we are 
beginning to look at other religions and philosophies for, 
the truth and help they contain and no longer merely in 
order to damn them as false or.criticlse what we con- 
ceive to be their errors, But weare still apt to declare 
that our truth gives us the supreme knowledge which 
other religions or philosophies have missed’ or only 
imperfectly grasped so that they deal either with sub- 
sidiary and inferior aspects of the truth of things or can 
merely prepare less evolved minds for the heights to 
which we have arrived. And we are still prone to force 
upon. ourselves or others the whole sacred mass of the 
book or gospel we admire, insisting that all shall be 
accepted as eternally valid truth and no iota or under- 
line or diaeresis denied its part of the plenary inspiration. 





It may therefore be useful in approaching an ancient. 
Scripture, such as the Veda, Upanishads or Gita to 
indicate precisely the spirit in which we approach it and 
what exactly we think we may derive from it that is of 
value to humanity. and its future. First of all, there is 
undoubtedly — a Truth one and-eternal a we are 
seeking, from which all other truth derives, by th light 
of which all. other truth finds its right place, explana- e 
tion and relation to the scherne of: knowledge. — But 
precisely for that reason it cannot be shut up ina single * 
trenchant formula, it ts not likely to be found im its 
entirety or in all its bearings i in any single «philosophy | 
or scripture or ‘uttered altogether and for ever by any | 
one teacher, ‘thinker, prophet or Avatar. —— een 
casi found be th us ae our ae. of piped me essit 
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the intolerant exclusion of the truth underlying other 
systems; for when we reject passionately, we mean 
simply that we cannot appreciate and explain. Secondly, 
_this Truth, though itis one and eternal, expresses itself 
in Time ait through the mind of man; therefore every 
Scripture must necessarily contain two elements, one 
temporary,’ perishable, belonging to the ideas of the | 
period and country in which it was produced, the other 
eternal and imperishable and applicable in all ages and 
countries. Moreover, in the statement of the Truth the 
actual form givén to it, the system and arrangement, 
the metaphysical and. intellectual mould, the precise 
expression used must be largely subject to the mutations 
of Time and cease to have the same force; for the 
human. intellect mo itself always ; 'dontinfially. 
seater ee pecene” Scapttiet: it is obliged to shift its 
divisions continually and to rearrange its syntheses ; ae 
is always leaving old expression and synbol for new or, 
if it uses the old, it so’ changes ‘its connotation or at 
least its exact. content and association that we can never 

= be quite sure of understanding ; an ancient book of. this 
: kind precisely i in the sense oe rd spirit it bore to its con- 
: ies. W hat is of entirely permanent value is. 
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each finds in’ the Gita its own system of metaphysics 
and trend of religious thought. Nor will even the most 
painstaking and disinterested scholarship and the most 
luminous theories of the historical development of - 
Indian philosophy save us from inevitable error. But 
what we can do with profit is to seek in the Gita for the 
_ actual living truths it contains, apart. from their meta- 
physical form, to extract from it what can help us or 
the world at large and to put it in the most natural and 
vital form and expression we can find that will be 
suitable to the mentality and helpful to the spiritual 
needs of our present-day humanity. No doubt in this 
attempt we may mix a good deal of error born of our 
own individuality and of the ideas in which we live, as 
did greater men before us, but if we steep ourselves in 
the spirit of this great Scripture and; above all, if we 
have tried to live in that spirit, we may»be sure of find- 
ing in it as. much real truth as. ‘we are capable of 
receiving as well as the spiritual influence and actual 
help that, personally, we were intended to derive from 
‘++ And that is after all what Scriptures were written 
to give; the rest is academical disputation or theological 
dogma. Only those Scriptures, religions, philosophies © 
which can be thus. constantly renewed, relived, their 
stuff ‘of: permanent truth constantly reshaped and 
developed in the inner thought and spiritual experience 
‘of a developing humanity, continue to ‘Be’ of living / 
importance to mankind. The rest remain as monuments | 
‘of the past, but have ‘no actual foree | or vital impulse 


for the future. ‘ 2 : is ; oe ee sg 
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universal that even this little can easily be universalised 
without the sense of the teaching suffering any diminu- 
tion or violation; rather by giving an ampler scope to 


it than belonged to the country and epoch, the teaching 


gains in depth, truth and power. Often indeed the 
Gita itself suggests the wider scope that can in this 
way be given to an idea in itself local or limited. Thus 
it dwells on the ancient Indian system and idea of 


sacrifice as an interchange between gods and men,—a 
system and idea which have long been practically 


obsolete in India itself and are no longer real to the 
: ¥ 

general human mind; but we find here a sense so 

entirely subtle, figurative and symbolic given to the 


word ‘sacrifice’ and the conception of the gods is so 


little local. or, m rthological, so entirely cosmic and 

hilosophical that we can easily accept both as expres- 
sive of a practical fact of psychology and general Jaw 
of Nature and so apply them to the modern concep- 
tions of interchange between life and life and of ethical 





¢ sacrifice and self-giving as to widen and deepen these 


and cast over thema more spiritual aspect and the light 
of a profounder and more far-reaching Truth, Equally 
ction according to the Shastra, the four- 
fs siety-§ oe e allusion fetes rela tive fenton 
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and universal. By Shastra we perceive that the Gita 
means the law imposed on itself by humanity as a 
substitute for the purely egoistic action of the natural 
unregenerate man and a control on his tendency to'seek 
in the satisfaction of his desire the standard and aim 
of his life. We see too that the fourfold order of society 
is merely the concrete form of a spiritual truth which - 
is itself independent of the form; it rests on the con- 
ception of right works asa rightly ordered expression 
of the nature of the individual being through whom the 
work is done, ihat nature assigning him his line and 
scope in life according to his inborn quality and his 
self-expressive function. Since’ this’ is the ‘spirit in 
‘which the Gita advances its most local and particular 
instances, we are justified in pursuing always the same 
principle and looking always for the deeper general 
truth which is sure to underlie whatever seems: at first 
sight merely local and of the time. For we shall find 
always that the deeper truth and principle is implied in 
the grain of the thought | even witen’ it 1s not ele 
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Yoga of the Gita, many-sided, subtle, rich and flexible 
to the theistic doctrine and the fixed, scientific, rigorously 
defined and graded system of the Yoga of Patanjali. In 
the Gita the Sankhya and Yoga are evidently only two 
‘convergent parts of the same Vedantic truth or rather 
two: concurrent ways of approaching its realisation, the 
one philosophical, intellectual, analytic, the other in- 
tuitional, devotional, practical, ethical, synthetic, reach- 
ing knowledge through experience. The Gita recognises 
no real difference in their teachings. Still less need we 
discuss the theories which regard the Gita as the fruit 
of some particular religious system or tradition. Its 
teaching ts universal whatever may have been its = 


— 


35 bbe. philosophical system of the Gita, its arrange- 
"ment of truth, is not that part of its teaching which is 
the most vital, profound, eternally durable ; but most of 

_ the material of which the system is composed, the 

_ principal ideas suggestive and penetrating which are 
woven into its complex harmony, are eternally valuable 
and valid; for they are not merely the luminous ideas 
4 or striking speculations of a philosophic intellect, but 
_ rather enduring truths of spiritual experience, verifiable 
facts of our highest psychological possibilities which no 
attempt to read. deeply the mystery of existence can 
a a to ace eet . Wihatexer the eeyatem. may pe a is 
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off one angle of the truth to exclude all the others; but 
rather there is a wide, undulating, encircling movement 
of ideas which is the manifestation of a vast synthetic 
mind and a rich synthetic experience. This is one of 
those great syntheses in which Indian spirituality has 
been as rich as in its creation of the more-intensive, 
exclusive movements of knowledge and religious realisa- 
tion that follow out with an absolute concentration one 
clue, one path to its extreme issues. It does not cleave 
asunder, but reconciles and unifies. 


The thought of the Gita is not pure Monism 
although it sees in one unchanging, pure, eternal Self 
the foundation of all cosmic existence, nor Mayavada 
although it speaks of the Maya of the three modes of 
Prakriti omnipresent in the created world; nor is it 
qualified Monism although’it. places in the One his 
eternal supreme Prakriti manifested in the form of the © 
Jiva and lays most stress on dwelling in God rather than 
dissolution as the supreme state of spiritual conscious- 
ness: nor is it Sankhya although it explains the created 
world by the double principie of Purusha and Prakriti; 
nor is it Vaishnava Theism although it presents to us 
Krishna, who is the Avatara of Vishnu according to the 
Puranas, as the supreme Deity and allows no essential 
difference nor any actual superiority of the status of the 
_ indefinable relationless Brahman over that of this Lord 
of beings who i is the Master of the universe and the 
Friend of all creatures. Like the earlier spiritual syn-— 
thesis of the Upanishads this. later synthesis -at once © 
spiritual and intellectual avoids naturally every such 
rigid determination as would injure its universal Coma 


preaabipags: Its aim is ae! eis Rehmise to that of 
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ofjthe polemist commentators who found this Scripture 
established as one of the three highest Vedantic autho- 
rities and attempted to turn it into a weapon of offence 
and defence against other schools and'systems. The 
“Gita is not a weapon fot dialectical warfare ; itis a gate 
opening on the whole world of spiritual truth and 
experience and the view it gives us embraces all the 
provinces of that supreme region. It maps out, but it 


does not cut up or build walls or hedges to confine our 
vision. 


bikes 


There have been other syntheses in the long history 

of Indian thought. We start with the Vedic synthesis 
of the psychological being of man in its highest flights 
~ and widest rangings of divine knowledge, power, joy, 
life and glory with the cosmic existence of the gods, 
pursued behind the symbols of the material universe 
into those superior planes which are hidden from the 
physical sense and the material mentality. The crown 
of this synthesis was in the experience of the Vedic 
Rishis something divine, transcendent and blissful in 
whose unity the increasing soul of man and the eternal 
divine fullness of the cosmic godheads meet perfectly and 
peo full themselves. The Upanishads take up this crowning 
4 _ experience of the eaglier seers and make it their 
oe - starting point for a high and profound synthesis of- 
a. iritual: knowledge; they draw together into a great 
mony all that had been seen and experienced by the 

red an liberated knowers pol Sy Eternal Soe 
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and Works, through which the soul of man can directly 
approach and,cast itself into the Eternal. There is yet 
another, the Tantric,* which though less subtle and 
spiritually profound, is even more bold and_ forceful 
than the synthesis of the Gita,—for it seizes even upon 
the obstacles to the spiritual life and compels them to 
become the means for a :richer spiritual conquest and 
enables us to embrace the:whole of Life in our divine 
scope as the Lilaf of the Divine; and in some direc- 
tions it is more immediately rich and fruitful, for it 
brings forward into the foreground along with divine 
knowledge, divine works and an enriched devotion of 
divine Love, the secrets also of the Hatha and Raja 
Yogas, the use of the body and of mental askesis for 
the opening up of the divine life on all its planes, to 
which the Gita gives only a passing and perfunctory 
attention. Moreover it grasps at that idea of thedivine _ 
perfectibility of man, possessed by the Vedic Rishis but ~ 
thrown into the background by the intermediate ages, 
which is destined to fill so large a place in any future 
synthesis of human thought, experience and aspiration. 


We of the coming day stand at the head ofa a new 
age of development which must lead to such a new and | 
larger synthesis. We are not called upon to be orthodox 


Vedantins of any of the three schools or Tantrics or 10. ae 


adhere to one of the theistic religions of the past or to — 


entrench ourselves within the four corners of the teach- 


ing of, the Gita. That would bé to limit ourselves and 
to attempt to create our spiritual life out of the being, 








= 





* All the Puranic sek it must baxemembered, draws the rick . 5s 


its contents from the Ze antra. : 
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knowledge and nature of others, of the men of the past, 
instead of building it out of our own being and poten- 
tialities. We do not belong to the past dawns, but to the 
_ngons of the future. A mass of new material is flowing 
into us; we have not only to assimilate the influences of 
the great theistic religions of India and of the world and 
a recovered sense of the meaning of Buddhism, but to 
take full account of the potent though limited revela- 
tions of modern knowledge and seeking ; and, beyond 
that, the remote and dateless past which seemed to be 
dead is returning upon us with an effulgence of many 
luminous secrets long lost to the consciousness of man- 
kind but now breaking out again from behind the veil. 
All this points to a new, a very rich, a very vast 
= synthesis ; a fresh and widely embracing harmonisation 
~~ of our gains is both an intellectual and a spiritual neces- 
sity of the future. But just as the past syntheses have 
taken those which preceded them for their starting-point, 
so also must that of the future, to be on firm ground, 
_ proceed from what the great bodies of realised spiritual 
: eet and experience in the past have given. Among | 
er the Gita LS a most important place. 


“ 


~ 


ae object, thee: in studying the Gita will not be 
‘a scholastic or Seademical scrutiny of its thought, nor 
to place its philosophy i in the history of metaphysical 
S eculation, nor shall we deal with it inthe manner of 

‘tical, dialectician. We approach it for help - 
al _— be tod a wheat 8 its essential 



















» THE DIVINE TEACHER 


The peculiarity of the Gita among the great refi-° 
sious books of the world is that it does not stand apart 
as a work by itself, the fruit of the spiritual life of a 
creative personality like Christ, Mahomed or Buddha or 
of an epoch of pure spiritual searching like the Veda 
and Upanishads, but is given as an episode in an epic 
history of nations and their wars and men and their 
deeds and arises out of a critical moment in the soul of 
one of its leading personages face to face with the 
crowning action of his life, a work terrible, violent and 
sanguinary, at the point when he must either recoil from 
it altogether or carry it through to its inexorable com- 
pletion. It matters little whether or no, as modern ~ 
‘criticism supposes, the Gita is’a later composition in- 
serted into the mass of the Mahabharata by its author 
in order to invest its teaching with the authority and 
popularity of the great national epic. There seem to me 
to be strong grounds against this supposition for which, 
besides, the evidence, extrinsic or internal, is in the last 
degree scanty and insufficient. But even ifit be sound, 
there remains the fact that the author has not only taken 
pains to interweave his work inextricably into the ‘vast 
web of the larger poem, but is careful again and again 
to remind us of the situation from which the teaching — 
has arisen; he returns to it prominently, not only at the > 
end, but in the middle of his profoundest philosophical 
disquisitions. We must accept the insistence of the © 
author and sive its full importance to this, recurrent — 
preoccupation — of the Teacher and the Gmiplc: | The © 
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teaching of the Gita must therefore be regarded not 
merely in the light of a general spiritual philosophy or 
ethical doctrine, But as bearing upon a practical crisis 
in the application of ethics ‘and spirituality to human 
life. For what that crisis stands, what is the significance 
of the battle of Kurukshetra and its effect on ‘Arjuna’s 
inner being, we have first to determine if we would grasp 
the central drift of the ideas of the Gita. 


Very obviously a great body of the profoundest 
teaching cannot be built round an ordinary occurrence 
which has no egulfs of deep suggestion and hazardous 
difficulty behind its superficial and outward aspects and 
can be governed well enough by the ordinary everyday 
standards of thought and action. There are indeed 
three things in the Gita which are spiritually significant, 
almost symbolic, typical of the profoundest relations 
and problerns of the spiritual life and of human exis- 
tence at its roots ; they are the divine personality of the 
Teacher, his characteristic relations with his disciple 
and the occasion of his teaching. The teacher is God 

himself descended into humanity; the disciple is the 


first, as we might say in modern language, the represen- 
| tative man of his age, closest friend and chosen instru- 


ment of the Avatar, his protagonist in an immense work 
--and struggle the secret purpose of which is unknown to 
_ the actors in it, known only to the incarnate Godhead 
_ who guides it all from behind the veil of his unfathom- 
able mind of knowledge; the occasion is the violent 
crisis of that work and struggle at the moment when the 
= sh and moral difficulty and blind violence of its 
movements forces itself with the shock of a 
n on the mind a its representative man 
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i 
and raises the whole duestion of the meaning of God in 


the world and the goal and drift and sense of human 
life and conduct. ° 


India has from ancient times held strongly a belief. 
in the reality of the Avatara, the descent into form, the 
revelation of the Godhead in humanity. In the West 
this belief has never really stamped itself upon the 
mind because it has been presented through exoteric 
Christianity as a theological dogma without any roots ~ 
in the reason and general consciousness and attitude 
towards life. But in India it has grown up é and per- 

_ sisted as a logical outcome of the Vedantic view of. life : 
Fa taken firm root in the consciousness of the race. 

_ All existence is a manifestation of God because He is 
the only existence and nothing can be except as either 

a real figuring or else a figment of that one e reality. 4 
Therefore every conscious being is in part or ‘in some 
way a descent of the Infinite into the apparent finiteness ~ 
of name and form. But it is a veiled manifestation 
_and there is a gradation between the supreme being * 
of the Divine and the consciousness shrouded partly or | 
wholly by ignorance of self in the finite. The conscious | 
embodied soul + is the spark of the divine Fire : 
soul in man opens out to self-knowledge as it de 
out of ignorance of self into self- being. 
also, pouring itself into the form ot 
ence, is revealed ordinarily i in an € 
powers, in seusaged lates aon 
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human mode of action, possesses it not only by powers 
and magnitudes, by degrees and outward faces of itself 
but out of its eternal self- knowledge, when the Unborn 
knows itself and acts in the frame of the mental being 
and the appearance of birth, that is the height of the 
conditioned manifestation; it is the full and conscious 
descent of the Godhead, it is the Avatara. 


The Vaishnava form of Vedantism which has laid 
most stress upon this conception expresses the relation 
of God in man to man in God by the double figure of 
Nara-Narayana, associated historically with the origin 
of a religious school very similar in its doctrines to the 
‘teaching of the Gita. Nara is the human soul which, 
eternal companion of the Divine, finds itself only when 
it awakens to that companienship and begins, as the 
Gita would say, to livein God. Narayana is the divine 
Soul always present in our humanity, the secret guide, 
friend and helper of the human being, the “ Lord who 
abides within the heart of creatures” of the Gita ; when 
within us the veil of that secret sanctuary is withdrawn 
and man speaks face to face with God, hears the divine 
voice, receives the divine light, aets in the divine power, 
then becomes possible the supreme uplifting of the 
embodied human conscious-being into the unborn and 
eternal. He becomes capable of that dwelling in God 
and giving up of his whole consciousness into the Divine 
which the Gita upholds as the best or highest secret of 
things, wttamam rahasyam. When this eternal divine 
Consciousness always present in every human being, — 
. this God in man, takes possession partly * or: wholly of 





* = Chaitanya, the Avatar of Neds. is said to o have been ¢ thus ee yer << 
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the human consciousness and becomes in visible human 
shape the guide, teacher, leader of the world, not 
as those who living in their humanity yet feel some- 
thing of the power or light or love of the divine Gnosis 
informing and conducting them, but out of that divine 
Gnosis itself, direct from its central force and plenitude, 
then we have the manifest Avatar. The inner Divinity 
is the eternal Avatar in man; the human manifestation 
is itssign and development in the external world. 


When we thus understand the conception of Avatar- 
hood, we see that whether for the fundamental teaching 
of the Gita, our present subject, or for spiritual life 
generally the external aspect has only a secondary 
importance. Such controversies as the one that has 
raged in Europe over the historicity of Christ, would 
seem to a spiritually-minded Indian largely a waste of 
time; he would concede to ita considerable historical, 
but hardly any religious importance; for what does it 
matter in the end whether a Jesus son of the carpenter 
Joseph was actually born in Nazareth or Bethlehem, 
lived and taught and was done to death on a real or 
trumped-up charge of sedition, so long as we can know 
by spiritual experience the inner Christ, live uplifted 
in the light of his teaching and escape from the yoke 
of the natural Law by that atonement of man with God 
of which the crucifixion is the symbol? If the Christ, 
God made man, lives within our spiritual being, it 
would seem to matter little whether or not a_ son of 
Mary physically lived and suffered and died in Judaea. 
So too the Krishna who matters to us is the eternal 
incarnation of the Divine and not the histone jenengyl 
and leader of men. | 
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In seeking the kernel of the thought of the Gita we 
need, therefore, only concern ourselves with the 
Soe uaabieniiéancs of the human-divine Krishna of the 
_Mahabharata who is presented to us as the teacher of 
“Arjuna on the battle-field of Kurukshetra. The 
historical Krishna, no doubt, existed. We meet the 
name first in the Chhandogya Upanishad where all we 
‘can gather about him is that he was well known in 
spiritual tradition as a knower of the Brahman, so_ well. 
known indeed tn his personality and the circumstances 
of his life that it was sufficient to refes to him by the 
name of his mother as Krishna son of Devaki for all to 
understand who was meant. In the same Upanishad 
we find mention of King Dhritarashtra son of 
Vichitravirya, and since tradition associated the two to- 
gether so closely that they are both of them leading per- 
sonages in the action of the Mahabharata, we may fairly 
conclude that they were actually contemporaries and 
that the epiggis. to a great extent dealing with historical 
characters and in the war of KKurukshetra with a histori- 
cal occurrence imprmted firmly on the memory of the 
race. We know too that Krishna and Arjuna were the 
object of religious worship in the: pre-Christian centu- 
ries ; and there is some reason to suppose that they were 
so in connection with a religious and philosophical tradi- 

tion from which the Gita may have gathered many of 
itselements and even the foundation of its synthesis of 
knowledge, devotion and works, and perhaps also that 
the human Krishna was the founder, restorer or at the 
least one of the early teachers of this schooi. The Gita 
may well in spite of its later form represent the outcome — 
in Indian thought of the teaching of Krishna and the 
connection of that teaching with the historical Krishna, 
Se Ys oon 
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with Arjuna and with the war of Kurukshetra may be 
something tnore than a dramatic fiction. In the Maha- 
bharata Krishna is represented both as the historical 
cnaracter and the Avatar ; his worship and Avatarhood 
must therefore have Nes well established by the 
time— apparently from the fifth to the first centuries 
B.C.—when the old story and poem or epic tradition 
of the Bharatas took its present form. Thereis a_ hint 
also in the poem of the story or legend of the Avatar’s 
early lifein Vrindavan which, as developed by the Pura- 
nas into an intense and powerful spiritual symbol, has 
exercised so profound an influence on the religious mind 
of India. We-have also in the Harivansha an account 
of the life of Krishna, very evidently full of legends, 
which perhaps formed the basis of the Puranic 
accounts. a 


But all this, though of constderable historical 
iniportance, has none whatever for our present purpose. 
We are concerned only with the ficure Or the divine 
Teacher as it is presented to us in the Gita and with 
the Power for which it there stands in the spiritual 
illumination of the human being. The Gita accepts the 
human Avatarhood; for the Lord speaks of the repeated, 
the constant* manifestation of the Divine in humanity, 
when He the eternal Unborn assumes by his Maya, by 
the power of the infinite Consciousness to clothe itself 
apparently in finiteforms, the conditions of becoming 
which we call birth. But it is not this upon which stress 
is laid, but on the transcendent, the cosmic and 
internal Divine; it is on the Source of all things wi? 
the Mastet of all and on the Godhead secret in man. 


~ 


* Bahuni me , vyatitani .. Sambhavam yuge yuge. 


— 


THE DIVINE TEACHER Ig 


It is this internal divinity who is meant when the Gita 
speaks of the doer of violent Asuric austerities trou- 
bling the God within or of the sin of those who despise 
.the Divine lodged in the human body or of the same 
Godhead destroying our ignorance by the blazing lamp 
of knowledge. It is then the eternal Avatar, this God 
in man, the divine Consciousness always present in the 
human being who manifested in a visible form speaks to 
the human soul in the Gita, illumines the meaning of 
life and the secret of divine action and gives it the 
_isght of the divine knowledge and guidance and the 
Beeoring and fortifying word of the Master of existence 
in the hour when it comes face to face with the painful 
Pisces: of the world. This is what the Indian religious 
_ consciousness seeks to make near to itself in whatever 
form, whether in the symbolic human image it 
alsa in its temples or in the worship of its Avatars 
or in the devotion to the human Guru through whom 
a voice oe phe < one world. Je makes itself heard. 
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slayer and he seems even to some of them an instigator 
of all evil and destroyer of their old order and familiar 
world and secure conventions of virtue and good ; some 
are representatives of that which has to be fulfilled and . 
to them he is counseller, helper, friend. Where the 
action pursues its natural course or the doers of the 
work have to suffer at the hands of its enemies and 
undergo the ordeals which prepare them for mastery, 
the Avataris unseen or appears only for occasional com- 
fort and aid, but at every crisis his hand is felt, yet in 
such a way that all imagine themselves to be the 
protagonists and even Arjuna, his nearest fmend and 
chief instrument, does not perceive that he is an instru- 
ment and has to confess at last that all the while he 
did not really know his divine Friend. He has received 
counsel from his wisdom, help from his. power, has 
loved and. been loved, has even adored without 
understanding his’ divine nature; but he has been 
guided like all others through his own egoism and the 
counsel, help and direction have been given in the 
language and received by the thoughts of the Ignorance. 
Until the moment when all has been pushed to the 
terrible issue of the struggle on the field of Kurukshetra 
and the Avatar stands at last, still not as fighter, but 
“as the charioteer in the battle-car which carries the 
destiny of the fight, he has not revealed Himself even 
to those whom he has chosen. 


~ 


- Thus the figure ag Krishna.becomes, as it were, 
the symbol of the divine dealings with humanity. 
Through our egoism and ignorance we are moved, 
thinking that we are the doers of the work, vaunting of 
~ ourselves as the real causes of the result, and that 
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which moves us we see only occasionally as some vague 
or even some human and earthly fosntain of know- 
ledge, aspiration, force, some Principle or Light or 


Power which we acknowledye and adore without know- 


ing what it is until the occasion arises that forces us to 
stand arrested before the Veil. And the action in 
which this divine floure moves is the whole wide action 
of man in life, not merely the inner life, but all this obs- 
cure course of the world which we can judge only by 
the twilight of the human reason as it opens up dimly 
before our uncertain advance the little span in front. 
This is the distinguishing feature of the Gita that it is 


the culmination of such an action which gives rise to its 


teaching and assigns that prominence and bold relief to 


the gospel of works which it enunciates with an emphasis _ 


and force we do not find in other Indian Scriptures. 
Not only in the Gita, but in other passages of the Maha- 
bharata we meet with IXrishna declaring emphatically 
the necessity of action, but it is here that he reveals 


its secret and the divinity behind our works. 


a 


a |The ‘symbolic companionship of Oe aiid ee 


man and = divine soul, is oer elsewhere : in 
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peaceful hermitage of meditation, but as fighter and 
holder of the reins in the clamorous field, in the midst 
of the hurtling shafts, in the chariot of battle. The 
Teacher of the Gita is therefore not only the God in 
man who unveils himself in the word of knowledge, but 
the God in man who moves our whole world of action, 
by and for whom all our humanity exists and struggles 
and labours, towards whom all human life travels and 
progresses. He is the secret Master of works and sacri- 
fice and the Friend of the human peoples. 


THE HUMAN DISCIPLE 


Such then is the divine Teacher of the Gita, the 
eternal Avatar, the Divine who has descended into the 
~ -human-consciousness, the Lord seated within the heart 

of all beings, He who guides from behind the veil all 

our théught and action and heart’s seeking even as He 
directs from behind the veil of visible and sensible 
forms and forces and tendencies the great universal 
action of the world which He has manifested in His 
own being. All the strife of our upward endeavour and 
seeking finds its culmination and ceases in a satisfied 
fulfilment when we can rend the veil and get behind 
our apparent self to this real Self, can realise our whole 
being in this true lord of our being, can give up our 
personality to and into this one real Person, merge our 
ever -dispersed and ever-converging mental activities in- 
to His plenary light, offer up our errant and struggling 
will 1 and energies into His vast, luminous and undivided 
‘at once renounce and satisfy all our dissipated 
senoving bey pus emotions in the — 
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an increasing nearness to the higher and divine Self in 
humanity. There is a mathod of explaining the Gita in 
which not only this episode but the whole Mahabharata 
is turned into an allegory of the inner life and has noth- 
ing to do with our outward human life and action, but 
only with the battles of the soul and the powers that 
strive within us for possession. That is a view which 
the general character and the actual language of the 
epic does not justify and, if pressed, would turn the 
straightforward philosophical. language of the Gita into 
a constant, laborious and somewhat puerile mystifi- 
cation. The language of the Veda and part at least of 
the Puranas is plainly symbolic, full of figures and con- 
crete representations of things that lie behind the veil, 
but the Gita is written in plain terms and professes to 
solve the great ethical and spiritual difficulties which 
the life of man raises, and it will nét do to go behind 
this plain language and thought and wrest them to the 
service of our fancy. But there is this.much of truth in 
the view, that the setting of the doctriné though not 
symbolical, is certainly typical, as indeed the setting of 
such a discourse as the Gita must necessarily be if it is 
to have any relation at all with that which it frames. 
Arjuna, as we have seen, is the representative man of a 
great world-struggle and divinely-guided movement of 
men and nations;in the Gita he typifies the human 
soul of action brought face to face through that action 
in its highest and most violent crisis with the problem — 
of human life and its apparent incompatibility with the 
spiritual state or even with a purely ethical ideal of 


perfection. 
Arjuna is the fighter in the chariot with the aie | 


Krishna as his charioteer, In the ee also we have 
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this image of the human seul and the divine riding in 
one chariot through a great battle to the goal of a high- 
aspiring effort. But there it is a pure figure and symbol. 
The Divine is thereindra, the Master of the World of - 
Light and Immortality, power of divine knowledge 
which descends to the aid of the human seeker battling 
with the sons of falsehood, darkness, limitation, morta- 
lity; the battle is with spiritual enemies who bar the way 
to the higher world of our being; and the goal is that 
plane of vast being resplendent with the light of the 
supreme Iruth and uplifted to the conscious immorta- 
lity of the perfected soul, of which Indra is the master. 
The human soul is K piss he who constantly seeks the 
seer-knowledge, as his name implies, and he is the son 
of Arjuna or Arjuni, the White One, child of Switra the 
White Mother; he is, that is to say, the sattwic or puri- 
fied and light-filled soul which is open to the unbroken 
elorres of the divine knowledge. And when the chariot 
reaches the end of its journey, the own home of Indra, 
the human IXutsa has grown into such an exact likeness 
of his divine companion that he can only be. disting- 
uished by Sachi, the wife of Indra, because she is ‘ truth 
conscious.” The parable is evidently of the inner life 
of man; i is 3 figure of the human growing into the like- 
- “ness of the eternal divine by the i increasing illumination 
= of Knowledge. But the Gita starts from action and 
= Arjuna is the man of action and not of knowledge, the 
= cee never the seer or the thinker. 











soueaaae Tt Micctias first evident in 
: eich hi be is. s awakened to the sense of 
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what he is doing, the great slaughter of which he is to 
be the chief, instrument, in the thoughts which 
immediately rise in him, in the standpoint and the 
psychological motives which make him recoil from the | 
whole terrible catastrophe. They are not the thoughts, 
the standpoint, the motives of a philosophical or even of | 
a deeply reflective mind or aspiritual temperament con- 
fronted with the same or asimilar problem. They are 
those, as we might say, of the practical or the pragmatic 
man, the emotional, sensational, moral and intelligent — 
human being not habituated to profound and original 
reflection or any sounding of the depths, accustomed 
rather to high but fixed standards of thought and action — 
and a confident treading through all vicissitudes and 
difficulties, who now finds all his standards failing Lo 
and all the basis of his confidence in himself and his. 
life shorn away from under him at a single stroke. 
That is the nature of the crisis which he undergoes. 


Arjuna i is, in the language ot the Gita, aman subject _ 
to the action of the three gunas or modes of the Nature- 
Force and habituated to move unquestioningly in that 
field, like the generality of men. He justifies his name 
only in being so far pure and sattwic as to be governed — 
by high and clear principles and impulses and 
nba corey his lower nature ey the oa LW 
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Or sattwic egoism which regards the moral law. and 
society and the claims of others and not.only or predo- 
minantly his own interests, desires and passions. He 
has lived and guided himself by the Shastra, the moral 
and social code. The thought which preoccupies him, 
the standard which he obeys is the dharma, that collec- 
tive Indian conception of the religious, social and moral 
rule of conduct, and especially the rule of the station 
and function to which he belongs, he the Kshatriya, 
the high-minded, self-governed, chivalrous prince and 
warrior and leader of Aryan men. Following always 
this rule, conscious of virtue and right dealing he has 
travelled so far and finds suddenly that it has led him 
to become the protagonist of a terrific and unparalleled 
slaughter, a monstrous civil war involving all the 
cultured Aryan nations which must lead to the complete 
destruction of the flower of their manhood and threatens 
their ordered civilisation with chaos and collapse. 


It is typical again of the pragmatic man that it is 
through his sensations that he awakens to the meaning 
of hisaction. He has asked his friend and charioteer to 
place him between the two armies, not with any pro- 
founder idea, but with the proud intention of viewing 
and looking in the face these myriads of the champions 
of unrighteousness whom he has to meet and conquer 
and slay “in this holiday, of fight” so that the right — 
may prevail. Itis as he gazes that the revelation of 
the meaning of a civil and domestic war comes home 
to him, a war in which not only men of the same race, 
the samé nation, the same clan, but those of the same 
family and household stand upon opposite sides. All 


whom the SOC man holds. most ae and sacred, ae” SS 
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must meet as enemies. and slay,—the worshipped 
teacher and preceptor, the old friend, comrade and 
companion in arms, grandsires, uncles, those who stood 
in the relation to him of father, of son, of grandson, 
connections by blood and connections by marriageé,—all 
these social ties have to be cut asunder by the sword. 
It isnot that he did not know these things before, but 
he has never realised it all; obsessed by his claims and 
wrongs and by the principles of his life, the struggle for 
the right, the duty of the Kshatriya to protect justice 
and the law and fight and beat down injustice and 
lawless violence, he has neither thought out deeply nor 
felt it in his heart and as the core of his life. And now 
it is shown to his vision by the divine charioteer, placed 
sensationally before his eyes, and comes home to him 
like a blow delivered at the very centre of his 
sensational, vital and emotional being. 





de first result is a violent sensational and physical 
crisis which produces a disgust of the actron and its 
material objects and of life itself. He rejects the vital 
aim pursued by egoistic humanity in its action, — 


happiness and enjoyment; he rejects the vitalaim ofthe . 


Kshatriya, victory and rule and power and the gover- 
ment of men. What after all is this fight for justice 
when reduced to its practical terms, but just this, a 
fight for the interests of himself, his brothers and his 
party, for possession and enjoyment and rule? But at 
such a cost these things are not worth having. For 
they are of no value in. themselves, but only as a means 
to the right maintenance of social and national life: and 
if 1S these very alms that in the. person | of his kin and — 
his * race he is about to piace And then comes the 
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cry of the emotions. These are they for whose sake 
life and happiness are desired, our “‘ own people.” Who 
would consent to slay these for the sake of all the earth, 
or even for the kingdom of the three worlds? What 
pleasure can there be in life, what happiness, what 
satisfaction in oneself after such a deed? The whole 
thing isa dreadful sin,—for now the moral sense awakens 
to justify the revolt of the sensations and the emotions. 
It is a sin, there is no right nor justice in mutual slaugh- 
ter: ee are those who are to be slain the natural 
objects of reverence and of love, those without whom 
one would not care to live, and to violate these sacred 
_ feelings can be no virtue, can be nothing but a, heinous 
crime. Granted that the offence, the aggression, the 
first sin, the crimes of greed and selfish passion which 
= have bronett things to such a pass came from the other 
side; yet armed resistance to wrong under such circum- 
stances would be itself asinand crime worse than theirs 
_ because they are blinded by passion and unconscious of 
- guilt, while on this side it would be with a clear sense 
_ of guilt that the sin would be committed. And for what? 
_ For the maintenance of family morality, of the social 
_ law and the law of the nation ? These are the very. 
| standards that will be destroyed by this civil war; the 
- family i itself will be brought to the point of annibilation, 
: corruption of morals = loss: oF the aes of race will 
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bow and inexhaustible quiver given to him by the 
gods for that tremendous hour, “it is more for my 
welfare that the sons of Dhritarashtra armed should 
slay me unarmed and unresisting. I will not fight.” 


The character of this inner crisis is therefore not 

the questioning of the thinker; itis not a recoil from the 
"appearances of life and a turning of the eye inward in 
search of the truth of things, the real meaning of exis- 
tence and a solution or an escape from the dark riddle 
of the world. It is the sensational, emotional and moral 
revolt of the man hitherto satisfied with action and its 
current standards who finds himself cast by them into 
a hideous chaos where they are in violent conflict with 
each other and with themselves and there is no moral 
standing-eround left, nothing to lay hold of and walk by, 
no dharma.* That for the soul of action in the mental 
being is the worst p6dssible crisis, failure and overthrow. 
The revolt itself is the most elemental and simple pos- 
sible; sensationally, the elemental feeling of horror, 
pity and disgust; vitally, the loss of attraction and faith 
in the recognised and familiar objects of action and 
aims of life; emotionally, the recoil of the ordinary 
feelings of social man, affection, reverence, desire of a 
common happiness and satisfaction, from a stern duty 
outraging them all; morally, the elementary sense of sin 
and hell and: rejection of ‘ blood-stained enjoyments;” 
practically, the sense that the standards of action have 
led to a result which destroys the practical aims of 
action. But the whole upshot is that all-embracing inner 
bankruptcy which Arjuna expresses when he says that 





, Le Dharma means literally that which one lays hold of and which holds 
‘things together, the law, the norm; the rule of nature, action and life. 
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his whole conscious being, not the thought alone but 
heart andavital desires and all, are utterly bewildered 
and can find nowhere the dharma, nowhere any valid 
law of action. For this alone he takes refuge as a dis- 
ciple with Krishna; give me, he practically asks, that 
which I have lost, a true law, aclear rule of action, a 

_ path by which I can again confidently walk. He does 
- not ask for the secret of life or of the world, the meaning 
and purpose of it all, but fora dharma. | 
| ‘Yet iti is precisely this secret for which he does not 
ask, or at least so much of the knowledge as is necessary 
to lead him into a higher life, to which the divine 
. Teacher | intends to. lead thus disciple for he means him 
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one thing needed. Arj una breaks out impatiently, — 
for here is no rule of conduct such as he sought, but 
rather, as it seems to him, the negation of all action,— 
“If thou holdest the intelligence to be greater than action, 
why then dost thou appoint me to an action terrible in 
its nature? Thou bewilderest my understanding with a 
mingled word: speak one thing decisively by which | can 
attain-to what is the best.” _ It is always the pragmatic 
man who has no value for metaphysical thought 
or for the inner life except when they help him to his 
one demand, a dharma, a law of life in the world or, if 
need be, of leaving the world; for that toois a decisive 
action which he can understand. But to live and act.in 
the world, yet be above it, this is a “mingled” and. 
confusing word the sense of which he has no patience 
to grasp. | Dee 
The rest of Arjuna’s questions and utterances pro- 
ceed from the same temperament and character. When 
he is told that once the soul-state is assured there need 
be no apparent change.in the action, he must act always 


by the law of his nature,even if the act itself seem faulty 


and deficient compared with that of another law than 
his own, he is troubled. The nature! but what of this 
sense of sin in the action with which he is preoccupied? 
is it not this very nature which drives men as if by force 
and even against their better will into sin and guilt ? 
His practical intelligence is baffled by Krishna’s asser- 


tion that it was he who in ancient times revealed to Viva- 
svan this Yoga, since lost, which he is now again revea- 


ling to Arjuna, and by his demand for an Speen | 


he provokes the famous and oft-quoted | statement of 
Avatarliond:. and its mundane purpose. He is eS 
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perplexed by the words in which Krishna continues to 
reconcile action and renunciation of action and asks 
once again for a decisive statement of that which is the 
best and highest, not this “mingled” word. When he 
realises fully the nature of the Yoga which he is bidden 
to embrace, his pragmatic nature accustomed to act 
from mental will and preference and desire is appalled 
by its difficulty and he asks what is the end of the soul 
which attempts and fails, whether it does not lose both 
this life of human activity and thought and emotion 
which it has left behind and the Brahmic consciousness 
to which it aspires and falling from both perish like a 
dissolving cloud ? 


When his doubts and perplexities are resolved and 
he knows that it is the Divine which must be his law, he 
aims again and always at such clear and decisive know- 
ledge as will guide him practically to this source and 
this rule of his future action. How is the Divine to be 
distinguished among the various states of being which 
constitute our ordinary experience ? Whatare the great 
manifestations of its self-energy in the world in which 
he can recognise and realise it by meditation : ? May he 
not see even now the divine cosmic Form of That which 
_is actually speaking to him through the veil of the 
human mind and body? And his last questions demand a 
clear distinction between renunciation of works and this 
subtler renunciation he is asked to prefer; the actual 
difference between Purusha and Prakriti, the Field and 
the Knower of the Field, so important for the practice 
of « desireless action ander the drive of the divine Will; 
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and results of the three modes of Prakriti which he is 
bidden to surmount. ‘ 

To such a disciple the Teacher of the Gita gives 
his divine teaching. He seizes him ata moment of his 
psychological development by egoistic action when ail 
the mental, moral, emotional values of the ordinary 
egoistic and social life of man have collapsed in a sudden 
bankruptcy, and he has to lift him up out of this lower 
life into a higher consciousness, out of ignorant attach- 
ment to action into that which transcends, yet originates 
and orders action, out of ego into Self, out of life in mind, 
vitality and body into that higher nature beyond mind 
which ts the status of the Divine. He has at the same 
time to give him that for which he asks and for which 
he is inspired to seek by the guidance within him, anew 
Law of life and action high above the insufficient rule 
of the ordinary human existence with its endless 
conflicts and oppositions, perplexities and illusory 
certainties, a higher Law by which the soul shall be free 
from this bondage of works and yet powerful to act and 
conquer in the vast liberty of its divine being. For the 
action must be performed, the world must fulfil its cycles 
and the soul of the human being must not turn back in 
ignorance from the work it is here todo. The whole 
course of the teaching of the Gita is determined and 
directed, even in its widest wheelings, towards the 
fulfilment of these three objects. = ~~ 


tHE CORE OF THE TEACHING 


We know the divine Teacher, we see the human 
disciple ; it remains to form aclear conception of the 
doctrine. A clear conception fastening upon the essential 
idea, the central heart of the teaching is especially 
necessary here because the Gita with its rich and many- 
sided thought, its synthetical grasp of different aspects 


of the spiritual life and the fluent winding motion of its 


argument lends itself, even more than other scriptures, 
to one-sided . misrepresentations born of a partisan 
intellectuality. The unconscious or half-conscious 
wresting of fact and word and idea to suit a preconceived 
notion or the doctrine or principle of one’s preference 
is recognised by Indian logicians as one of the 
most fruitful sources of fallacy; and it is perhaps the 
one which it is most difficult for even the most 


conscientious thinker to avoid. For the human reasonis 


incapable of always playing the detective upon itself in. 
this respect ;it is its very nature to seize upon some 
partial conclusion, idea, principle, become its partisan 


-and make it the key toalltruth, and it has an infinite 


faculty of doubling upon itself so as to avoid detecting in 


_ its operations this necessary and cherished weakness, 


The Gita lends itself easily tothis kind of error, because 


‘it is easy, by throwing particular emphasis on one 
_ of its aspects or even on some salient and emphatic text 


: ge parting all the rest of the eighteen apes into the 
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Thus, there are those who make the Gita teach, not 
works at all,but a discipline of preparation for renouncing 
life and works: the indifferent performance of 
prescribed actions or of whatever task may lie ready to 
the hands, becomes the means, the discipline; the final 
renunciation of life and works is the sole real object. It 
is quite easy to’justify this view by citations from the 
book and by a certain arrangement of stress in following 
out its argument, especially if we shut our eyes to the 
peculiar way in which it uses such word as sannyasa, 
renunciation ; but it is quite impossible to persist in 
this view on an impartial reading in face of the 
continual assertion to the very end that action should be 
preferred to inaction and that superiority lies with the 
true, the inner renunciation of desire by equality and 
the giving up of works to the supreme Purusha. 


‘Others again speak of the Gita as if the doctrine of 
devotion were its whole teaching and put in the back- 
ground its monistic elements and the high place it gives 
to quietistic immergence in the one self of all. And 
undoubtedly its emphasis on devotion, its insistence on 
the aspect of the Divine as Lord and Purusha and its 
doctrine of the Purushottama, the Supreme Being who 
is superior both to the mutable Being and to the 
Immutable and who is what in His relation to the world 
we know as God, are the most striking and among the 
most vital elements of the Gita. Stil],this Lord is the Self 
in whom al! knowledge culminates and the Master of 
sacrifice to whom all works lead as well as the Lord of 


Love into whose being the heart of devotion enters, and _ 


the Gita preserves a perfectly equal balance, emphasi- 


zing now knowledge, now er now ' devotion, but for 


i 
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the purposes of the immediate trend of the thought, not 
with any absolute separate preference of one over the 
others. He in whom all three meet and become one, He 


.is the Supreme Being, the Purushottama. 


But at the present day, since in fact the modern 

ind began to recognise and deal at all with the Gita, the 
tendency i is to subordinate its elements of knowledge and 
devotion, to take advantage of its continual insistence on 
action at to find in it a scripture of the Karmayoga, a 
Light leading us on the path of action, a Gospel of 
Works. Undoubtedly, the Gita is a Gospel of Works, but 
of works which culminate in knowledge, that is, in spiri- 
tual realisation and quietude,and of works, motived by 
devotion, that is, a conscious surrender of one’s whole 


_ self first into the hands and then into the being of the 


Supreme, and not at all of works as they are understood 
by the modern mind, not at all an action dictated by 
egoistic and  acistic, by personal, social, humanitarian 
motives, principles, ideals. Yet this is ae present- 
day interpretations seek to make of thé Gita. Weare 
told continually by many authoritative voices that the 
Gita, -oppposing in this the ordinary ascetic and 
_quietistic tendency of Indian thought and spirituality, 
_ proclaims with no uneertain sound the gospel of human 


action, the ideal of disinterested performance of social 


duties, nay, even, it would seem, the quite modern ideal 


of social service. To all this I can only reply that very 


_ patently and even on the very surface of it the Gita does 
- nothing of the kind and that this isa modern misreading, 
_ a reading of the modern mind into an ancient book, of 
6: aa sid g Basonsee, or Europeanised intellect i into 
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teaching. That which the Gita teaches is not a human, 
- but a divine action ; not the performance of social duties, 
but the abandonment of all other standards of duty or 
conduct fora selfless performance of the divine will | 
working through our nature ; not social service, but the 
action of the Best, the God-possessed, the Master-men 
done impersonally for the sake of the world and &a 
sacrifice to Him: who stands behind man and Nature. 


In other words, the Gita is not a book of practical 
ethics, but of the spiritual life. The modern mind is 
just now the European mind, such as it has become 
after having abandoned not only the philosophic idea- 
lism of the highest Graeco-Roman culture from which | 
it started, but the Christian devotionalism of the Middle 
Ages ; these it has replaced by or transmuted into a 
practical idealism and social, patriotic and philanthropic 
devotion. It has got rid of God or kept Him only bor y 
_ Sunday use and erected in His place man as its deity | 

- and society as its visible idol. At its best it is practical, ; 
ethical, social, pragmatic, altruistic, humanitarian. Now 
all these things are good, are especially noe sd att 
present day, are part of the divine Will ott 
not have become so dominant in hun t 
there any reason _ why me Boe > -man, 
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and the prevailing culture, but with knowledge, with 
understanding of. that which lay behind, and not as. 
ordinary men, with a following of the merely outward 
. law and rule. | | 


But the point here is that the modern mind has 
exiled from its practical motive-power the two essential 
things, Goa or the Eternal and spirituality or the God- 
state, which are the master conceptions of the Gita. It 
livesin humanity only, andthe Gita would have us live 

in God, though for the world in-God ; in its life, heart 
and intellect onty, and the Gita would have us live in 
the spirit ; in the mutable Being who is “all creatures,” 
-and the Gita would have us live also in the Immutable 
and the Supreme; in the changing march of Time, and 
the Gita would have tis live in the Eternal. Or if these 
higher things are now beginning to be vaguely envisaged, 
it is only to make them subservient to man and society; 
E but, God and spirituality exist in their own right and not - 
as adjuncts. ~And in practice the lowerin us must learn 
toe xist for the higher, in order that the higher also may 
n us consciously exist for the lower, to draw it nearer 
S OV aie : 3 
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and moral edifice erected by the human mind. In 
human life some sort of a clash arises fairly often, as 
for instance between domestic duties and the call of the 
country or the cause, or between the claim of the coun- 
try and the good of humanity or some larger religious 
or moral principle. An inner situation may even arise, 
as with the Buddha, in which all duties h@ve to be 
abandoned, trampled on, flung aside in order to follow 
the call of the Divine within. I cannot think that the 
Gita would solve such an inner situation by sending 
Buddha back to his wife and father and the government 
of the Sakya State, or would direct a Ramakrishna to 
become a Pundit in a vernacular school and disinteres- 
tedly teach little boys their lessons, orabind down a 


Vivekananda to support his family and for that to follow _ 


dispassionately the law or medicine or journalism. The 
Gita does not teach the disinterested performance of 
duties but the following of the divine life,the abandon- 
ment of all dharmas, sarvadharmdan, to take refuge in the 


Supreme alone, and the divine activity of a Buddha, a~ 


Ramakrishna, a Vivekananda is perfectly in consonance 
with this teaching. Nay, although the Gita prefers 
action to inaction, it does not rule out the renunciation 
of works, but accepts itas one of the ways to the Divine. 
If that can only be attained by renouncing works and 
life and all duties and the call is strong within us, then 
into the bonfire they must go, and there is no help for it. 


The call of God is imperative and cannot be weighed 


aginst any other considerations, 


- But here there is this farther difficulty ay tie 
| action which Arjuna must do is one from which his 
moral sense pepo It is his duty to hight, you — But 
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that duty has now become to his mind a terrible sin. 
How does it help him or solve his difficulty to tell him 
that he must do his duty disinterestedly, dispassionately? 


. He will want to know which is his duty or how it can be 


his duty to destroy in a sanguinary massacre his kin, 
his race and his country. MHeis told that he has right 


_onhis side, but that does not and cannot satisfy him, 


gS 






because his very point is that the justice of his legal 
claim does not justify him in supporting it by a pitiless 
massacre destructive to the future of his nation. Is he 
_ then to act dispassionately in the sense of not caring 
whether itis a sin or what its consequences may beso 
long as he does his duty as a soldier? That may be the 


= % teaching of a State, of politicians, of lawyers, of ethical 


s; it can never be the teaching of a great religious 


ond philosophical Scripture which sets out to solve the 
: problem of life and action from the very roots. And if 
th is what — Gita has to Say ona most poignant 
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ordinary law of man’s life, disinterested performance of 
what he feels to be a sin, a thing of Hell, will not help 
him, even though that sin be his duty asa soldier. He 


must refrain from what his conscience abhors though a _ 


thousand duties were shattered to pieces. 


We must remember that duty is an idea which in 
practice rests upon social conceptions. We may extend 
the term beyond its proper connotation and talk of our 
duty to ourselves or we may, if we like, say in a tran- 
scendent sense that it was Buddha’s duty to abandon 
all, or even that it is the ascetic’s duty to sit motionless 
in ia cave! But this is obviously to play with words. 
Duty isa relative term and depends upon our relation 
to others. It is a father’s duty, as a father, to nurture 
and educate his children; a lawyer’sto do his best for his 
client even if he knows him to be guilty and his defence 
to bea lie; a soldier’s to fight and shoot to order even if 
he kill his own kin and countrymen; a judge’s to send the 
guilty to prison andhang the murderer. And solongas 
these positions are accepted, the duty remains clear, a 
practical matter of course even when it is not a point of 
honour or affection, and overrides the absolute religious 
or moral law. But what if the inner view is changed, 
if the lawyer is awakened tothe absolute sinfulness of 
falsehood, the judge becomes convinced that capital. 
punishment is a crime against humanity, the man called 
upon to the battlefield feels, like the conscientious 


objector of today or as a Tolstoy would feel, that in no 


circumstances is it permissible to take human life any 


more than to eat human flesh? It is obvious that here 
the moral law which is above all relative duties must ~ 


prevail; and that law depends on. no social relation or 
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conception of duty but on the awakened inner percep- 
tion of man, the moral being. 


There are in the world, in fact, two different laws of 
-- conduct each valid onits own plane, the rule principally 
dependent on external status and the rule independent 
of status and entirely dependent on the thought and con- 
science. The Gita does not teach us to subordinate the 
higher plane to the lower, it does not ask the awakened 
moral consciousness to slay itself on the altar of duty as 
a sacrifice and victim to the law of the social status. It 
calls us higher and not lower; from the conflict of the 
two. planes it bids us ascend to a supreme poise, above 
the mainly practical, above the purely ethical, to the 
Brahmic consciousness. It replaces the conception of 
social duty by a divine obligation. The subjection to 
external law gives place to a certain principle of inner 
self-determination of action proceeding by the soul’s 
freedom from ithe tangled law of works. And this, as 
we shall see,—the brahmic consciousness, the soul’s 
freedom from works and the determination of works in 
the nature by the Lord within and above us,—-is the 
kernel of the Gita’s teaching with regard to action. 


The Gita can only be understood, like any other 
great work of the kind, by studying it in its entirety and 
asa developing argument. But the modern interpreters, 
starting from the great writer Bunkim Chundra 
Chatterji who first gave to the Gita this new sense of a 
Gospel of Duty, have laid an almost exclusive stress on 
the first three or four chapters and-in those on the idea 
of equality, on the expression kartavyam karma, the work 
that i is to < gone, which gl render s 2 and on the 
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fruits of action” which is now popularly quoted as the 
great word, mahavdkya, of the Gita. The rest of the 
eighteen chapters with their high philosophy are givena 
secondary importance, except indeed the great vision in - 
the eleventh. Thisis natural enough for the modern 
mind which is, or has been till yesterday, inclined to be 
impatient of metaphysical subtleties and far-off spiritual 
seekings, eager to get to work and, like Arjuna himself, 
mainly concerned for a workable law of works, a dharma. 
But it is the wrong way to handle this Scripture. 


The equality which the Gita preache sis not disin- 
terestedness,—the great command to Arjuna given after 
the foundation and main structure of the teaching have 
been laid and built, “Arise, slay thy enemies, enjoy a 
prosperous kingdom,” has not the ring of an uncompro- 
mising altruism or of a white, dispassionate abnegation; 
it isa state of inner poise and wideness which is the 
foundation of spiritual freedom. With that poise, in 
that freedom we have to do the “work that is to be 
done,” a phrase which the Gita uses with the greatest 
wideness including in it all works, sarvakarmam, and 
which far exceeds, though it may include, social duties 
or ethical obligations. What is the work to be done is 
not to be determined by the individual choice ;nor is the 
right to the action and the rejection of claim to the truit 
the great word of the Gita, but only a preliminary word 
governing the first state of the disciple when he begins 
ascending the hill of Yoga. It is practically superseded 
‘at a subsequent stage. For the Gita goes on to affirm 
emphatically that the man is not the doer of the action; 
_ it is Prakriti, itis Nature, it is the great Force with its 

three modes of action that works through him, and he 
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must learn to see that it is ot he who does the work. 
Therefore the “right to action” is an idea which is only 
valid so long as we are still under the illusion of being 

.-the doer; it must necessarily ‘disappear from the mind 
like the hie to the fruit, as soon as we cease to be to 

our own consciousness the doer of our works. All 
pragmatic egoism, whether of the claim to fruits or of the 
right to action is then at an end. 


But the determinism of Prakriti is not the last 
word of the Gita. The equality of the will and the 
rejection of fruits are only means for entering with the 
~ mind andthe heart and the understanding into the divine 
~ consciousness and living in it; and the Gita expressly. 
_ says that they are to be employed asa means as long as 
_ the disciple is unable so to live or even to seek by practice 

the gradual development of this higher state. And 
what is this Divine, whom Krishna declares himself to 


’ ae a tis the Purushottama ee the Sel f that. acts 







= isin the heart i Hic creatures governing the works of 
Prakriti, a ae 7m the _ on the field of 
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knowledge, with God-knowledge, with world-knowledge, 
with a perfect equality, a perfect devotion, an absolute 
seH-giving, he has to do works as an offering to the 
Master of all self.energisings andall sacrifice. Identified, 
in will, conscious with that consciousness, That shail 
decide and initiate the action. This is the solution which 
the Divine Teacher offers to the disciple. 


What the great, the supreme word of the Gita is, 
its mahavdkya, we. have not to seek; for the Gita itself 
declares it in its last utterance, the crowning note of the 
great diapason,... “(Wuth:-thez lord in: thy-sea ae 
refuge with all thy being; by His grace thou shalt attain 
to the supreme peace and the eternal status. So have 
I expounded to thee a knowledge more secret than that 
which is hidden. Further hear the most secret, the 
supreme word that | shall speak to thee. Become my- 
minded, devoted to Me, to Me do sacrifice and adoration: 
infallibly, thou shalt.come to Me, for dear to me art 
thou. Abandoning all laws of conduct seek refuge in 
Me alone. I will release thee from all sin;do not 
grieve.” 


-The argument of the Gita resolves itself into three 
great steps by which action rises out of the human into 
the divine plane leaving the. bondage of the lower for 
the liberty of a higher law. First, by the renunciation 
of desire and a perfect equality works have to be done 
as a sacrifice by man as thé doer, a sacrifice to a deity 
who is the supreme and only Self though by him not 
yet realised in his own being. This is the initial step. 
Secondly, not only the desire of the fruit, but the claim 
to. be. the doer of: works has to be renounced in the 
realisation of the ‘creat as the equal, the inactive, the 
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immutable principle and of all works as simply the 
operation of universal -Force, of the Nature-Soul, 
Prakriti, the unequal, active, mutable power. Lastly, 
.-the supreme. Self has to be seen as the supreme 
Purusha governing this Prakriti, of whom the soul in 
Nature is a partial manifestation, by whom all works are 
directed, | ina perfect transcendence, through Nature. 
to him love and adoration and the sacrifice of works 
have to be offered; the whole being has to be surrende- 
red: to Him and the whole consciousness raised up to— 
dwell i in this divine consciousness so thatthe human 
: soul may share in His divine transcendence of Nature | 
and of His works and act in age es Bees o 
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Before we can proceed, following in the large steps’: 
of the Teacher of the Gita, to watch his tracing of the 
triune path of man,—the path which is that of his wlll, 
heart, thought raising themselves to the Highest and 
into the being of that which is the supreme object of all 
action, love and knowledge, we must consider once more 
the situation from which the Gita arises, but now in its 
largest bearings as a type of human life and even of all 
world-existence. For although Arjuna is himself concer- 
ned only with his own situation, his inner struggle and 
the law of action he must follow: yet, as we have seen, 
the particular question he raises, in the manner in which 
he raises it does really bring up the whole e question of 
buman life and action, what the world is and why itis 
and how possibly, it being what it is, life here in the 
- world can be reconciled with life in the Spirit. Andall 
this deep and difficult matter the Teacher insists on 
resolving as the very foundation of his command to an 
action which must proceed froma new poise of being 
and by the light of a liberating knowledge. 


But what, then, is it that makes the difficulty for 
the man who has to take the world as it is and act init © 
and yet would live, within, the spiritual life? What is 
this aspect of existence which appals his awakened 
| mind and brings about what the title of the first 
: chapter of the Gita calls nc OT ale ee 20 of the; 
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the ethical illusion, the illusion of self-righteousness 
torn from his eyes, before a higher reconciliation with 
himself is effected? It is that aspect which is figured 
_outwardly in the carnage and massacre of Kurukshetra 
and spiritually by the vision of the Lord of all things 
as Time arising to devour and destroy the creatures 
‘whom it has made. This is the vision of the Lord of 
all existence as the universal Creator but also the 


universal Destroyer, of whom the ancient Scripture can 


say in a ruthless image, “The sages and the heroes are 
his food and death isthe spice of his banquet.” It is 
one and the same truth seen first indirectly and 
obscurely in the facts of life and then directly and 


clearly in the soul’s visian of that which manifests itself e 


in life. The outward aspect is that of world-existence — 


and human existence proceeding by struggle and slaugh- 


ter; the inward aspect is that of the universal Being 


| fulfilling himself in a vast creation and a vast destruction. 
' Life a battle and a field of death, this is Kurukshetra ; 
God the Terrible, this is the vision that Arjuna SEES = 
that — on maassscre. 








t War ig: the king of all; and the saying, like most of the 
_apophthegms of the Creek thinker, suggests a profound 
truth. From a clash of material or other forces everything 
eae world, > not the wor Id itself; seenis to be born ; 
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ever trouble and apparent confusion towards a_ higher 
and higher approximation to some divine apocalypse. 
However that may be, this is certain that there is not 
only no construction here without destruction, no. 
harmony except by a poise of contending forces won 
out of many actual and potential discords, but also no 
continued existence of life except by a constant self- 
feeding and devouring of other life. Our very bodily 
life is a constant dying and being reborn, the body itself 
a beleaguered city attacked by Be protected by 
defending forces whose business is to devour each other: 
and this is only a type of all our existence. The command 
seems to have gone out from the beginning,‘ Thou 
__ shalt not conquer except by battle with thy fellowsand 
thy surroundings ; thou shalt not even live except by 
battle and struggle and by absorbing into thyself other 
life. The first law of this world that I have made is 
creation and preservation by destruction.” =~ 


Ancient thought accepted this starting-point so far 
as it could see it by scrutiny of the universe. The old 
Upanishads saw it very clearly and phrased it with an - 

uncompromising thoroughness which will have nothing 

to do with any honeyed glosses or optimistic scuttlings — 

_ of the truth. Hunger that is Death, they said, is the 

| creator and master of this world, ant they figured vital 
existence in the image*of the Horse of the sacrifice, 
Matter they described by a name which means ordinarily 

food and they said, we call it food because it is devoured 
and devours creatures. The eater eating iseaten, this is’ 
the formul a of the material world, as the Darwinians | 
= rediscovered when they laid it down that the struggle | 
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Science has only rephrased the old truths that had 

already been expressed in much more forcible, wide and 

~ accurate formulas by the apophthegm of Heraclitus 
and the figures employed by the = 

Niecache s insistence upon war as an aspect of life 

and the ideal man as a warrior,—the camel-man he may 

be to begin with and the child-man hereafter, but the 


lion-man he must become in the middle, if he is to- 


attain his perfection,—these now much-decried theories 
of Nietzsche have, however much we may differ from 
_ many of the moral and practical conclusions he drew 
from them, their undeniable justification and recall us 
toa truth we like to hide out of sight. It is good that 
: we should be reminded of it ; first, because to see it has - 
for every strong soul a tonic reffeet which saves us from — 
the flabbiness and relaxation encouraged by a too 
_mellifluous philosophic, religious or ethical sentimenta- 
- lism, that which loves to look upon Nature as love and 
+ life and beauty and good, but turns away from her grim 
_mask of death, adoring God as Shiva but refusing to 
adore hi: a Rudra ; ; secondly, because unless we have 
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trampled on, excised, eliminated, still we gain nothing 
by underrating its power and hold upon life or refusing 
to see how firmly it is rooted in the effective past and 

the actually operative principles of existence. 

War and destruction are not only a universal 

- principle of our life here in its purely material aspects, 
~ but also of our mental and moral existence. It is self- 
evident that in the actual life of man intellectual, 
social, political, rnoral we can make no real step forward 
without astrugele,a battle between what exists and lives _ 
and what seeks to exist and live and between all that 
stands behind either. It is impossible, at least as men 
and things are, to advance, to grow, to fulfil and still to 
observe really and utterly that principle of harmless-— 
‘ness which is yet placed before us ‘as the highest and. 
best law of conduct. We will use only soul-force and 
never destroy by war or any even defensive employment ° 
of physical violence? Good, though until soul-force is 
effective, the Asuric force in men and nations tramples 
down, breaks, slaughters, burns, pollutes, as we see it 
- doing to-day, but then at its ease and unhindered, Rie ee 
you have perhaps caused as much destruction of life by ~ 
your abstinence as others by resort to violence; still 
you have set up an ideal which may some day and at 
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fed upon it. Evil cannot perish without the destruction 
of much that lives by the evil, and it is no less destruc- 
tion even if we personally are S saved the pain of a sensa- 
tional act of violence. — 


Moreover, every time we use soul-force we raise a 
great force of Karma against our adversary, the after- 
movements of which we have no power to control. 
Vasishtha uses soul-force against the military violence 
of Viswamitra and armies of Huns and Shakas and ~ 
Pallavas hurl themselves on the aggressor. The very 
quiescence and passivity of the spiritual man under 
violence and aggression awakens the tremendous forces 
of the world to a retributive action; and it may-even be 
more merciful to stay in their Balt though by force, 
those who represent evil than to allow them to trample 
on until they call down on themselves a worse destruc- 

tion than we would -ever think of inflicting. It is. 

not enough that our own hands should remain clean and 
our souls unstained for the law of strife and destruction 

to die out of the world; that which is its root must 

.. first disappeat out of haath Much less will mere: 

_ immobility and inertia unwilling to use or incapable of 
using any kind of resistance to evil, abrogate the law; | 
inertia, tamas, indeed, injures much more than can. -the _ 
rajasic principle of cree which at least. creates more 

than it destroys. . Therefore, ‘so far as. the problem | of 

the individual’ S action goes, his I ystention from. strife 

and its inevitable ‘concomitant destruction i in their more 

gross: and physical form may help his own moral being = 
but: it leaves the Slayer o of creatures unabolished. a eer. 
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ence of this principle in the world. It is natural that we 
should attempt to palliate, to lay stress on other asp2cts, 
Strife and destruction are not all; there is the saving 
principle of association aud mutual help as well as the 


force of dissociation and mutual strife; a power of love ~ 


no less than a power of egoistic self-assertion; an 
impulse to sacrifice ourselves for others as well as the 
impulse to sacrifice others to ourselves. But when we 
see how these have actually worked, we shall not be 
tempted to gloss over or ignore the power of their 
opposites. Association has been worked not only for 
mutual help, but at the same time for defence and 
ageression, to strengthen us against all that attacks or 
resists in the struggle for life. Association itself has 
been a servant of war, egoism and the self-assertion of 
life against life. Love itself has been constantly a 
power of death. Especially the love of good and the 
love of God, as embraced by the human ego, have been 
responsible for much strife, slaughter and destruction. 
Self-sacrifice is great and noble, but at its highest it ts 
an acknowledgement of the law of Life by death and 
becomes an offering-on the altar of some Power that 


demands a victim in order that the work desired. may - 


be done. The mother bird facing the animal of prey 
in defence of its young, the patriot dying for his country’s 


freedom, the religious martyr or the martyr of an idea, 


these in the lower and the superior scale of animal life 


are highest examples of self-sacrifice, and it is evident 


to what they bear witness. 


But if we look at after results, an easy optimism 
becomes evenless possible. See the patriot dying in 


otder that his country may be free, and mark that coun. 
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try a few decades after the Lord of Karma has paid the 
price of the blood and the suffering that was given; you 
shall see it in its turn an oppressor, an exploiter and 


~ conqueror of colonies and dependencies devouring others 
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that it may live and succeed aggressively in life. The 
Christian martyrs perish in their thousands, setting soul- 
force against empire-force that Christ may conquer, 


Christianity prevail. Soul-force does triumph, Chris- 


ctianity does prevail,—but not Christ; the victorious 
‘religion becomes a militant and dominant Church and 


a more fanatically persecuting power than the creed and ~ 


the empire which it replaced. The very ‘religions 


= _ organise themselves into' powers of mutual strife and 
battle ene fiercely to live, to grow, to. pposetsh the 


isten ce, perhaps the initial element, which we do not 
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He or is not His, ‘but was made by some diabolical 
Power which He suffered for some reason to work out 
its wicked will or by some dark Ahriman counterbalan- 
cing our gracious Ormuzd, or was even the fault of . 
selfish and sinful man who has spoiled what was made 
originally perfect by God. As if man had created the 
law of death and devouring in the animal world or that 
tremendous process by which Nature creates indeed and 
preserves but in the same step and by the same inextrica- 
ble action slays and destroys. It is only a few religions 
which have had the courage to say without any reserve, 
like the Indian, that this enigmatic World-Power is one 
Deity, one Trinity, to lift up the image of the Force that 
acts in the world in the figure not only of the beneficent 
Durga; but of the terrible Kali in her blood-stained 
dance of destruction and to say, “This too is the Mother; 
this also know to be God; this too, if thou hast the 
strength, adore.” And it is significant that the religion 
which has had this unflinching honesty and tremendous 
courage, has succeeded in creating a profound and 
wide- spread spirituality such as no other can parallel. 
For truth is the foundation of real spirituality and | 
courage is its soul. pee satyam ayatanam. 


:S oe om | "ye 
ey Spal shis' is not fotsay that strife and destruttiofi are 
a alpha and omega of existence, that harmony is not 
greater than war, love more the manifest divine than. 
death or that we must not move towards the replace- 
ment of physical force by soul-force, of war by peace, 
of strife by union, of devouring by idee: of egoism by | 
universality, of death by immortal life. God is not only 
tiie Destroyer, but. the, Friend. of creatures ;*not only | 
: the — but = Transcendent ; the terrible 
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Kaliis also the loving and beneficent Mother; the lord of 
Kurukshetra is the divine comrade and charioteer, the 
attracter of beings, incarnate Krishna. And whither- 
soever he is driving through all the strife and clash and 
confusion, to whatever goal or godhead he may be at- 
tracting us, it is—no doubt of that—to some transcend- 
ence of all these aspects upon which we have been so 
firmly insisting. But where, how, with what kind of trans- 
cendence, uncler what cOndifion s, this we have to discover; 
and to discover it, the first necessity is to see the world 
as it is, to observe and value rightly his action as it 
reveals itself at the start and now; afterwards the way 


andthe goal will better reveal themselves. We must 
~ acknowledge Kurukshetra ; we must submit to the law 
__ of Life by Death before we can find our way to the life 
immortal ; we must open our eyes, with a less appalled 


gaze than Arjuna’s, to the vision of our Lord of Time 


and Death and cease to deny, hate or Tecoil from the 


universal. Destroyer. 
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Thus, if we are to appreciate in its catholicity the ~ 
teaching of the Gita, we must accept intellectually its 
stand-point and courageous envisaging of the manifest 
pature and process of the world. The divine charioteer 
of Kurukshetra reveals himself on one side as the Lord 
of all the worlds and the Friend and omniscient Guide 
of all creatures, on the other as Time the Destroyer 
“arisen for the destruction of these peoples.’”’ The Gita, 
following3in this the spirit of the catholic Hindu religion — 
affirms this also as God; it does not attempt to evade the 
enigma of the world by escaping from it through a side- 
door. If, in fact, we do not regard existence merely as 
the mechanic action of’a brute and indifferent material 
Force or, on the other hand, as an equally mechanical 

play of ideas and energies arising out of an original Non- 
Existence or else reflected in the passive Soul or the 
evolution. of a dream or nightmare in the surface 
consciousness of an indifferent immutable Transcen- 
dence which is unaffected by the dream and has no real 
part in it,—if we accept at all, as the Gita accepts, 
the existence of God, that is to say of the omnipresent, 
omniscient, omnipotent, yet always transcendent Being 
who manifests the world and Himself in the world, who 
is not the slave but the lord of His creative Conscious 
ness, Nature or Force (Maya, Prakriti or Shakti,) who 
is not baffled or thwarted in His world-conception or 
design by His creatures, man or devil, who does not 
need to justify Himself by shifting the responsibility for 
2p part of His creation or manifestation on that which 


“ 
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is created or manifested, then the human being has to 
start from a great, a difficult act of faith. Finding him- 
self in a world which is apparently a chaos of battling 
powers, a clash of vast and obscure forces, alife which 
subsists only by constant change and death, menaced 
from. every side by pain, suffering, evil and destruction, 
he has to see the omnipresent Deity in it all and con- 
scious that of this enigma there must be a solution and 
beyond this Ignorance in which he dwells a Knowledge 
_ that reconciles, he has to take his stand upon this faith, 
eine hough Thou slay me, yet will I trust in Thee.” 
— All human | thought or faith that is active and affirmative, 








gen nS ‘be sheislig, parenetic or atheistic does in 


de auadias pod it beifives: agente the dis- 
cor = of the world, believes i in some se principle of | 
shall enableus to | 
- “overcome” or Aas By these discords, — 
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for such vehement crises and it accepts not only the 


moral aspect, the struggle between righteousness 
and unrighteousness, between the self-affrming law of 
Good and the forces that oppose its progression, but | 
also the physical aspect, the actual armed war or other 
vehement physical strife between the human beings who 
represent the antagonistic powers. We must remember 
that the Gita was composed at a time when war was 
even more than it is now a necessary part of human 
activity and the idea of its elimination from the scheme 
of life would have been an absolute chimera. The gospel 
of universal peace and goodwill among men—for without 
a universal and entire mutual goodwill there can be no 
real and abiding peace—has never succeeded for a 
moment in possessing itself of human life duringthe' his- 
toric cycle of our progress, because morally, socially 
spiritually the race was not prepared and the poise of 
Nature in its evolution would not admit of its being 
immediately prepared for any such transcendence. Even 
now we have not*actually progressed beyond the 
feasibility of a system of accommodation between 
conflicting interests which may minimise the recurrence 
of the worst forms of strife. And towards this consum- 
mation the method, the approach which humanity has 
been forced by its own nature to adopt, is a monstrous 
mutual massacre unparallelled i in history; a universal 

war, full of bitterness and irreconcilable hatred, is the 
straight way and the triumphant means modern | man 


has found for the establishment of universal peace | 
That consummation, too, founded not upon — 

fundamental change in human nature, -but- upon in. 
tellectual notions, economic convenience, vital and 
sentimental shrinkings shea the the loss " life, disc me 
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fort and horror of war, effected by nothing better than 
political adjustments, gives no very certain promise of 
firm foundation and long duration. A day may come, 
. must surely come, we will say, when humanity will be 
ready spiritually, morally, socially for the reign of 
universal peace ; meanwhile the aspect of battle and the 
nature and function of man as a fighter have to be 
accepted and accounted for by any practical philosophy 
and religion. The Gita, taking life as it is and not only 
as it may be in some distant future, puts the question 
how this aspect and function of life, whichis really an 
aspect and function of human activity in general, can 
= harmonised with the spititual existence. 


es 


—— iSibe Gita’ is therefore sldcessh toa fighter, a man 
: ee action, ‘one whose duty in life is that of war and 
protection, waras a part of government for the pro- 
_ tection of those who are excused from that duty, 
_ debarred from protecting themselves and therefore at 
PJ | ows ane eens and the violent, War, secondly 
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mind man is a thinker, worker or producer and a fighter 
all in one, and the tendency of the social system is to 
lump all these activities and to demand from each 
individual his contribution to the intellectual, economi- — 
cal and military life and needs of the community without 
paying any heed to the demands of his individual nature 
and temperament. The ancient Indian civilisation laid 
peculiar stress on the individual nature, tendency, temr 
perament and sought to:determine by it the ethical type, 
function and place in the society. Nor did it conside- 
man: primarily asa social being or the fullness of his 
social existence as the highest ideal, but rather as a 
spiritual being in process of formation and development 
and his social life, ethical law, play of temperament and 
exercise of function as means and stages of spiritual 
formation. Thought and knowledge, war and govern- 
ment, production and distribution, labour and service 
were carefully differentiated functions of society, each 
assigned to those who were naturally called to it and 
providing the right means by which they could individu- 
ally proceed towards their spiritual development and 
self-perfection. | | 
| 5, ‘ 

. The modern idea of a common obligation in all the 
main departments of human activity has its advantages; . 
it helps to greater solidarity, unity and fullness in the life — 
of the community and a more all-round development of - 
the complete human being as opposed to the endless 
divisions and over-specialisation and the narrowing and 
artificial shackling of the life of the individual to which. 
the Indian system eventually led. But it has also its 
disadvantages and in certain of its developments. the too 
logical application of it has. led to moe me 
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disastrous absurdities. This is evident enough in the 
character of modern war. From the idea of a common 
military obligation binding on every individual to defend 
_and fight for the community by which he lives and profits, 
has arisen the system by which the whole manhood of 
the nation is hurled into the bloody trench to slay and: 
-beslain, thinkers, artists, philosophers, priests, merchants, 
artisans all torn from their natural functions, the whole 
life of the community disorganised, reason and consci- 
ence over-ridden, even the minister of religion who is. 
salaried by the State or called by his function to preach 
the gospel of peace and love forced to deny his creed and 
become a butcher of his fellow-men! Not only are 
peg and nature viola ted by the arbitrary flat of 
: he n 1 rilite ry ‘State, but national defence carried to an 
insane extreme makes its best attempt to become a 
| ey suicide: | 
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general life of the race, while at the same time by baing 
subjected to high ethical ideals and every possible rule of 
humanity and chivalry the function of war was obliged 
to help in ennobling and elevating instead of brutalising 
those who performed it. It must be remembered that it 
is war of this kind and under these conditions that the 
Gita had in view, war considered as an inevitable part of 
human life, but so restricted and regulated as to serve like 
other activities the ethical and_ spiritual development 
which was then regarded as the whole real object of life, 
war destructive within certain carefully fixed limits of the 
bodily life of individual men but constructive of their 
inner life and of the ethical elevation of the race. That war 
in the past has, when subjected to an ideal, helped in this 
elevation, as in the development of knighthood and 
chivalry, the Indian ideal of the Kshatriya, the Japanese 
ideal of the Samurai, can only be denied by the fanatics 
of pacifism. When it has fulfilled its function, it may 
well disappear; for if it tries to survive its utility, it will 
appear as an unrelieved brutality of violence stripped of 
its ideal-and constructive aspects and will be rejected by 
the progressive mind of humanity; but its past service to 
the race must be admitted 1 in any reasonable view of our 
evolution. | 


The physical fact of war, however, is only a special 
and outward manifestation of a general principle in life 
and the Kshatriya is only the outward manifestation and 
type of a general characteristic necessary to the complete- 
ness of human perfection. War typifies and embodies 
physically the aspect of battle and struggle which belongs 
to all life; both to our inner and our outer living,in a world 
whose saci dd is a meeting and wrestling of forces | 


\ 
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which progress by mutual destruction towards a conti- 
nually changing adjustment expressive of a progressive 
harmonising and hopeful of a perfect harmony based 
upon some yet ungrasped potentiality of oneness. The 
Kshatriya is the type and embodiment of the fighter in 
man.who accepts this principle in life and faces it as a_ 
warrior striving towards mastery, not shrinking from 
the destruction of bodies and forms, but through it all 
aiming at the realisation of some principle of right, 
justice, law which shall be the basis of the harmony to- 
wards which the struggle tends, The Gita accepts this 
aspect of the world-energy and the physical fact of war — 
_ which embodies it, and it addresses itself to the man 
_ of ac ‘ion, the striver as fghuer the a 
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a the striver_ a8 ee whose necessary turmoil of 
strugg ae action seems to be the — contradiction 
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does not so much meet the rush'and shock of the world- 
energies whirling about him and converging upon him 
as he succumbs to them, is overborne by them, afflicted, — 
subjected; or at the most, helped by the other qualities, 
the tamasic man seeks only somehow to survive, to 
subsist so long as he may, to shelter himself in the 
fortress of an established routine of thought and action 
in which he feels himself toa certain extent :protected 
from the battle, able to reject the demand which his 
higher nature makes upon him, excused from accepting 
the necessity of farther struggle and the ideal of an 
increasing effort and mastery. Dominated by rajas, 
man flings himself into the battle and attempts to use 
the struggle of forces for his own egoistic benefit, to 
slay, conquer, dominate, enjoy ; or, helped by a certain 
measure of the sattwic quality, the rajasic man makes Ps 
the struggle itself a means of increasing inner mastery,” 
joy, power, possession. The battle of life becomes his | 
delight and passion partly for its own sake, for. the a 
pleasure of activity and the sense of power, ‘partly asa | 
means of his increase aud natural self- -development. - 
Dominated by sattwa, man seeks in the ae of the : 
strife for a principle of law, right, poise, armony, 
peace, ‘satisfaction. The purely sattwic 
seek - within, whether for hi self 
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All the attitudes adopted by the human mind towards 

the problem of life either derive from the domination of 

one or other of these qualities or else from an attempt 
. at balance and harmony between them. ! : 


But there comes also a stage in which the mind 
recoils from the whole problem and, dissatisfied with 
the solutions given by the threefold mode of Nature, 
tvaigunya, seeks for some higher solution outside of it 

or else aboveit. It looks foran escape either into 

something which is outside and void of all qualities and 

Beret of all activity or in something which is superior 

to the three qualities and master of them and therefore 

ats once epee e action and unaffected, undominated 
by tts in the mrguna or the trigunatita. It 
- aspires to an pbedlute peace and unconditioned existence 
or to a dominant calm and superior existence. The 
= ae movement of the former eed is towards the 
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advances to this gigantic struggle, to this Kurukshetra 
with the full acceptance of the joy of battle, as to “a 
holiday of fight ,’ but with a proud confidence in the 
righteousness of his causé; he advances in his rapid 
chariot tearing the hearts of his enemies with the victo- 
rious clamour of his war-conch ; for he wishes to look 
upon all these Kings of men who have come here to 
champion against him the cause of unrighteousness and 
establish asa rule of life the disregard of law, justice 
and truth which they would replace by the rule of a 
selfish and arrogant egoism. When this confidence is 
shattered within him, when he is smitten down from 
his customary attitude and mental basis of life, it is by 
the uprush ot the tamasic quality into the rajasic man, 
inducing a recoil of astonishment, grief, horror, dismay, 
dejection, bewilderment of the mind and the war of 
reason against itself, a collapse towards the «principle 
of ignorance and inertia. . As a result he turns towards 
renunciation. Better the life of the mendicant living 
upon alms than this dharma of the Kshatriya, this battle | 
and action culminating in undiscriminating massacre, 
this principle of mastery and glory and power which can 
only be won by destruction and bloodshed, this con- 
quest of blood-stained enjoyments, this vindication of 
justice and right by a means which contradicts all righ- 
teousness and this-affirmation of the social law bya war 
which destroys in its process and result all that 
constitutes society. 


Sannyésa is the renunciation of life and action and 
of the threefold modes of Nature, but it has to be ap- 


proached through one or other of the three qualities. 
The impulse may be tamasic, a feeling of impotence, 
| : sik dic: 
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fear, aversion, disgust, horror of the world and life; or 
it may be the rajasic quality tending towards tamas, an 
impulse of weariness of the struggle, grief, disappoint- 
ment, refusal to accept any longer this vain turmoil of 
activity with its pains and its eternal discontent. Or 
the impulse may be that of rajas tending towards sattwa, 
the impulse to arrive at something superior to anything 
life can give, to conquer a higher state, to trample down 
life itself under the feet of an inner strength which 
seeks to break all bonds and transcend all limits. Or 
it may be sattwic, an intellectual perception of the 
vanity of life and the absence of any real goal or justifi- 
cation for this ever-cycling world-existence or elsea 
spiritual perception of the Timeless, the Infinite, the 
Silent, the nameless and formless Peace beyond. The 
recoil of Arjuna is the tamasic recoil from action of the 
sattwa-rajasic man. The Teacher may confirm it in its 
direction, using it asa dark entry to the purity and 
peace of the ascetic life; or he may purify it at once 
and raise it towards ce rare altitudes of the sattwic 
tendency of renunciation. In fact, he does neither. He 
discourages the tamasic recoil and the tendency to re- 
nunciation and enjoins the continuance of action “and 
even of the same fierce and terrible action, but he points 
the disciple towards another and inner renunciation 
which is the real issue from his crisis and the way to- 
wards the soul’s superiority to the world-Nature and 
yet its calm and self-possessed action in the world. 
Not a physical ascéticism, but an inner askesis 1s the 
teaching of the Gita. 
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The answer of the divine Teacher to the first flood | 
of Arjuna’s passionate self-questioning, his shrinking 
from slaughter, his sense of sorrow and sin, his grieving - 
for an empty and desolate life, his forecast of evil - 
results of an evil deed, is a strongly-worded rebuke. 
All this, it is replied, is confusion of mind and delusion, 
a weakness of the heart, an unmanliness, a fall from 
the virility of the fighter and the hero. Not this was 
fitting in the son of Pritha, not thus should - the cham- 
pion and chief hope of a righteous cause abandon it in 
the hour of crisis and peril or suffer the sudden amaze- — 
ment of his heart and senses, the clouding of his reason 
and the downfall of his eae to betray him into_ the 
casting away of his divine weapons and the refusal of 
his God-given work. This is not the way cherished and: < 
followed by the Aryan man ; this mood came not from — 
heaven nor can it lead to ae and on earth it is the : 
forfeiting of the glory that waits upon strength | ang” 3 
heroism and noble works. Let him put. from | eo 
weak and self- ee pity, ie. him 1 eae Ss 
his enethies | | 4 
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Arjuna has thus lapsed into unheroic weakness, “ his 
eyes full and distressed with tears, his heart overcome 
by depression and discouragement,” because he is in-. 
. vaded by pity, kripaydvishtam. Is this not then a divine 
weakness ? * Is not pity a divine emotion which should 
not thus be discouraged with harsh rebuke? Or are we 
in face of a mere gospel of war and heroic action, a 
Nietzschean creed of power and high-browed strength, 
of Hebraic or old Teutonic hardness which holds pity 
to be a weakness and thinks like the Norwegian hero 
who thanked God because He had given him a hard 
heart ? - But the teaching of the Gita springs from an 


3 Indian creed and to the Indian mind compassion has 
_ always figured as one of the largest elements of the 


divine nature. The Teacher himself enumerating in a 
later chapter the qualities of the godl ike nature in man : 
~ places among them compassion to creatures, gentleness, 


don from wrath and from the desire to slay and do 
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whose nature does not possess it, is not cast in its 
mould, to pretend to be the superior man, the master- 
man or the superman is a folly and an insolence, for he 
alone is the superman who most manifests the highest 
nature of the Godhead-in humanity. This compassion 
observes with an eye of love and wisdom and calm 
strength the battle and the struggle, the strength and 
weakness of man, his virtues and sins, his joy and 
suffering, his knowledge and his ignorance, his wisdom 
and his folly, his aspiration and his failure and it enters 
into it all to help and to heal. In the saint and philan- 
thropist it may cast itself into the mould of a plenitude 
of love or charity ; in the thinker and hero it assumes 
the largeness and the force of a helpful wisdom and 
strength. It is this compassion in the Aryan fighter, 
the soul of his chivalry, which will not break the bruised 
reed, but helps and protects the weak and the oppressed 
and the wounded and the fallen. But it is also the 
divine compassion that smites down the strong tyrant 
and the confident oppressor, not in wrath and with 
hatred,—for these are not the high divine qualities, the 
wrath of God against the sinner, God’s hatred of the 
wicked are the fables of half-enlightened creeds, as 
much a fable as the external torture of the Hells they 
have invented,—but, as the old Indian spirituality — 
clearly saw, with as much love and compassion for the 
strong Titan erring by his strength and slain for his 
sins as for the iit and the oppressed who have to 
be saved from his violence and ples og | 


But such is not the compassion witch actuates 
_ Arjuna in the rejection of his work and mission. | 
is not cotnpassion. but an impotence tals of a 
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self-pity, a recoil from the mental suffering which his act 
must entail on himself,—‘ I see not what shall thrust 
from me the sorrow that dries up the senses,—-and of 
_. all things self-pity is among the most ignoble and un- 
Aryan of moods. Its pity for others is also a _ form of 
~ self-indulgence; it is the physical shrinking of the 


nerves from the act of slaughter, the egoistic emotional 
shrinking of the heart from the destruction of the 
Dhritarashtrians because they are‘ one’s own people ”’ 
and without them life willbe empty. This pity isa ~ 
weakness of the mind and senses,—a weakness which 
- may well be beneficial to men of a lower grade of 
Basak picket who have to bé weak because otherwise 
eu will be hard and cruel ; for they have to cure the 
harsher by the gentler Sons of sensational egoism, 
hey have to call in tamas, the debile principle, to help 
ais, the principle of light, in quelling the strength 
and EXCESS Bo their rajasic passions. But this way is 
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absence of the thousands who must perish. All that is 
a weak falling from his higher nature, He has to see, 


only the work that must be done, kartavyam karma, to 
hear only the divine command breathed through his 
warrror nature, to feel only for the world and the 
destiny of mankind calling to him as its god-sent man 
to assist its march and clear its path of the dark arinles 
that beset it. | 


:  & 
Arjunain his reply to Krishna admits the rebuke 
even while he strives against and refuses the command: 
He is aware of his weakness and yet accepts subjection © 
to it. It is poorness of spirit, he owns, thathas smitten - 
away from him his true heroic nature; his: whole 
consciousness is bewildered in its view of right and 
wrong and he accepts the divine Friend as his 
teacher ; but the emotional and intellectual props o 
liek: he had supported his sense of right ness 
ave been entirely cast down and- ne = 
accept a command which seems” to appeal 
to his” old standpoint and — gives him no 
basis for action. He attempts still 108 
beh of the work and aes forward in 
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seem to him unanswerable. It is these claims of 

Arjuna’s egoistic being that Krishna sets out first to 

destroy in order to make place for the higher law which 
= shall transcend all egoistic motives of action. 


The answer of the Teacher ee upon two 
different lines, first, a brief reply founded upon the 
es ideas of the general Aryan culture in which 

; Arjuna has been educated, secondly, another and larger 
' founded on a more intimate knowledge, opening into 
: deeper truths of our being, which is the real starting- 
_ point of the teaching of the Gita. This first answer 
relies on the philosophic and “moral conceptions of the 
- Vedantic. philosophy and the social idea of duty and. 
: honour which formed the ethical basis of Aryan society. 

— Arjuna has sought to justify his refusal on ethical and 
rational grounds, but he has merely cloaked by words 
. of. Se Ben the revolt of his ignorant. a 
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the thinker who looks upon life steadily and does not 
allow himself to be disturbed and blinded by his 
sensations and emotions, is not deceived by material 
appearances; he does not allow, the clamour of his 
blood and his nerves and his heart to cloud his 
judgment or to contradict his knowledge. He looks 
beyond the apparent facts of the life of the body and 
senses to the real fact of his being and rises beyond the 
emotional and physical desires of the ignorant nature 
to the true and only aim of the human existence. 


What is that real fact ? that highest aim? This, 
that human life and death repeated through the aeons 
in the great cycles of the world are only a long progress 
by which the human being prepares and makes himself 
fit for immortality. And how shall he prepare himself? 
who is the man that is fit? The man whorises above 
the conception of himself as alife anda body, who 
does not accept the material and sensational touches of 
the world at their own value or at the value which the 
physical man attaches to them, who knows himself and 
all as souls, learns himself to live in his soul and not 
in his body and deals with others too as souls and not 
as mere physical beings. For by immortality is meant 
not the survival of death,—that is already given to 
every creature born with a mind,—but the transcendence 
of life and death. It means that, ascension by which 
man ceases to live as a mind-informed body and lives 
at last aS a spirit and in the Spirit. Whoever is 
subject to grief and sorrow, a slave to the sensations 
and emotions, occupied by the ‘touches of things 
transient cannot become fit for immortality. These 


things must be borne until they are iene till ee 
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can give no pain to the liberated man, till he is able 
to receive all the material happeningsof the world 
whether joyful or sorrowful with a wise. and calm 
equality, even as the tranquil eternal Spirit secret within 
us receives them. To be disturbed by sorrow and horror 
as Arjuna has been disturbed, to be deflected by them 
from the path that has to be travelled, to be overcome by | 
self-pity and intolerance of sorrow and recoil from . 
the unavoidable and trivial circumstance of the death 
of the body, this is un-Aryan ignorance. Itis not the 
way of the Aryan climbing in calm strength towards 
= the immortal lite. 


= Pre) is no such thing as ; death, for it is the body | 
* that dies and the body is not the man. That which 
really” is, cannot eo out of existence, though it may 
* change the forms through which it appears, just as that 
. which is nonexistent cannot come into being. The soul 
is ue ats cease to be. This opposition of 1 is and 1s 
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nor do the waters drench it, nor the wind dry. Eternally 
stable, immobile, all-pervading, it is for ever and for 
ever. Not manifested like the body, but greater than 
all manifestation, not to be analysed by the thought, 
but greater than all mind, not capable of change and 
modification like the life and its organs and their 
objects, but beyond the changes of ‘mind and life and 


body, it 1s yet the Keality which all these strive to 
figure. | 


Even if the truth of our being were a thing less 
sublime, vast, intangible by death and life, if the 
self were constantly subject to birth and _ death, 
still the death of beings ought not tobe a cause of 
sorrow. For that is an inevitable circumstance of 
the soul’s self-manifestation. Its birth is an appearing 
out of some state im + which: tis aot 200: 
existent but unmanifest to our mortal senses, its 
death is a return to that unmanifest world or condition 
and out of it it will again appear in the physical 
manifestation. The to-do made by the physical mind 
and senses about death and the horror ‘of death whether 
on the sickbed or the battlefield, is the most ignorant 
of nervous clamours. Our sorrow for the death of men 
is an ignorant grieving for those for whom there is no 
cause to grieve, since they have neither gone out of 
existence nor suffered any painful or terrible change of 
condition, but are beyond death no less in being and no 
more unhappy in circumstance than in life. But in. 
reality the higher truth is the real truth, All are that 
Self, that One, that Divine whom we look on and 
speak and hear of as the wonderful beyond our 
comprehension, for after all our seeking and declaring of 
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knowledge and learning from those who have knowledge 


no human mind has ever known this Absolute. Itis 
this which is here veiled by the world, the master of the 
body ; all life is only its shadow ; the coming of the 
soul into physical manifestation and our passing out of 


it by death is only one of its minor movements. When 


we have’ known ourselves as this, then to speak of 
ourselves as slayer or slain isan absurdity. One thing 


a only is the truth in which we have to live, the Eternal 
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manifesting itself as the soul of man in the great cycle 
of its pilgrimage with birth and death for milestones, 
with worlds beyond as resting- -places, with all the 
circumstances of life happy or unhappy as the means 


= . of our progress. and battle and victory and with 
: immortality as the home to which the soul travels. 
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Therefore, says the Teacher, put away this vain 


Basen end. ee agen fight, O son vot Bharata. But 
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as the immortal Spirit. But how does it justify the 
action demanded of Arjuna and the slaughter_ of 


Kurukshetra? The answer is that this is the action 
required of Arjunain the path he has to travel; it has - 
come inevitably.in the performance of the function 
demanded of him by his swadharma, his social duty, 
the law of his life and the law of his being. This world, 
this manifestation of the Self in the material universe is ° 
not only a cycle of inner development, but a field in 
which the external circumstances of life have to be 
accepted as an environment and an occasion for that 
- development. Itisa world of mutual help and struggle ; 
not a serene and peaceful gliding through easy joysis 
the progress it allows us, but every step has to be gained 
by heroic effort and through a clash of opposing forces. 
Those who take up the inner and the outer struggle even 
to the most physical clash of all, that of war, are the 
Kshatriyas, the mighty men; wat, force, nobility, 
courage are their nature ; psotection SE the right and an 
unflinching. acceptance of the gage of battle is their 
virtue and their duty. For there is continually — e: ai < 
struggle between right and wrong, justice and injustice, 5 
the force that protects and the force that vic rE 
oppresses, and when this. has once” been brot 
issue ‘of oe. | eae ie Penh: 2 
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his duty lie in battle ‘and not in abstention from battle ; 
itis not slaughter, but non-slaying which would here be 
the sin. | : 


oo! 


The Teacher then turns aside for a moment to give 
another answer to the cry of Arjuna over the sorrow of 
_ the death of kindred which will empty his life of the 
_ causes and objects of living. What is the true object 
_ of the Kshatriya’s life and his true happiness ? Not 
_ Self-pleasing and domestic happiness and a life of com- 
fort and peaceful joy with friends and relatives, but to 
battle for the right is his true object of life and to find 
a cause for which he can lay down his life or by victory 
4 win the crown and_glory of the hero’s existence is his 
- greatest happiness. « There is no greater good for the 
Kshatriya than righteous battle, and when such a battle 
comes to them of itself like the open gate of heaven, 
happy are the Kshatriyas then, If thou doest not this 

battle for the right, then hast thou abandoned thy duty 
nd virtue and thy glory, and sin shall be thy portion.” 

He will by such a refusal incur disgrace and the reproach 
of fear and weakness and the loss of his Kshatriya 
r. For what is worst grief for a Kshatriya? It. 

thi our,his fame, his noble station among 
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on its leaders and kings. “Slain thou ‘shalt win 
Heaven, victorions thou shalt enjoy the earth; there- 
fore arise, O son of Kunti, resolved upon battle.” 


_ This heroic appeal may seem to be ona lower level 
than the stoical spirituality which precedes and the 
deeper spirituality which follows; for in the next verse. 
the Teacher bids him to make au and happiness, loss 
and gain, victory and defeat equal to his soul and then 
turn to the battle,—the real teaching of the Gita. 
But Indian ethics has always seen the practical necessity 
of graded ideals for the developing moral and spiritual 
life of man. The Kshatriya ideal, the idealeof the four — 
orders is here placed in its social aspect, notas after- 
wards in its spiritual meaning. This, says Krishna in 
effect, is my answer to you if you insist, on joy and © 
sorrow and the result of your actions as your motive of — 
action. I have shown you in what direction. the higher 
‘knowledge of self and the world points you; Ihave © 
now shown you in what direction your social duty and — 
the ethical standard of your order point you, swadharmam 
api chavekshya. Whichever you consider, the result i is 
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according to the highest knowledge and ethical ideals 
to which his race and age had attained. 


It is the creed of the Aryan fighter. “‘ Know God,” 
it says “ know thyself, help man; protect the Right, do 
without fear or weakness or Siltecing thy work of 
battle in the world. Thou art the eternal and imper- 
ishable Spirit, thy soulis here on its&pward path to 
immortality; life and death are nothing, sorrow and 
wounds and suffering are nothing, for these things have 
to be conquered and overcome. Look not at thy own 
pleasure and gain and profit, but above and around, 


above at the shining summits to which thou climbest, 


around at this world of battle and trial in which good 
and evil, progess and retrogression are locked in stern 
conflict. -Men call to thee, their strong man, their 
hero for help; help then, fight. Destroy when by 
destruction the world must advance, but hate not that 


which thou destroyest, neither-grieve for all those who 


perish. Know everywhere the one self, know all to be 
immortal souls and the body to be but dust. Do thy. 
work witha calm, strong and equal spirit; fight and 
fall nobly or conquer mightily. For this is the work 


that God and thy nature have given to thee to 
Cae “ 
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in the moment of his turning from this first and 
summary answer to Arjuna’s difficulties and in the very 
first words which strike the keynote ofa spiritual solution, 
the Teacher makes at once a distinction which is of the 
utmost importance for the understanding of the Gita,-— 
the distinction of Sankhya and Yoga.‘ Such is the 
intelligence (the intelligent knowledge of things and will) 
declared to thee in the Sankhya, hear now thisin the 
Yoga, for if thou art in Yoga by this intelligence, O son 
of Pritha, thou shall cast away the bondage of works”. 
That is the literal translation of the words in which 
the Gita announces the distinction it intends to make. 

The Gita is in its foundation a Vedantic work ; it 
is’ one of the three recognised authorities for the — 
~Vedantic teaching and, although not described as a 
revealed Scripture, although, that is to say, it is largely 
intellectual, ratiocinative, philosophical in its method, 
founded indeed on the Truth, but not the directly 
inspired Word which is the revelation of the Truth 
thrqagigh the higher faculties of the seer, it "tg-;yet So 3 
highly esteemed as to be ranked almost asa thirteenth 
Upanishad. But still its Vedantic ideas are through- . 
out and thoroughly coloured by the ideas of the Sankhya 
and th@p Yoga way of thinking and it derives pian. this 
colouring the peculiar synthetic charact am Of its 
philosophy. It is in fact primarily a practica! system : 
Yoga that it teaches and it brings in metap hysica! ideas 
J as explanatory ot. its ella system j nor does it 
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merely declare Vedantic knowledge, but it founds 
knowledge and devotion upon works, even as it uplifts 
works to knowledge, their culmination, and informs 
- them with devotion as their very heart and kernel of their 
spirit. Again its Yoga is founded upon the analytical 
philosophy of the Sankhyas, takes that as a_starting- 
- pointand always keeps it asa large element of its 
method and doctrine ; but still it proceeds far beyond 
_ it, negatives even some of its characteristic tendencies 
and finds a means of reconciling the lower analytical 
knowledge of Sankhya with the higher synthetic and 
Loe truth. 
: sathat then, are the Sales and Yoga ok which 
ie Gita speaks ? They are certainly not the systems 
which have come down tous under these names as 
_ enunciated respectively in the Sankhya Karika of 
Ishwara Krishna and the Yoga aphorisms of Patanjali. 
, Sankhya i is not the system of the Karikas pat 
as. that is generally understood; for the Gita 
a ay: woment admits the ee. of 
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scientifically graded, by which the mind is progressively 
stilled and taken up into Samadhi so that we Thay gain | 
the temporal and eternal results of this self-exceeding, 
the temporal in a great expansion of the soul’s knowledge: 
and powers, the eternal in the divine union. But the 
Yoga of the Gita isa large, flexible and many-sided ~ 
| system with various elements, which are all successfully 
si harmonised by a sort of natural and living assimilation, 
and of these elements Rajayoga is only one and not the 


= most important and vital. This Yoga does not adopt 
- any strict and scientific gradation but is a process of 


natural soul-development; it seeks by the adopiion of a 
few principles of subjective poise and action to bring | 
| about a renovation of the soul anda sort of change, 
ascension or new birth out of the lower nature into the 
divine. Accordingly, its idea of Samadhi is quite | 
+ different from the ordinary notion of the Yogic trance ; a 
and while Patanjali gives to. works only an initial a 
importance for moral purification ' and religious — 
concentration, the Gita goes so far as to. make works — 
the distinctive characteristic of Yoga. Action to — 
Patanjali is only a_ preliminary, in the Gita it is a 
permanent foundation ; in the Rajayoga it has ractic } - 
to be put aside when its result has been attained or at — 
any rate ceases very soon to be ameans for the Y 
for the Gita it isa means of the hi st 
continues even after the complete 
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essential in the Sankhya and Yoga systems, all in them 
that is large, catholic and universally true, is admitted 
by the Gita, even though it does not limit itself by them 


. like the opposing schools. Its Sankhya is the catholic 


and Vedantic Sankhya such as we find it in its first 
principles and elements in the great Vedantic synthesis 
of the Upanishads and in the later developments gf 
the Puranas. Its idea of Yoga is that large idea of a 
principally subjective practice and inner change, 
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Goa, of which the Rajayoga is only one special 
. application. The Gita insists that Sankhya and Yoga 
are not two different, incompatible and discordant 
systems, but one in their principle and aim; they differ 
only in their method and starting-point. the Sankhya 
also isa. ‘Yoga, but it proceeds by knowledge ; it starts, 
that is to say, by intellectual discrimination and analysis 
f the principles of our being and attains its aim through 
he vision and. possession of the Truth. Yoga, on-the other 
han , proceeds by works; it is in its first principle 
‘may but it is evident from the whole teaching of 

its. later definitions that the word karma is 
yo Soa Sense and that oy Yoga is meant 
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x . ¥ 2 . > Tt 
Sankhya is the analysis, the enumeration, the separative 


and discriminative setting forth of the principles of our 


being of which the ordinary mind sees only the com- 


“bination and results of combination. It did not seek - 
at al Il to synthetise. Its original standpoint is in fact 


z Z 
‘dualistic, not with the very. relative dualism~of the 


‘1 
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inaction, happiness and suffering which t 
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Vedantic schools which call themselves by that name, 
Dwaita, but ina very absolute and trenchant fashion. 
For it explains existence not by one, but by two original 
principles whose inter-relation is the cause of the 
universe,--Purusha, the inactive, Prakriti the active. 
Purusha is the Soul, not in the ordinary or popular 
sense of the word, but of pure conscious Being 
immobile, immutable and self-luminous. Prakriti is — 
Energy and its process. Purusha does nothing, but it~ 
reflects the action of Energy and its eee Prakriti 
is mechanical, but by being reflected © Ang 





assumes the appearance of consciousness in ie tivities, 
and thus there are created those phenomena of creation, : 

conservation, dissolution, birth and life and d 

‘consciousness and unconsciousness, sense- “knot 








and intellectual knowledge and ignorance, | 
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and conserve. When these three powers of the energy 
of Prakriti are ina state of equilibrium, all isin rest, 
there is no movement, action or creation and there is 
therefore nothing to be reflected in the immuta ble lumi- 
nous being of the conscious Soul. But when the 
equilibrium is disturbed, then the three gunas fall into 

a state of inequality in which they strive with and act 
upon each other and the whole inextricable business of 
ceaseless creation, conservation and dissolution begins, 
unrolling the phenomena of the cosmos. This continues 
so lone as the Purusha consents to reflect the 
disturbance which obscures his eternal nature and 
attributes toit the nature of Prakriti; but when he 
‘withdraws his consent, the gunas fall int equilibrium 
: and the soul returns to its eternal, unchanging immo- 
: bility ; -it is delivered from phenomena. This reflection 
and this giving or withdrawal of consent seem to be 
ce... ohly powers of Purusha ; he is the “witness of 
Nature by virtue of reflection od the giver of the 
sanction, saksht and anumanta of the Gita, but not 
nates the Ishwara. ‘Even his oye of consent is 
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But whence then come this conscious intelligence 
and conscious will which we perceive to be so large a 
part of our being and which we commonly and 
instinctively refer not to the Prakriti, but to the 
Purusha? According to the Sankhya this intelligence 
and will are entirely a part of the mechanical energy of 
Nature and are not properties of the soul ; they are the 
principle of Buddhi, one of the Grcniy ae tattwas, the 
twenty-four cosmic principles. Prakriti in the evolution 
of the world bases herself with her three gunas in 
her as the original substance of things, unmanifest, 
inconscient, out of which are evolved successively five 
elemental conditions of energy or matter-—for Matter 
and Force are the same in the Sankhya philosophy. 
These are called by the names of the five concrete 
elements of ancient thought, ether, air, fire, water and 
earth; but it must be remembered that they are not 
elements in the modern scientific sense but subtle 


f 


conditions of material energy and nowhere to be 


found in their purity in the gross material world. All 


objects are created by the combination of these five” 


subtle conditions or elements. Again, each of these 
five is the base of one of five subtle properties of « energy 
or matter, sound, touch, form, taste and smell, which 


constitute the - ‘way 1n which the mind-sense perceives | 


objects. Thus by these five elements of Matter put 


forth from primary energy and these five : sense relations — 
through \ which Matter is known is evolved what:we would 
call in modern pee the. siesta aspest of cosmic 


existence. 
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knowledge, five of action. Manas, mind, is the original 
sense which perceives all objects. and reacts npon them; 
for it has at once aninferent and an efferent activity, 


“receives by perception what the Gita calls the outward 


touches of things, bahya sparsha, and so forms its idea 
of the world and exercises its reactions of active vitality. 


But it specialises its most ordinary functions of re- 


ception by aid of the five perceptive senses of 
hearing, touch, sight, taste and smell, which make 
the five properties of things their respective objects, 
and — specialises certain necessary vital functions 
of reaction by aid of the five active senses which 


: _ operate for speech, locomotion, the seizing of things, 
ejection and generation. Bacati the discriminating 
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peta is at once intelligence and will; it is that 
_ power in- Nature which discriminates and opie: 
_ Ahankara, the ego-sense, is the subjective principle in 
- Buddhi by which the Purusha is induced to identify 


‘himself with Prakriti and her activities. But these sub- 
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Mind itself, Science has tried to demonstrate, is only a 


result and transcript of the mechanical action of the 
inconscient. But Sankhya explains what modern Science 


leaves in obscutity, the process by which the mecha- 


nical. and inconscient takes on the appearance of 
consciousness. It is because of the reflection of Prakriti 
in Purusha; the light of consciousness of the Soul is 
attributed to the workings of the mechanical energy and 
itis thus that the Purusha, observing Nature as the 
witHess and forgetting himself, is deluded with the idea 
~ generated in her that it is he who thinks, feels, wills, 
acts, while all the time the operation of thinking, feeling, 


willing, acting is conducted really by her and her three ~ 


modes and not by himself at all. To get rid of this delu- 
sion is the first step towards the liberation of the soul 
_ from Nature and her works. 

There are certainly plenty of things in our existence 
which the Sankhya does not explain at all or does not 
explain satisfactorily, but if all we need isa rational 
explanation of the cosmic processes in their principles 


as a basis for the great object common to the ancient © 


philosophies, the liberation of the soul from the obses- 
sion of cosmic Nature, then the Sankhya explanation 
of the world and the Sankhya way of liberation seem 


as good and as effective as any other. What we do not 


seize ‘at first is why it should bring in an element of 
pluralism into its dualism by affirming one Prakriti, but 
many Purushas. It would seem that the existence of 
one Purusha and one Prakriti should be sufficient 


to. account for the creation and procession s the 3 


‘universe, But the Sankhya was bound to evolve 
pluralism by. its rigidly analytical observation of the 
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principles of things. First, actually, we find that there . 
are many conscious beings in the world and -each 
regards the same world in his own way and has his 


‘independent experience of its subjective and objective 


things, his separate dealings with the same perceptive 
and reactive processes. If there were only one 
Purusha, there would not be this central independence 
and separativeness, but all would see the worldin an 
identical fashion and with a common subjectivity and 
ebjectivity. Because Prakriti is one, all witness the 
Same world; because her principles are everywhere the 
same, the general principles which constitute internal 


-and Secroal experience are the same for all; but the 
infinite difference of view and outlook and attitude, 
action and experience and escape from experience—a di- 


- ference not of the natural operations which are the same 
but of the witnessing consciousness,—are utterly in- 
"explicable except on the supposition that there -~is a _ 
— multiplicity” of witnesses, many Purushas. The. 


: separative ego-sense, we may say, is a_ sufficiént 
a Eine ? But the ego-sense is a common principle 
pool Nature andneed not vary; for by itself it simply 
induces: the pucashe to identify himself with Prakriti, 
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divorced from the Vedantic elements of the ancient 
knowledge which first gave it birth. The cosmos and 
its process can be explained by the commerce of one 
Prakriti with one Purusha, but not the multiplicity of 
‘conscious beings in the cosmos. 


There is another difficulty quite as formidable. 
Liberation is the object set before itself by this 
philosophy as by others. This liberation is effected, we 
have said, by the Purusha’s withdrawal of his consent 
from the activities of Prakriti which she conducts only 
for his pleasure; but, in sum, thisis only a way of 
speaking. The Purusha is passive and the act of giving 
or withdrawing consent cannot really belong to it, but 
must be a movement in Prakriti itself. If we consider, 
we shall see that it is, so faras itis an operation, a 
movement of reversal or recoil in the principle of 
Buddhi, the discriminative will. Buddhi has been 
lending itself to the perceptions of the mind sense; it 
has been busy discriminating and cootdinatine: the 
operations of the cosmic energy and by _ the aid of the 
ego-sense identifying the Witness with her works of 
thought, sense and action. It arrives by the process of 
discriminating things at the acid and dissolvent realisa-_ 
tion that this identity is a delusion; it discriminates finally 
the Purusha from Prakriti sai perceives that all is 
mere disturbance of the equilibrium « of the gunas; the.” 
Buddhi, at once intelligence and will, recoils from the 
falsehood which it has been supporting and the Purusha, 
ceasing to be bound, no longer associates himself with 
the interest of the mind in the cosmic play. The ultimate 
result will be that Prakriti will lose her power to reflect | 
iad oll in the Purusha ; for the effect of the egO- oe" is” 
| ae 
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destroyed and the intelligent will becoming indifferent 
ceases to be the means of her sanction: necessarily then 
her gunas must fall intoa state of equilibrium, the cosmic 
. play must cease, the Purusha return to his immobile 
repose. But if there were only the one Purusha and this 
recoil of the discriminating principle from its delusions 
_ took place, all cosmos would cease. As it is, we see that 
_ nothing of the kind: happens. A few beings among in- 
numerable millions attain to liberation or move towards 
_ it; the rest are in no way affected, nor is cosmic Nature 
in her play with them one whit inconvenienced by this 
- summary rejection which should be the end of all her 
4 Sweets Only by the theory of many independent 
_ Purushas can this fact be explained. The only at all logi- 
cal explanation from the point of view of Vedantic mon- 
‘ism is that of the Mayavada; but there the whole thing 
~ becomes a dream, both bondage and liberation’ are 
_ circumstances of the unreality, the empirical blunderings 
< f Maya : in reality there is none freed, none bound. 
The more realistic ets view of Paes does not 
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cosmos; accepts the dissolution of the identifying ego- 
sense the discriminating action of the intelligent will and 
the transcendence of the action of the three modes of 
energy as the means of liberation. The Yoga which 
Arjuna is asked to practise from the outset is Yoga by 
the Buddhi, the intelligent will. But there is one 
deviation of capital importance,—tbe Purusha is 
regarded as one, not many; forthe free, unmaterial, 
immobile, eternal, immutable Self of the Gita, but for 
one detail, is a Vedantic description of the eternal, 
passive, immobile, immutable  Purusha- of the 
Sankhyas. But the capital difference isthat there is 
One and not many. This brings in the whole difficulty 
which the Sankhya multiplicity avoids and_ necessitates 
a quite different solution. This the Gita provides by 
bringing into its Vedantic Sankhya the ideas and 
principles of Vedantic Yoga. 


The first important new element we find isin the 
conception of Purusha itself. Prakriti conducts her 
activities for the pleasure of Purusha; but how is that 
pleasure determined? Jn the strict Sankhya analysis 
it can only be bya passive consent of the silent Witness. 
Passively the witness consents to the action of the — 
intelligent will and the ego-sense, passively he consents 
to the recoil of that will from the ego-sense. He is 
witness, source of the consent, by reflection upholder of 
the work of Nature, sakshi anumanta bharia, but nothing 
more. But the Purusha of the Gita is also the Lord of 
Nature; he is Ishwara. If the operation of the intelligent 

will belongs to Nature, the origination and power of the 
will proceed from the conscious Soul; he is the Lord of 
Nature. If the act of intelligenge of the Will is the act 
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of Prakriti, the source and light of the intelligence 
are actively contributed by the Purusha; he is not 
only the witness, but the Lord and Knower, master of 
‘knowledge and will, jndtd ishvarah, He is the supreme 
cause of the action. of Prakriti, the supreme cause of 
its withdrawal from action. In the -Sankhya analysis 
Purusha and Prakriti in their dualism are the cause of | / 
the cosmos; in this synthetic Sankhya Purusha by /s 
Prakriti is the cause of the cosmos. We see at once 
_ how far we have travelled from the rigid purism of the 
| traditional analysis. 


_ But what of the one self immutable, immobile, — 
__ eternally free, with which the Gita began? That is — 
free from all change or involution in change, avikarya, 
unborn, unmanifested, the Brahman, yet it is that 
: “by which all this is extended.”’ Thetelore it would seem 
e that the principle of the Ishwara is in its,being; if it is 
= immobile, it is yet the cause and lord of all action and 
__ mobility. But how ? And what of the multiplicity of 
| cious beings i in ‘the cosmos? They do not seem to 
ne ord, ae rather ay much not the Lord, anish, 










orot the nay -sense, and ie as the Gita seems : 
od 2 the one self, how did this involution, 
1 clusion « come about. or how is it explica-_ | = 
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The Gita answers them in its later chapters by an 
analysis of Purusha and Prakriti which brings in new 
elements very proper to a Vedantic. Yoga, but alien to 
the traditional Sankhya. It speaks of three Purushas or’ 
rather a triple status of the Purusha. The Upanishads 
in dealing with thetruths of Sankhya seem sometimes to 
speak only of two Purushas. There is one unborn of three 
colours, says a text, the eternal feminine principle of 
Prakriti with its three gunas, ever creating; there are 
two unborn, two Purushas, of whom one cleaves to and 


enjoys her, the other abandons her because he has 


enjoyed all her enjoyments. In another verse they are 
described as two birds-on one tree, eternally yoked 
companions, one of whom eats the fruits of the tree,— 


the Purusha in Nature enjoying her cosmos,—-the other 


eats not, but watches his fellow,—the silent Witness, 
withdrawn from the enjoyment; when the first sees the 
second and knows that all is his greatness, then he is 
delivered from sorrow. The point of view in the two 
verses is different, but they have.a common implication. 
“One of the birds is the eternally silent, unbound Self or 


Purusha by whom all this is extended and he regards 


the cosmos he has extended, but is aloof from it; the 
other is the Purusha involved in Prakriti. The first 
verse indicates that the two are the same, represent 


~ different states, bound arid | liberated, of the same con-— 
scious being,—for the second Unborn has descended — 





into the enjoyment of Nature and’ 1 


her; the other verse brings out what we would ‘not 
gather from the former, that i in its” highe status of 
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reversion in any individual creature to the higher status’ 
This theory of the double status of the one conscious 
soul opens a door; but the process of the multiplicity 
‘of the One is still obscure. 
To these two the Gita, developing the thought of 
other passages in the Upanishads*, adds yet another, the 
~ supreme, the Purushottama, the highest Purusha, whose 
greatness all this creation is. Thus there are three, the 
Kshara, the Akshara, the Uttama. Kshara, the mobile, 
the mutable is Nature, Swabhava, it is the various 
) becoming of the soul; the Purusha here is the multipli-. 
ce of the divine Beige: it is the Purusha multiple not 
4 apart from, but in Prakriti, Akshara the immobile, the 
immutable, is the silent and inactive self, it is the unity 
of ihe divine Being witness of Nature, but not involved 
-inits movement; it is the inactive Purusha free from 
- Prakriti and her works. The Uttama is the Lord, the 
supreme Brahman, the supreme self, who possesses 
both the i a unity and the mobile multiplicity. 
a is Ese Si mobility and action of His nature, His 
energy, His eee and Sage that. He manifests himself 
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philosophy; it is at the back of the philosophy of the 
devotional Puranas. 


The Gita is not content, either, to abide within the 
Sankhya analysis of Prakriti ; for that makes room only 
for the ego-sense and not for the multiple Purusha, 
which is there not a part of Prakriti, but separate from 
her. The Gita affirms on the contrary that the Lord 
by His nature becomes the Jiva. How isthat possible, 
since there are only the twenty-four principles of the | 
cosmic Energy and no others? Yes, says the divine 
Teacher in effect, that is a perfectly valid account for 
the apparent operations of the cosmic Prakriti with its 
three gunas, and the relation attributed to Purusha 
and Prakriti there is also quite valid and of great use for 
the practical purposes of the involution and the with- 
drawal. But this is only the lower Prakriti of the three 
modes, the inconscient, the apparent; there is a higher, 
a supreme, a conscient and divine Nature, and it is that | 
which has become the individual soul, the Jiva. In the 
lower nature each being appears as the ego, in the higher 
he is the individual Purusha. In other words multiplicity 
is part of the spiritual nature of the One. This 
individual soul is myself, in the creation it is a partial 
manifestation of me, mtamaiva anshah, and it possesses all 
my powers; it 1s witness, giver of the sanction, upholder, 
knower, lord. It descends into the lower nature and 
thinks itself bound by action, so to enjoy the lower 
being: it can.draw back and ay itself as the passive | 
Purusha free from all action. It can rise above the 


three gunas and, liberated from the bondage of action, : 


yet possess action, €ven as [ do mye ‘and: nee 
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adoration of the Purushottama and union with him it 
can enjoy wholly its divine nature. 2 


Such is the analysis, not confining itself to the 
apparent cosmic process but penetrating into the occult 
secrets of superconscious Nature, uitamam rahasyam, by 
which the Gita founds its synthesis of Vedanta, Sank- 
3 kya and Yoga, its synthesis of knowledge, Acrtes and 
devotion. By the pure Sankhya alone the combining 
of works and liberation is contradictory and impossible. 


By pure Monism alone the permanent continuation of 


works asa part of Yoga and the indulgence of devotion 
after perfect knowledge and liberation and union are 
attained become impossible or at least irrational and 
otiose. The Sankhya knowledge of the Gita dissipates 
AsiG. the Yoga system of the Gita triumphs over all 
these obstacles. : oe 
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The whole eiaece of the first six chapters of thee 
Gita is to synthetise in a large frame of Vedantie truth — 
the two methods, ordinarily supposed to be diverse and 
even opposite, of the Sankhyas and the Yogins. The 
“Sankhya is taken as the starting- -point and the basis; — 
but itis from the beginning and witha pete A 
increasing emphasis permeated with the ideas and 
methods of Yoga and remoulded in its spirit. Th 
- practical difference, as it seems to have presented itself — 
- to the religious minds of that day, lay first in this that 
-Sankhya proceeded by knowledge and through the yor a 
of the intelligence, while Yoga poe me works and 
: ns Hanson iey of the a dias id a 
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two systems in the normal ideas of the time. The 
Teacher sets out by reconciling works and the Yoga 
of the intelligence: the latter, he says, is far superior 
-to mere works; it is by the Yoga of the Buddhi, by 
knowledge raising man out of the ordinary human mind 
and its desires into the purity a and equality of the 
-Brahmic condition free from all desire that works can be 
: ~ made acceptable. Yet are works a means of salvation, 
but works thus purified by knowledge. Filled with the 
* notions of the then prevailing culture, misled by the 
~ emphasis which the Teacher lays upon the ideas proper 
_ to: Védantic Sankhya, conquest of the senses, with- 
3 drawal from mind into the Self, ascent into the Brah- 
- mic condition, extinction of our lower personality in the ~ 
: Nirvana of impersonality,—for the ideas proper to Yoga 
are as yet subordinated and largely held back,.-—Arjuna 
_ is perplexed and asks, “If thou holdest the intelligence _ 
to be greater than works, why then dost thou appoint : 
me toa terrible work? Thou seemest to bewilder my ee 
ige - with | a | confused and mingled speech ; tell — 
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and their bondage overcome for the man who is in 
possession of his Self. Again Arjuna is perplexed ; here 
are desireless works, the principle of Yoga, and renun- 
ciation of works the principle of Sankhya, put together’ 
side by side as if part of one method, yet there is no 
evident reconciliation between them. For the kind of 
reconciliation which the Teacher has already given,— 
in outward inaction to see action still persisting and in 
apparent action to see a real inaction since the soul 
has renounced its illusion of the worker and given up 
works into the hands of the Master of sacrifice,—is for 
the practical mind of Arjuna too slight, too subtle and — 
expressed almost in riddling words; he\has not caught 
their sense or at least not panctvated into their spirit — 
and reality. Therefore he asks again, ‘Thou declarest E 
to me the renunciation of works, O Krishna, and again — 
thou declarest to me Yoga; which one of these! is the 
better way, that tell me with a clear decisiveness. 20 Fae 
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which is attained by the Sankhya, to that the men of 
the Yoga@#lso arrive; who sees Sankhya and Yoga as 
one, he sees. But renunciation is difficult ‘to attain 
‘without Yoga; the sage who has Yoga attains soon to 
the Brahman; his self becomes the self of all existences 
(of all things that have become), and even though he 
does works, he is not involved in them.” He knows that 
the actions are not his, but Nature’s and by that very 
_ knowledge he is free; he has renounced works, does no 
‘actions, though actions are done through him; he be- 
: comes the Self, the Brahman, brahmabhiita, he sees all 
existences as becomings (bhitani) of that self-existent 
Being, his own only one of them, all their actions as 
only the development of cosmic Nature working through © 
their individual nature and his own actions also as a- 
part of the same cosmic activity. This isnot the whole 
. teaching of the Gita ; for as yet there is only the idea 
_ of the immutable cae or Purusha, the Akshara Brahman, | 
and of Nature, Prakriti, as that which is reanonable : 
for the cosmos and not yet the idea, clearly expressed, 
the. -Ishwara, the Purushottama; as yet only the 
1 of » works | and knowledge and not yet, in — 
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must necessarily enlarge and modify, though without 
abolishing, these first reconciliations. > 


Twofold, says Krishna, is the self-application of . 
the soul by which it enters into the Brahmic condition; 
“that of the Sankhyas by the Yoga of knowledge, that 
of the Yogins by the Yoga of works.” This identification 
of Sankhya with Jnanayoga and of Yoga with the way 
of works is interesting; for it shows that quite a different 
order of ideas prevailed at that time from those we now 
possess as the result of the great Vedantic development 
of Indian thought, subsequent evidently to the composi- 
tion of the Gita, by which the other Vedic philosophies 
fell into desuetude as practical methods of liberation. 
To justify the language of the Gita we must suppose 
that at that time it was the Sankhya method which was 
very commonly * adopted by those who followed the 
path of knowledge. Subsequently, with the spread of 
Buddhism,the Sankhya method of knowledge must have 
been much overshadowed by the Buddhistic. Buddhism, 
like the Sankhya non-Theistic and anti-Monistic, laid 
stress on the impermanence of the results of the cosmic’ 
energy, which it presented not as Prakriti but as 
Karma because the Buddhists admitted neither the 
Vedantic Brahmannot the inactive Soulof the Sankhyas, 
and it made the recognition of this impermanence 
by the discriminating mind. its means of liberation. 
When the reaction against Buddhism arrived, it took 
up not the old Sankhya notion, but the - Vedantic form 
popularised by Shankara who replaced the Buddhistic 
impermanence by the cognate Vedantic idea of illusion, - 


I 
* The systems of the Puranas and Tantras are full of the ideas of the 

Sankhya, though subordinated to the Vedantic idea and mingled with many 

others. — | ‘s . 
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Maya, and the Buddhistic idea of Non-Being, indefi- 


nable Nirvana, a negative Absolute, bythe opposite and 
yet cognate Vedantic idea of the indefinable Being, 
’ Brahman, an ineffably positive Absolute in which all 
feature bine action and energy cease because in that 
they never really existed and-are mere illusions of the 
mind. It isthe method of Shankara based upon these 
concepts of his philosophy, it is the renunciation of life 
as an illusion of which we ordinarily think when we 
speak now of the Yoga of knowledge. But in the time 
of the Gita Maya was evidently not yet quite the 
master word of the Vedantic philosophy, nor had it, at 
least with any decisive clearness, the connotation 
which Shankara brought out of it with such a luminous 
_ force and distinctness ; for in the Gita there is little talk 
of Maya and much of Prakriti and, even, the former 
word is used as little more than an equivalent of the 
_ latter but only in its inferior status; it is the lower Prakriti 
of tie tates gunas, eee ha Prakriti, Re 
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and identification, just as the Vedantic method arrives 
by the same means at the right discrimination of the 
true nature of the Self and of the imposition on it of 
cosmic appearances by mental illusion which leads to 
egolstic identification and attachment. In the Vedantic 
method Maya ceases for the soul by its return to its 
true and eternal status as the one Self, the Brahman, 
and the cosmic action disappears; in the Sankhya method 
the working of the gunas falls to rest by the return of 
the soul to its true and eternal status as the inactive 
Purusha and the cosmic action ends. The Brahman 
of the Mayavadins is silent, immutable and inactive; 
so too is the Purusha of the Sankhya ; therefore for 
both ascetic renunciation of life and works 1s a neces- 
sary means of liberation. But for the Yogaof the Gita, 
as for the Vedantic Yoga of works, action is not only a 
preparation but itself the means of liberation; and it is 
the justice of this view which the Gita seeks-to bring 
O€t with such an unceasing force and insistence,—an 
insistence, unfortunately, which could not prevail in 
India against the tremendous tide of Buddhism,* was 


lost afterwards in the intensity of ascetic illusionism 


and the fervour of world-shunning saints and devotees 
and is only now beginning to exercise its real and 
salutary influence on the Indian mind, Renunciation 


is indispensable, but the true renunciation is the inner 
rejection of desire and egoism; withont that the outer 
physical abandoning of works is a thing unreal and 
ineffective, with it it ceases even to be necessary, 
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although it is not forbidden. Knowledge is essential, 
there is no higher force for liberation, but works with 
knowledge are also needed ; by the union of knowledge 
-and works the soul dwells entirely in the Brahmic 
status not only in repose and inactive calm, but in the 
very midst and stress and violence of action. Devotion 
is all-important, but works with devotion are also 
important;by the union of knowledge, devotion and 
works the soul is taken up into the highest status of 
the Ishwara to dwell there in the Purushottama who 
is master at once of the eternal spiritual calm and 
the eternal cosmic activity. This is the synthesis of 
the Gita. af 
But, apart from the distinction between the 
Sankhya way of knowledge and the Yoga way of works, 
there was another and similar opposition in the Veltines 
itself, and this also the Gita has to deal with, to correct 
and to fuse into its large restatement of the Aryan 
spiritual culture. This was the distinction between 
Karmakanda and Jnanakanda, between the original 
thought that led to the philosophy of the Purva 
Mimamsa, the Vedavada, and that which led to the 
philosophy oi the Uttara Mimansa, «the Brahmavada, 
between those who dwelt in the tradition of the Vedic 
_ hymns and the Vedic sacrifice and those who put these 
aside as a tower knowledge and laid stress on the lofty 
metaphysical knowledge which emerges from the 
Upanishads, For the pragmatic mind of the Vedavadins 
the Aryan religion of the Rishis meant the strict 
_ performance of the Vedic sacrifices and the use of the 
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sacred Vedic mantras in order to possess all human 
desires in this world, wealth, progeny, victory, every 
kind of good fortune, and the joys of immortality in 


Paradise beyond. For the idealism of the Brahmava-‘ 


dins this was only a preliminary preparation and the 
real object of man, true purushartha, began with his 
turning to the knowledge of the Brahman which would 
give him the true immortality of an ineffable spiritual 
bliss far beyond the lower joys of this world or of-any 
inferior heaven. Whatever may have been the true 
and original sense of the Veda, this was the distinction 
which had long established itself and with which 
therefore the Gita has to deal. 


Almost the first word of the synthesis of works 


and knowledge isa strong, almost a violent censure 
and repudiation of the Vedavada, ‘this flowery word 
which they declare who have not clear discernment, 
devoted to the creed of the Veda, whose creed is that 
there is nothing else, souls of desire, seekers of 
_ Paradise,—it gives the fruits of the works of birth, it is 
multifarious with specialities of rites, it is ditcted to 
enjoyment and Lardehip as its goal. ” The Gita even 
seems to go on toattack the eda. itself which, thoughit 
has been practically cast.aside, is still to Indian 
sentiment intangible, inviolable, the sacred *origin and 


authority for all its philosophy and religion. te: 


action of the three gunas is the subject matter of the 
Veda; but do thou become free from the triple guna, 
O Arjuna.” The Vedas inthe widest terms, “all the 
Vedas’,—-which might well include the Upanishads — 
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for the man who knows. “As much use as there is ina 
well with water in flood on every side, so much is there 
in ail the Vedas for the Brahmin who has the knowle- 


* dge.” Nay, the Scriptures are even a stumbling-block; 


for the letter of the Word—perhaps because of its 


_ conflict of texts and its various and mutually dissentient 


‘ 


interpretations—bewilders the understanding, which 
can only find certainty and concentration by the light 
within. “When thy intelligence shall cross beyond the 
whorl of delusion, then shalt thou become indifferent 
to Scripture heard or that which thou hast yet to hear, 
gantdsi nirvedam strotavyasya s'rutasya cha. When thy 
intelligence which is bewildered by the Srutt, s'rutivipra- 
typanna, shall stand anmoving and stable in Samadhi, 

then shalt thou attain to Yoga.’ So offensive is all 
this to conventional religious sentiment that attempts. 
are naturally made by the convenient and indispensa- 


» ble human faculty of text-twisting to put a different 
- sense on some of these verses, but the meaning is plain 


and hangs together from beginning to end. It is confir- 
med and emphasised by a subsequent passage in which. 
the knowledge cf the knower is described as passing 
beyond the range of Veda and Upanishad, s'abdabrah- 
méativartate. . | 

Let us see, however, what all this means; for we. 
may be sure that a synthetic and catholic system like 


the Gita’s will not treat such important parts of the 
Aryan culture in a spirit of: mere negation and_ 
repudiation. The Gita has to synthetise the Yoga doct- 
rine of liberation by works and the Sankhya doctrine of 
"liberation by knowledge ; it has to fuse kava with jndna, 


veo 


| At has atthe same time to synthetise the Purusha and 
_ Prakriti idea common to Sankhya and Yoga with the 
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Brahmavada of the current Vedanta in which the 
Purusha, Deva, Ishwara,—supreme Soul, God, Lord,— 
of the Upanishads all became merged in the- one all- 
swallowing concept of the immutable Brahman ;and it ° 
has to bring out again from its overshadowing by 
that concept but not with any denial of it the Yoga 
idea of the Lord or Ishwara. It has too its own lumin- 
ous thought to add, the crown of its synthetic system, 
the doctrine of the Purushottama and of the triple 
Purusha for which, though the idea is there, no precise 
and indisputable authority can be easily found in the 
Upanishads and which seems indeed at first sight to be 
in contradiction with that text of the Sruti where only 
two Purushas are recognised. Moreover, in synthetising 
works and knowledge it has to take account not only 
of the opposition of Yoga and Sankhya, but of the 
opposition of works to knowledge in Vedanta itself, where 
the connotation of the two.words and therefore their 
point of conflict is not quite the same.as the point of 
the Sankhya-Yoga opposition. It is not surprising at 
all, one may observe in passing, that with the conflict “ 
of somany philosophical schools all founding themselves 
onthe texts of the Veda and Upanishads, the Gita 
should describe the understanding as being perplexed 
aud confused, ledin different directions by the Sruti, 
-_sirutivipratipannd. What battles are even now delivered 
by Indian pundits and metaphysicians over the meaning 
of the ancient texts and to what different conclusions 
they lead! The understanding may well get disgusted | 
and indifferent, ganidst mirvedam, refuse to hear any — 
more texts new or old, s'votavyasya stvutasya cha, and 
go into itself to Hikeover the truth in the light of a 
deeper and inner and ireot experience, 
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In the first six chapters the Gita lays a large foun- 
dation for its synthesis of works and knowledge, its 
synthesis of Sankhya, Yoga and Vedanta, But first it 
- finds that kavma, works, has a particular sense in the 
language of the Vedantins; it means the. Vedic sacrifices 
and ceremonies or at most that and the ordering of life 
according to the Grihyasutras in which these rites are the 
most important part, the religious kernel of the life. 
By works the Vedantins understood these religious 
works, the sacrificial system, the yajna, full of a careful 
order, vidht, of exact and complicated rites, Ariyd- 
vishésha bahulam. But in Yoga works had a much wider 
significance. The Gita insists on this wider significance; 


in our conception of spiritual activity all works 
have to be included, sarva-karmam. At the same time 


it does not, like Buddhism, reject the idea of the sacrifice, 
it prefers to uplift and enlarge it. Yes, it says in effect, 
not only is sacrifice, yajna, the most important part of 
life, but all life, all works should be regarded as 
sacrifice, are yajna, though by the ignorant they are 
performed without the higher knowledge and by the 
most ignorant not in the true order, avidhi-pirvakam. 
Sacrifice is the very condition of life; with sacrifice as 
their eternal companion the Father of creatures created 
the peoples. But the sacrifices of the Vedavadins are 
offerings of desire directed towards material rewards, 
desire eager for the result of works, desire looking toa 
larger enjoyment in Paradise as immortality and highest _ 
salvation. This the system of the Gita cannot admit ; 

for that i in its very inception starts with the renunciation 
= Ot desire, with its rejection and destruction as the 
: enemy of the soul. The Gita doesnot deny the validity 
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even of the Vedic sacrificial works ; it admits them, it 
admits that by these means one may get enjoyment 
here and Paradise beyond ; it is I myself, says the 
divine Teacher, who accept these sacrifices and to - 
whom they are offered, I who give these fruits in the 
form of the gods since so men choose to approach me. 
But thisis not the true road, nor is the enjoyment of 
Paradise the liberation and fulfilment which man has to 
seek. It is the ignorant who worship the gods, not 
knowing whom they are worshippingi gnorantly in these 
divine forms; for they are worshipping, though in ignor- - 
ance, the One, the Lord, the only Deva, and it is he who 
accepts their offering. To that Lord must the sacrifice 
be offered, the true sacrifice of all the life’s energies and 
activities, with devotion, without desire, for His sake 
and for the welfare of the peoples. It is because the 
Vedavada obscures this truth and with its tangle of — 
ritual ties nan down to the action of the three gunas 
that it has to be so severely censured and put roughly 
aside ; but its central idea is not destroyed ; transfigured _ 
and uplifted, it is turned into a most important part of, 1 
the true spiritual experience and of the method of 
liberation. 


The Vedantic idea of knowledge does not present 
the same difficulties. The Gita takes it over at once — 
and completely and throughout the six chapters quietly 
substitutes the still immutable Brahman of the 
Vedantins, the One without a second immanent in all 
cosmos, for the still immutable but multiple Purusha 
of the Sankhyas. It accepts throughout these chapters 
knowledge and realisation of the Brahman as t > mo <a 


important, the indispensable means of bbemaas even 
‘ i sein, ~. a 
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while ii insists on desireless works as an essential part 
of knowledge. It accepts equally Nirvana of the ego in 
the infinite equality of the immutable, impersonal 

’ Brahman as essential to liberation ; it practically identt- 
fies this extinction with the Sankhya return of the 
inactive, immutable Purusha upon itself when it 
emerges out of identification with the actions of 
Prakriti ; it combines and fuses the language of the 
Vedanta with the language of the Sankhya,as hadalready 
indeed been done by certain of the Upanishads.* But 
still there is a defectin the Vedantic position which has 
to be overcome. We may, perhaps, conjecture’ that at 
this time the Vedanta had not yet redeveloped the later 
theistic tendencies which in the Upanishads are already 
present as an element, but not so prominent as in 
the Vaishnava philosophies of the later Vedantins 
where they become indeed not only prominent but 

_ paramount. We may take it that the orthodox 
Vedanta was, at any rate in its main tendencies, panthei- 
stic at the basis, monistic at the summit.** It knew 
of the Brahman, one without a second; it knew of the 
Gods, Vishnu, Shiva, Brahma and the rest, who all. 
resolve themselves into the Brahman; but th ene 

- supreme Brahman as the one (shyara,Purusha, Deva— 
words often applied to it in the Upanishads and justi- 
fying to that extent, yet passing beyond the Sankhya 

_ and the theistic conceptions—was anidea that had fallen 
from its pride of placet; the names could only be applied 


-* Especially the Swetaswatara. © 


: “The pantheistic formula is that God and the All are one, the monistic 
af -addsthat Godor Brahman alone exists and the cosmos is onl 
appearance or else a real but partial manifestation. 
__¢ This is a little doubtful, but we may say at least that there was a strong 
_ tendency in that direction of which Shankara’s philosophy was the last culmi. 
on 
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ina strictly logical Brahmavada ‘to subordinate or 
inferior phases of the Brahman-idea. The Gita proposes 
not only to réstore the original equality of these names 


and therefore of the conceptions they indicate, but to - 


go a step farther. The Brahman in itssupreme and not 
in any lower aspect has to be presented as the Purusha 
with the lower Prakriti for its Maya, so to synthetise 
thoroughly Vedanta and Sankhya, and as Ishwara, so 


te synthetise thoroughly both with Yoga; but the Gita. 


is going to represent the Ishwara, the Purushottama, 
as higher even than the stilland immutable Brahman, 
and the,loss of ego in the impersonal comes in at the 
beginningas onlyagreatinitial andnecessarystep towards 
union. with the Purushottama. For the Purushottama 
is the supreme Brahman. It therefore passes boldly be- 
yond the Veda and the Upanishads as they were taught 
by their best authorised exponents and affirms a teaching 
of its own which it has developed from them, but which 
may not be capable of being fitted in within the four 
corners of their meaning as ordinarily interpreted by 
the Vedantins.* In fact without this free and synthetic 
dealing with the letter of the Scripture a work of large 
synthesis in the then state of contlict between numerous 
schO6ls and with the current methods of Vedic exegesis 
would have been impossible. 


The Gita in later chapters speaks highly of theVeda 


and the Upanishads. They are divine scriptures, they 
are the Word. The Lord himself is the knower of Veda 


* In reality the idea of the Purushottama is already announced in the Upa- 
nishads, though in amore scaitered fashion than inthe Gita and, as in the 
Gita, the Supreme Brahman or Supreme Purushais constantly described as-con- 
taining in himself the opposition of the Brahman with qualities and withotit 
qualities, nirguna gunt. He is not one of these things to the exclusion of the 
other which ‘seems to our intellect to be its contrary. 
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and the author of Vedanta, vedavid veddntakrit: the 
Lord is the one object of knowledge in all the Vedas, 
sarvaw vedatr aham eva vedyah, a language which implies 
‘that the word Veda means the book of knowledge and 
that these Scriptures deserve their appellation. 
The Purushottama from his high, supremacy above 
the Immutable and the mutable has extended himself 
in the world and in the Veda. Still the letter of the 
Scripture binds and confuses, as the apostle of Chris- 
tianity warned his disciples when he said that the letter 
killeth and itis the spirit that saves ; and thereisa 
point beyond which the utility of the Scripture itself 
ceases. he real source of knowledge is the Lord in 
the heart; “I am seated in the heart of every man and 
from me is knowledge’, says the Gita; the Scripture is 
only a verbal form of that innér Veda, of that self- 
luminous Reality, it is shabdabvahma: the mantra, says 
the Veda, has risen from the heart, from -the secret 
place where is the seat of the truth, sadandd ritasya, 
guhayam. That originis its sanction; but still the 
infinite Truth is greater than its word. Nor shall you 
say of any Scripture that it alone is all-sufficient and 
no other truth can be admitted, as the Vedavadins said 
of the Veda, uanyad astiti vddinah. This is a Saving 
and liberating word which must be applied to all the 
scriptures of the world. Take all the Scriptures that 
are or have been, Bible and Koran and_ the books of 
the Chinese, Veda and Upanishads and Purana and 
Tantra and Shastra and the Gita itself and the sayings © 
of thinkers and sages, prophets and Avatars, still you 
shall not say that there is nothing else or that the truth 
your intellect cannot find there is not true because you 
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cannot find it there. That is the limited thought of the 
sectarian or the composite thought of the eclectic reli- 
gionist, not the untrammelled truth-seeking of the free 
and illumined mind and God-experienced soul. Heard ~ 
or unheard before, that always is the truth which 
is seen by the heart of man in its illumined depths or 
heard within from the Master of all pies the 
knower of the eternal Veda. 
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I have had to deviate in the last two essays and 

to drag the reader with me into the arid tracts of 

‘metaphysical dogma,—however cursorily and with a 
very insufficient and superficial treatment,—so that we 

might understand why the Gita follows the peculiar 
line of development it has taken, working out first a 
partial truth with only subdued hints of its deeper 

meaning, then returning upon its hints and bringing out 
their significance until it rises to its last great suggestion, 
its supreme mystery which it does not work out at all, 
but leaves to be lived out, as the later ages of Indian 
“spirituality tried to live it out in great waves of love, of 
surrender, of ecstasy. Its eye is always on its synthesis 
and all its strains are the gradual preparation of the 
mind for its high eee note. : 


-. [have declared to you the poise of a self- liberating 
3 Aeielisexice in Sankhya, says the divine Teacher to 
ae oe will now: declare to you ancther poise in ee 
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of at this moment, you the Aryan fighter, the world’s 
chief hero? But this is the great fear which besieges 
humanity, its fear of sin and suffering now and hereafter, 
‘its fear ina world of whose true nature it is ignorant, - 
ofa God whose true being also it has not seen and 
whose cosmic purpose it does not understand. My Yoga 
will deliver you from the great fear and even a little of 
it will bring deliverance. When you have once set out 
on this path, you will find that no step is lost ; every 
least movement will be a gain; you will find there no 
obstacle that can baulk you of your advance. A bold 
and absolute promise and one to which the fearful and 
hesitating mind beset and stumbling in all its paths 
cannot easily lend an assured trust ; nor is the large and 
full truth of it apparent unless with these first Wace of 4 
the message of the Gita we read also the last, “Abandon — 
all laws of conduct and take refugein Me alone oe j 
deliver you from all sin and evil; do not grieve,” — <3 















But it is not with this ee and moving word of | 
God to man, but rather with the first necessary fays4 
of light on the path, directed not like that to the soul, — 
but to the intellect, that the exposition begins. Not the - 
Friend and Lover of man speaks first, but the pe 
and ae who has to remove Ae) him his bee 
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and -freedom. Therefore it is the Yoga of the buddhi, 
the intelligence, that is first enjoined on Arjuna. To act 
with right intelligence and, therefore, a right will, fixed 
-in the One, aware of the one self in all and acting out 
ofits equal serenity, not running about in diferent 
directions under the thousand impulses of our super- © 
ficial mental self, is the Yoga of the intelligent will. ‘ 
| Phere are, says the Gita, two types of toate) oY: 
in the human being. The first is concentrated, poised, 
one, homogeneous, directed singly towards the Truth ; 
unity is 1ts characteristic, concentrated fixity is its very 
“being. In the other there is no single will, no-unified 
- intelligence, but only an endless number ae ideas many- 
branching, coursing about, that is to say, in this or that 
direction i in pursuit of the desires which are offered to 
it by life and by the environment. Buddhi, the word 
used, means, properly speaking, the ee power af. 
: derstanding but it is evidently used by the Gita ina 
i abet sense for the whole action of the 
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concentrated‘in inner self-knowledge; the many-branch- 
ing and multifarious, busied with many things, careless 
of the one thing needful is on the contrary subject to the 
restless and discursivé action of the mind, dispersed in» 
outward life and works and their fruits. ‘Works are 
far inferior,’ says the Teacher, “to Yoga of the intell-— 
igence; desire rather refuge in the intelligence; poor 
and mieched souls are they who make the fruit of their 
works the object of their thoughts and activities. ”’ 


We must remember the psychological order of - 
the Sankhya which the Gita accepts. On one side 
there. %% the Purpsha, =the soul calm, inactive, | 
immutable, one, not evolutive; on the other 
side there is Prakriti or Nature-force inert without | 
the conscious Soul, active but only by juxtaposition to : 
that consciousness, by contact with it, as we would _ 
say, not sO much one at first as indeterminate, triple s 
in its qualities, capable of evolution and involution. 
The contact of soul and nature generates the play 
of subjectivity and objectivity which is our experience 
of being; what is to us the subjective first evolves, 4 
because the soul-consciousness is the first cause, incon- 
scient Nature-force only the second. and dependent — 
cause; but still it is Nature and not Soul which supplies 
the instruments of our subjectivity. First i in bie 3 come 
Buddhi, discriminative or determinative power o| 
out of Nature- force, and its subordinate power r of 
ciceeeee eEeD A hen was aus oncate Ame | 
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evolution out of sense-mind we have the specialising 
organic senses, tenin number, five of perception, five 
of action; next the powers of each sense of perception, 
sound, form, scent, etc. which give their value to objects 
for the mind and make things what they are to our 
subjectivity,—and, as the substantial basis of these, 
_ the primary conditions of the objects of sense, the five 
elements of ancient philosophy or rather elementary 
conditions of Nature, pfancha bhiita, which constitute 
objects by their various combination. 

Reflected in the pure consciousness of Purusha 
these degrees and powers of Nature-force become the 
material of our impure subjectivity, impure because 

its action is dependent on the perceptions of the objec- 
tive world and on their subjective reactions. Buddhi, 
which is simply the determinative power that determi- 
nes allinertly out of indeterminate inconscient Force, 
takes for us the form of intelligence and will. Manas, 
the inconscient force which seizes Nature’s discrimina- 
3 tions by objective action and reaction and grasps at 
— them~ by attraction, becomes sense- -perception and 
E desire” the two crude terms or degradations of intellj- 


t 


: 


foe and will,—becomes the sense-mind sensational, 
emotive, volitional in the lower sense of wish, hope, 

een, vital impulsion, all the deformations 
a) of w The senses become the instraments of 
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but if we remember that even Buddhi is in itself an 
inert action of inconscient Nature and that there is 
certainly in this sense an inconscient will and intelli- ~ 
gence, a discriminative and determinative force even in’ 
the atom, if we observe the crude inconscient stuff of 
sensation, emotion, memory, impulsion in the plant 
and in this subconscient forms of existence, if we ) 
look at these powers of Nature-force assuming the : 
forms of our subjectivity i in the evolving consciousness 
of animal and man, we shall see that the Sankhya : 
system squares well enough “with all that modern. 4 
quiry has elicited by its observation of material Nature. 
In the evolution of the soul back from Prakriti towards — 
Purusha, the reverse order has to be taken to the 
original Nature-evolution, and that is how the Upa- 
nishads and the Gita followihe and almost quoting the 
Upanishads state the ascending order of our subjective | 
powers. “Supreme, they say,” beyond their objects ‘ ‘are 
the senses, supreme over the senses the mind, supreme _ 
over the mind the intelligent will: that which 1 is supreme ~ 
over the intelligent will, is he,’ —is the conscious _ is 
self, the Purusha. Therefore, says. the aie 1h 4 
Purusha, this supreme cause af our subjective lif 

we have to understand and become 

intelligence; in that we have to fix ur 

ing our lower subjective self i in 

and stilled by-means of the gr rea 

we can. destroy thé te 
peace and self-mast 
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the perceptions and the will in the triple play of Prakriti, 
or it may take its upward and inward orientation to- 
wards a settled peace and equality inthe calm and 
“immutable purity of the conscious silent soul no longer 
subject to the distractions of. Nature. In the former 
alternative the subjective being is at the mercy of the 
objects of sense, it lives in the outward contact of © 
things. That life is the life of desire. For the senses 
excited by their objects create a restless or often violent 
disturbance, a strong or even headlong outward move- 
ment towards the seizure of these objects and their en- 
joyment, and they carry away the sense-mind, ‘as the 
winds catry aways a ship upon the sea;”” the mind sub- : 
- jected to the emotions, passions, spends impulsions 
awakened by this outward movement of the senses 
carries away similarly the intelligent will, which loses 
therefore its power of calm Fionn nen and mastery. 
_ Subjection of the soul to the confused play of the three 
—gunas of Prakriti in ‘their eternal entangled twining 
and wrestling, ignorance, a false, sensuous, objective 
life of the soul, enslavement to grief and wrath and 
: attachment and passion, are the results of the down- 
ward trend of the buddhi,—the troubled life of the ordi- 
Ary _ unenlightened, undisciplined man. _ Those who 
e the Vedavadins make sense- -enjoyment ‘the object 
; mand i its fulfilment the pi teal aim of the soul, 
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we must fix it firmly in the calm self-knowledge of the 
Purusha. The first movement must be obviously to 
get rid of desire which is the whole root of the evil and 


suffering; and in order to get rid of desire, we must put * 


an end tothe cause of desire, the rushing out’of the 
senses to seize and enjoy their objects. We must draw 
them back when they are inclined thus to rush out, draw 
them away from their objects,—as the tortoise draws 
in his limbs into the shell, so these into ‘their source, 
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quiescent in the mind, the mind quiescent in intelligen- _ 


ce, the intelligence quiescent in the soul and _ its self- 
-knowledge, observing the action of Nature, but not 


subject to it, not desiring ony thing that the objective | 


life can give. 


| It is not an external asceticism, the physical renun 
ciation of the objects of sense AR [am teaching, © 
suggests Krishna immediately to avoid a misunderstand. 
ing which is likely at once to arise. Not. the renuncia- 
‘tion of the Sankhyas | or the austerities of the rigid — 
ascetic with his. fasts, his maceration of the body is 
les to. abstain even op. food; that i is not tthe, 
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“sensuous reaction. Otherwise there is nzvritt:, cessa- 
tion of the object, vishaya vinivartante, but no. subjec- : 
tive cessation, no mivritti of the mind; but the senses . 
*are of the mind, subjective, and subjective cessation of 
the vasa is the only real sign of mastery. But how is 
this desitreless contact with objects, this unsensuous use 
of the senses possible ? It is possible, param drishtwa, 
by the vision of the supreme,—faram, the Soul, the 
~ Purusha, —and by living in the Yoga, in union or one- 
ness of the whole subjective being with that, through 
the Yoga of the intelligence; for the one Soul is calm, 
- Satisfied in its own delight, and that delight free from 
duality can take, once we see this supreme thing in us 
and fix the mind and will on that, the place of the sensu- 
ous. object- ridden pleasures and repulsions of the mind, | 
This is the true way of liberation. | | 
Certainly self- -discipline, self-control is never easy. a 
All intelligent human beings know that they must exer- 
cise some control over themselves and nothing is more 
common than this advice to control the senses; but. 
ordinarily it is only advised imperfectly. and practised 
: tly in the most limited and insufficient fashion. 
owever, ee sage, the man of clear, wise and 
| = labours: to hgh et eee 
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intelligence and will forget to see and be seated in the 
calm observing soul, there isa fall from the memory 
of one’s true self, and by that lapse the intelligent will — 
is also obscured, destroyed even. For, for the time* 
being, it no longer exists to our memory of ourselves, 
it disappears in a cloud of passion; we become passion, 
wrath, grief and cease to be self and intelligence and 
will. This then must be prevented and all the senses 
brought utterly under control; for only by an absolute 
control of the senses can the wise and calm intelligence 
be firmly established in its proper seat. 


This cannot be done perfectly by the act of the 
intelligence itself, by a merely mental self-discipline; 
it can only be done by Yoga with something which is — 
higher than itself and in which calm and self-mastery 
are inherent. And this Yoga can only arrive at its 

e success by devoting, by consecrating, by giving up the 
whole self to the Divine, “to Me,” says Krishna; for the _ 
Liberator is within us, but it isnot our mind, nor our — 
intelligence, mor our personal will,—they are only 
instruments. It is the Lord in whom, as we are told 

+ in the end, we have utterly to take refuge. And for that 
we must at first make him the object of our whole being 7 
and keep in soul-contact with him. Thisis the sense — 
of the phrase ‘the must sit firm in Yoga, wholly given 
up to Me;”’ but as yet it is the merest passing hint after 

, the manner of the Gita, three words only which contain. 
- *ip seed the whole gist of the highest secret yet to be 
developed. Yukia dsita matparah. reat | 
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At this is done, then it becomes possible to. “move. ot 
among the objects of sense, in contact with them, acting © 
on them, but with the senses mee under the cont 
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of the subjective self,—not at the mercy of the objects 
and their contacts and reactions,—and that self again 
obedient to the highest self, the Purusha. Then, free 
*-from reactions, the senses will be delivered ioe the 
affections of liking and disliking, escape the duality of 
positive and negative desire, and calm, peace, clearness, 
happy tranquillity, dtmaprasdda, will settle upon the 
man. That clear tranquillity is the source of the soul’s 
_ felicity; all erief begins to lose its power of touching the 
tranquil soul; the intelligence is rapidly established in 
a the peace of the self; suffering is destroyed. It is this 
b cabn, desireless, eriefless fixity of the buddhi in self-poise 


= and self-knowledge fo which the Gita gives the name of 
3 ‘Samadhi. 
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| The sign of bat yan in Saipadhi isnot that he 
- loses consciousness of objects and surroundings and of 
sen mental and. hte aes and cannot be recalled to 
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how does such a man speak, how sit, how walk? No such 
signs can be given, nor does the Teacher attempt ‘to 
supply t them; for the only possible test of its possession a 
is inward ane that there are plenty of hostile psycho- * 
logical forces to apply. Equality is the great stamp of 

_ the liberated soul and of that equality even the most 
discernible signs are still subjective. “A man with mind 
untroubled by sorrows, who has done with desire for 
pleasures, from whom liking and wrath and fear have _ 
passed away, such is the sage whose understanding has 
become founded in stability.” He is “without the triple 
action of the qualities of Prakriti, without the dualities, 
ever based in bis true being, without getting or having, 
possessed of his self.”” For what gettings and havings 
has the free soul ? Once we are possessed of the Self, 
we are in possession of all things. 





& 

And yet he does not cease from oie and action. 
There is the originality and power of the Gita, that 
having affirmed this static condition, this superiority 
to nature, this emptiness even of all that constitutes 
ordinarily the action of Nature for the liberated soul, 
it is stillable to vindicate for it, to enjoin on it even the 
continuance of works and thus avoid the great defect 
-of the merely quietistic and ascetic philosophies,—the — 
defect from which we find them today attempting tor 
escape. ‘Thou hast a right to action, but only tO? 
action, never to its fruits; let not: the fruits of thy & 
works be thy motive, rieithet let there be in thee any — 
attachment to inactivity.” Therefore it is not the — 
works practised with desire by the Veda- vadins, — it 4 
is not the claim for the satisfaction of the restless | Z 
and energetic mind by a Beg activity, thes | m® 
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made by the.practical or the kinetic man, which 1s 
here enjoined. ‘Fixed in Yogado thy actions, having 
abandoned attachment, having become equal in fail- 
ure and success; for it is equality that is meant by Yoga”’. 
Action is distressed by the choice between a relative 


good and evil, the fear of sin and the difficult endeavour 


towards virtue ? But the liberated who has united his ~ 
reason and will with the Divine, casts away from him 
even here in this world of dualities both good doing 
and evil doing; forhe rises toa higher law beyond 
good and evil, founded in the liberty of self-knowledge. 
Such desireless action can have no decisiveness, no 
effectiveness, no efficient motive, no large or vigorous — 


- creative power? Notso; action donein Yoga is not 





only the highest ‘but the wisest, the most potent and 
efficient even for the affairs of the world ; for it is 
informed by the knowledge and will of the Master of 
works: ‘Yoga is skill in works.” But all action directed 
towards lite leads away from the universal aim of 
thé Yogin which is by common consent to escape froin 
bondage to this distressed and sorrowful human birth? 
Not so, either ; the sages who do works without desire 
for fruits and in Yoga with the Divine are liberated 


from the bondage of birth and reach that other 
perfect status in which there are none of the maladies 
which afflict the mind and life of a suflering humanity, 


ee ‘The status he ‘teaches is the Brahmic condition ; 

he gets to firm standing in the Brahman, bréAmi sthiti. 
its 2. reversal of the whole view, experience, know- 
is ledge, values, secings of earth-bound creatures, Lhis life 
: of ‘the dualities which is to them their day, their waking, 
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heir consciousness, their . bright condition of activity | 
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and knowledge, is to him a night, a troubled sleep and 
darkness of the soul; that higher being which 1s to 
them anight, asleep in which all knowledge and will 
cease, is to the self-mastering sage his waking, his * 
luminous day of true being, knowledge and power. 
They are troubled and muddy waters disturbed by 
every little inrush of desire; he is an ocean of wide 
being and consciousness which is ever being filled, yet 
ever motionless in its large poise of his soul; ait the 
desires of the world enter into him as waters into the 
sea, yet he has no desire nor is troubled. For while 
they are filled with the troubling sense of ego and mine 
and thine, he is one with the one self. in all and has 
na. “Lor ‘‘mine.”. He acts -as others, but-he nae. 
abandoned all desires and their longings. He attains ~~ 
to the great peace and is not bewildered by the shows 
of things; he has extinguished his individual ego in the 
One, lives in that unity and, fixed in that status at his 
end, can attain to extinction in the Brahman, Nirvana, 
—not the negative self-annihilation of the Buddhists,but 
the great immergence of the separate personal self into 
the vast Eo of the one infinite impersonal Sean 


Such, re unifying Sankhya, Yoga and Vedebege 
is che first foundation of the teaching of the Gita, It 
is far from being all, butit is the first indispensable - 
practical unity of knowledge and works with a hint 
already of the third crowning intensest element in chee 
soul’s completeness, divine love and devotion. 





WORKS AND SACRIFICE, 


The Yoga of the intelligent will and its culmi- 
nationin the Brahmic status, which occupies all the 
close of the second chapter, contains the seed of much . 
of the teaching of the Gita,—its doctrine of desire- 
less works, of equality, of the rejection of outward 

_ renunciation, of devotion to the Divine; but as yet all 
this is siaht and obscure. - What is most strongly 
emphasised as yet is the withdrawal of the will from 
the ordinary motive of human activities, desire, from 
man’s normal temperament of the sense-seeking 
_ thought and will with its passions and ignorance,. and 
from its customary habit of troubled many-branching 
ideas and wishes to the desireless calm unity and 
_ passionless serenity of the Brahmic poise. So much 
_ Arjuna has understood. He is not unfamiliar with all — 
Bias at is the substance of the current teaching which 
points man to the path of knowledge fo the renun- 
ciation. of life and works as his way of perfection. The 
3 ‘intelligence ‘withdrawing from sense and desire and 
human action and turning to the Highest, to the One, 
= actionless, — to the etareghite, to the 
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so that there seems to be in this teaching a radical 
inconsistency. Not only so; for some kind of work no 
doubt may persist for a while, the minimum, the most 
inoffensive ; but here is a work wholly inconsistent with 
knowledge, with serenity and with the motionless peace 


“@m of the self-delighted soul,—a work terrible, even monst-. 


rous, a bloody strife, a ruthless battle, a giant massacre. ~ 
Yet itis this that is enjoined, this that it is sought to: 4 
justify by the teaching of inner peace and desireless- 
equality and status in the Brahman! Here thenis an 

unreconciled contradiction. Arjuna complains that he 
has been given a contradictory and confusing doctrine, 

not the clear, strenuously single road by which the 

human intelligence can move straight and trenchantly — 
to the supreme good. It isin answer to this objection 

that the Gita begins at once to develop more clearly its 

positive and imperative doctrine of Works. 


4 
a 


The teacher first makes a distinction between the ~ 
two means of salvation on which in this world men can ~ 
concentrate PMparately, the Yoga of knowledge, the 
Yoga of works, the one implying, it is usually supposed, ~ 
renunciation of works as an obstacle to salvation, the — 
other accepting works as a means of salvation. He 
does not.yet insist strongly on any fusion of them, on — 


any reconciliation of the thougit that divides them, 4 


but begins by showing ‘that the renunciation of a 
Sankhyas, the” physical renunciation, “Sannyasa, i 

neither the only way, mor at all the | better — pi 
Naishkarmya, a calm voidness from works, is no pee 
that to which the soul, the Purusha has to attain ; zi Je 4 
it is gee ge eee does the work and the. hee ha a to. 
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attain to a free serenity and poise watching over the 
operations of Prakriti, but not affected by them. That, 
and not cessation of the works of Prakriti, is what is 
really meant by the soul’s nazshkarmya. Therefore it is 
an error to think that by not engaging in any kind of 
action this actionless state of the soul can be attained 
and enjoyed. Mere renunciation of works is not a 
sufficient, not even quite a proper means for salvation. 
“Not by abstention from works does a man enjoy — ~ 
_ actionlessness, nor by mere renunciation (of works) does ae 
he attain to. his perfection,’ ’—to siddhi, the accomplish- 
‘ment of the aims of his self-discipline by ee 


But at least it must be one necessary means, indis- 
 pensable, imperative ? For how, if the works of Prakriti | 
continue, can the soul help beinginvolved in them? 

: - How can I fight and yet in my soul not think or feel 

that I the individual am fighting, not desire victory 
ior be inwardly touched by defeat ? This is the teach- 

ing © of the Sankhyas. that the intelligence of the man 
no > engages i in the activities of Nature, is entangled i in 
sm, i cya and desire and therefore drawn to 
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everyone is made to do action helplessly by the modes 
born of Prakriti.” .The strong perception of the great 
cosmic action and the eternal activity and power of the 


cosmic energy which was so much emphasised after- * 


wards by the teaching of the Tantric Shaktas who even 
made Prakriti or Shakti superior to Purusha, is a very 
remarkable feature of the Gita. Although here an 
undertone, it is still strong enough, coupled with what 
we might call the theistic and devotional elements of its 
thought, to bring in that activism which so strongly 
modifies in its scheme of Yoga the quietistic tenden- 
cies of the old metaphysical Vedanta.. Man embodied 
in the natural world cannot cease from action, not for a 
moment, not fora second ; his very existence here is an 


action ; the whole universe is an act of God, mere ie | 


even is His movement. | : 


Our physical life, its maintenance, its continuance 
is a journey, a pilgrimage of the body, sharira-ydtra, and 


that cannot be effected without action. But even if a 


man could leave his body unmaintained, otiose, if he ~ 


could stand still always like a tree or sit inert like a 


stone, fisthati, that vegetable or material immobility 
would not save him from the hands of Nature ; he 


would not be liberated from her workings. \ For ia is 


not our physical movements and activities alone which | 


are meant by works, by karma; our mental existence 


alsois a great complex action, it is even the greater and _ 


more important part of the works. of the unresting — 
: ete sweet) cause and determinant of the physi- — 


We have gained nothing if we repress the -effaet * 


y a retain. the activity of the subjective cause. The i 
me objects of sense are eke an occasion: for our bond: ge, 
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the mind’s insistence on thena is the means, the instru- 
mental cause. A man may control his organs of action 
and refuse to give them their natural play, but he has 
* gained nothing if his mind continues to remember and 
dwell upon the objects of sense. Such a man_ has be- 
wildered himself with false notions of self-discipline ; he 
has not understood its object or its truth, northe first 
principles of his subjective existence; therefore all his 
methods of self-discipline are false and null. | The 
body’s actions, even the mind’s actions are nothing in- 
_ themselves, neither a bondage, nor the first cause of 
bondage. What is vital is the mighty energy of Nature 
which will have her way and her play in her great field 
_of mind and life and body ; what is dangerous in her, is. 
the power of her three gwnas, modes or qualities‘to con- 
fuse and bewilder the intelligence and so obscure the 
soul. That, as we shall see later, is the whole crux of 
action and liberation for the Gita. Be free from 
: ee and bewilderment by the three gunas and 
action can continue, as it must continue, and even the 
“largest, richest or most enormous and violent action; it 
- does not matter, for nothing then touches the nee 
the ‘Soul has Sears cos aaa 
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a Bat. at _ present the re bee not proceed to. that 
ger point. Since the mind is the instrumental cause, 
: ton | Is impossible, what is rational, necessary, 
ay is a controlled action of ie subjective 
“organism. ‘The mind | must bring the 
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senses under its control as an instrument of the intelli- 


gent will and then the organs of action must be used 


for their proper office, for action, but for action done as 
Yoga. But what is the essence of this self-control, 
what is meant by action dohe as Yoga, Karmayoga? 
It is non-attachment, it is to do works without clinging 
with the mind to the objects of sense and the fruit -of 
the works. Not complete inaction, which is an error, a 
confusion, a self-delusion, an impossibility, but action 
full and free done without subjection to sense and pas- 
sion, desireless and unattached works, are the first secret 
of perfection. Do action thus  self-controlled, says 
Krishna, uiyatam kuru karma twam: I havesaid that 
knowledge, the intelligence, is greater than works, yd- 
yast karmano buddhih, but I did not mean that 
inaction is greater than action; the contrary is the 
truth, karma jydyo akarmanah. For knowledge does 
not mean renunciation of works, it means equality 
and mnon-attachment to desire and the objects 


‘of sense; and it means the poise of the intelligent 


will in the Soul free and -high-uplifted above the 
lower instrumentation of Prakritr*and controlling 


the works of the mind andthe senses and body 


in the power of self-knowledge and the pure objectless 


en Or an OR AF EE ee ee 


* Again, I cannot accept the current interpretation of niyatam karma as 
if it meant fixed and formal works and were equivalent to the Vedic nitya- 
karma, the regular works of sacrifice, ceremonial and the daily rule of Vedic 











living. Surely, niyata simply takes up the niyamya of the last.-verse. Krishna— 


makes a statement, ‘he who controlling the senses by the mind engages with 
the organs of action in Yoga of action, he excels,” manasa niyamya arabhate 
harmayogam, and he immediately goes on to draw from the statement an in- 
junction, to°sum it up and convert it into a rule. “Do thou do controlled 
action,’ niyatam kuru karma twam : niyatam takes up the niyamya, kuru 
karma takes up— the drabhate karmayogam. Not formal works fixed by an 
external rule, but -desireless works controlled by the liberated buddhi, is the 


Gita’s teaching. = : hae 
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self-delight of spiritual realisation, myaiam karma. 
Buddhiyoga is fulfilled by karmayoga ; the Yoga of the - 
self-liberating ;intelligent: will; finds ‘its full meaning 
- by the Yoga, of desireless | ks: Thus the Gita founds 
its teaching of the necessity of desireless works, msh- 
kama karma, and unites the subjective practice of the 
Sankhyas—rejecting their. merely physical rule—with 
the practice of Yoga. 


But still there is an essential difficulty unsolved. _ 

_ Desire is the ordinary motive of all human actions, and 
if the soul is free from desire, then there is no farther 
‘rationale for action. We may be compelled to do 
certain works for the maintenance of the body, but 
even that is ‘a subjection to the desire of the body 
_ which we ought to get rid of if we are-to attain perfec- 
tion. But granting that this cannot be done, the 
pony way is to-fix a rule for action outside ourselves, 
: not dictated by anything in our subjectivity, the mztya- 
ee of the Vedic rule, the routine of ceremonial 
: - sacrifice, daily conduct and social duty, which the man 
who seeks liberation may do simply because it is 


a 
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| eo me: ae without any personal purpose or 











boi ebicctve. is the actions even of the liberat- 

sage_are to be controlled and determined by 
2, swabhidva-niyatam, then the only subjective 
action is:desire’of whatever kind, lust of the 
of the heart or base or noble aim of 


bad 


subject to the gunas of Prakriti, Let 
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us then interpret the myata karma of the Gita as the 
nitya-karma of the Vedic rule, its kartavya karma or 
work that has to be done as the Aryan rule of social 


duty and let us take too its work doneas a sacrifice. to ~ 


mean simply these Vedic sacrifices and this fixed social 
duty performed disinterestedly and without any personal 
object. This is how the Gita’s doctrine of desireless work 
is often interpreted. Butit seems to me that the Gita’s 
teaching is not so crude and simple, not so local and 
atemporal and narrow as all that. It is large, free, subtle 
and profound ; it is for all time and for all men, not for 
a particular age and country. Especially, it is always 
breaking free from external forms, details, dogmatic 
notions and going back to principles and the great facts 
of our nature and our being. It is a work of large 
philosophic truth and spiritual practicality, not of con- 


strained religious and philosophical formulas and 


stereotyped dogmas. | 

The difficulty is this, how, our nature being what 
it is and desire the common principle of its action, is it 
possible to institute a really desireless action ? For 
what we call ordinarily disinterested action is not really 
desireless ; it is simply a replacement of certain smaller 
personal interests by other larger desires which have 
only the appearance of being impersonal, virtue, 
country, mankind. All action, moreover, as Krishna 
insists, is done by the gunas of preakaa by our nature ; 
in acting according to the Shastra we are still acting 
according to our nature,—even if this Shastraic action 
is not, as it usually is, a mere cover for our desires, pre- 
judices, passions, egoisms, our personal, national, Sec- 


tarian vanities, sentiments and preferences ; but even 
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otherwise, even at the purest, still we obey a choice of 
our nature, andif our nature were different and the 
gunas acted on our intelligence and will in some 


Other combination, we would not accept the Shastra, 


but live according to our pleasure or our intellectual 
notions or’ else break free - from the social law 
to livé the life of the solitary or the ascetic. We 
cannot become impersonal by obeying. something 


outside ourselves, for we cannot so get outside our- 


selves; we can only: do it by rising to the highest in 


ourselves, into our free Soul and Self which is the same 


and one in all and has therefore no personal interests, 
to the Divine in our being who possesses Himself trans- 
cendent of cosmos and is therefore not bound by His 
cosmic works or His individual action. . That is what 
the Gita teaches and desirelessness is only a means to 


- this end, not an aim in itself. Yes, but how is it to be 


brought about ? By doing all works with sacrifice as the 


only object, is the reply of the divine Teacher. ‘ By 
3 doing works otherwise than for sacrifice, this world of 
_ men is in bondage to works; for sacrifice practise works, 
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O son of Kunti, becoming ice from all attachment.” 
It is evident that all works and not merely sacrifice and 
social duties can be done in this spirit ; any action may 
be done either from the ego-sense narrow or enlarged or 


for the sake of the Divine. All being and all action of 
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thought of ego, we loosen this knot and finally arrive 
at freedom. 


At first, however, the Gita ‘takes. up the Vedic 
Statement of the idea of sacrifice and phrases the law 
~ of sacrifice in its current terms. This it does with a 
definite object. We have seen that the quarrel bet- 
ween renunciation and works has two forms, the opposi- 
tion of Sankhya and Yoga which is already in principle 
reconciled and the opposition of Vedism and Vedantism - 
which the Teacher has yet toreconcile. ‘The first is a 
larger statement of the opposition in which the idea of 
works is general and wide. The Sankhya starts from the 
notion of the divine status as that of the immutable and 
inactive Purusha which each soul is in reality and 
makes an opposition between inactivity of Purusha and 
activity of Prakriti; so its logical culmination is cessa- 
tion of all» works. Yoga starts from the notion of the 
Divine as Ishwara, lord of the operations of Prakriti 
and therefore superior to them, and its logical culmina- 
tion is not cessation of works bts the soul’s superiority — 
to them and freedom even though doing all works. In 
the opposition of Vedism and Vedantism works, karma, 
are restricted to Vedic works and sometimes even tq 
Vedic sacrifice and ritualised works, all else being ex- 
cluded as not useful to salvation. Vedism of the 
Mimansakas insisted on them as the means, Vedantism 
taking its stand on the Upanishads looked on them as 
only a preliminary belonging to the state of ignorance 
“and in the end to be overpassed and rejected, an 
obstacle to the seeker of liberation. Vedism worship- 
ped the Devas, the gods, with sacrifice and held them 
to be the powers who assist our salvation. Vedan- 
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tism was inclined to atid them as powers of the 
mental and material world opposed to our salvation 
(men, says the Upanishad, are the cattle of the 
gods, who do not desire him to know and be free) ; it 
saw the Divine as the immutable Brahman who has to 
be attained not by works of sacrifice and worship but 
by knowledge. Works only lead to material results and 
to an inferior Paradise; therefore they have to be re- 
nounced, 


The Gita resolves this opposition by insisting that 
the Devas are only forms of the one Deva, the Ishwara, 
the ‘Lord of all Yoga and worship and sacrifice and 
austerity, and if it is true that sacrifice offered to the 
Devas leads only to material results and to Paradise, it 
is also true that sacrifice offered to the Ishwara leads 
- beyond them to the great liberation. For the Lord and 
the immutable Brahman are not two different beings, 
' but one and the same Being, and whoever strives to- 
. wards - either, is ee towards eee one divine 
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& 
and the objective, and its return to the undifferen- 


tiated and the immutable. It is with this object 
of reconciliation in his mind that the Teacher first 
approaches his statement of the doctrine of sacri- 
fice; but throughout, even from: the very begim- 
ning, he keeps his eye not on the restricted Vedic sense 
of sacrifice and works, but on their larger and universal 
application,—that widening of narrow and formal no- 
tions to admit the great general truths they unduly 
restrict which is always the method of the. Gita. 


THE SIGN(FICANCE OF SACRIFICE 


The Gita’s theory of sacrifice is stated in two 
separate passages; one -we find in the third: chapter, 
another in the fourth; the first gives it in language 
which might, taken by itself, seem to be speaking only 
of the ceremonial sacrifice; the second interpreting — 
that into the sense of a large philoso phi ical symbolism, 
transforms at once its whole significance and_ raises 
it to a plane of high psychological and spiritual truth, 
“With sacrifice the Lord of creatures of old created 
creatures and said, By this shall you bring forth (fruits 
or offspring ), let this be your milker of desires. Foster 
by this the gods and let the gods foster you; foster- 

ing each other, you shall attain to the supreme good. 
_ Fostered by: sa¢rifice the gods shall give you desired 
es who enjoys their given enjoyments and 
has not given tothem, heisathief. The good who 
eat what i is left from the sacrifice, are released from 
all sin; but evil are they and enjoy sin who cook 
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= (the food) for their own sake. From fo creatures | 
come into being, from rain is the birth of food, from 
> oe a into- nae the rain, sacrifice is born 
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~to convey only a traditional theory of ritualism and 
the necessity of the ceremonial  offering,— Krishna 
proceeds to state the superiority of the spiritual man 
to works, ‘But the man-whose delight is in the Self 
and whois satisfied with the enjoyment of the Self and 
in the Self he is content, for him there exists no work 


that needs to be done. He has no object here to be 


gained by action done and none to be gained by action 
undone; he has no dependence on all these existences 
for any object to be gained.” 


‘ \ 


Here then are the two ideals, Vedist and Vedantist, | 
standing as if in all their sharp original separation and 


opposition, on one side the active ideal of acquiring 
enjoyments here and the highest good beyond by sacri- 


fice and the mutual dependence of the human being 
and the divine powers and onpthe other, facing it, -* 
the austerer ideal of the. liberated. man. who, ‘inde- — 


pendent in the Spirit, has nothing to do with enjoy- 
ment or works or the human or the divine worlds, 
but exists only inthe peace of the supreme Self, 
Noe boys in the calm joy of the Brahman. The next 

crga@te a ground for the reconciliation | between 
tremes; the secret is not inaction as soon as 
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even by works that Janaka and the rest attained ‘to 
perfection.” It is true that works and sacrifice are a 
means of arriving at the highest good, sreyah param 
avapsyatha ; but there are three kinds of works, that 
done without sacrifice for personal enjoyment which ts 
_ entirely selfish and egoistic and misses the true law and 
~ aimand utility of life, mogham partha sa jivati, that done 
with desire, but with sacrifice and the enjoyment only 
: asa result of sacrifice and therefore to that extent con- 
_ secrated and sanctified, and that done without desire 
or attachment of any ad It is the last which brings 
“the soul of man to the highest, param dapnoti pirushah. 





: ihe whole sense and drift of this teaching. turns 
= Phsoe the interpretation we are to give to the important 
= words, yajna, karma, brahma, sacrifice, work, Brahman. 

= the sacrifice is simply the Vedic sacrifice, if the work 
from which it is born is the Vedic rule of works and if 
| he ser op which the work itself is born is the 
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sin. Even salvation, even the highest good is to be 
gained by ceremonial sacrifice. It must never be 
abandoned. Even the seeker of liberation has to conti- 
- nue to do ceremonial sacrifice, although without attach- 
ment; itis by ceremonial sacrifice and ritualistic works 
done without attachment that men of the type of 
Janaka attained to spiritual perfection and liberation. 























Obviously, this cannot be the meaning of the Gita, . 
for it would be in contradiction with all the rest of dias F 
2 * book. Even in the passage itself, without the illumin- -— 
_= ing interpretation afterwards given to it in the fourth 
chapter, we have already an indication of a wider sense 
where it is said that sacrifice is born from work, work 4 
from brahman, brahman from the Akshara, and theretades a 
the all-pervading Brahman, sarvagatam - brahma, ae 4 
established in the sacrifice. The connecting logic of the - 
“therefore” and the repetition of the word sbrahmna — 4 
are significant; for it shows clearly that the brahman : 
from which all work is born has to be understood — 
wads an eS not so much to BE, current, Vedic ie ‘4 
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may say, out of the Akshara, the immutable Purusha, 
the Self who stands above all the modes or qualities or 
workings of Nature, wstrargunya. The Brahman is one 
“but self-displayed in two aspects, the immutable Being 
and the creator and originator of works in the mutable 
_ becoming, Atman, sarvabhiitant; it is the immobile 
_ omnipresent Soul of things and it is the spiritual prin- 
‘ ciple of the mobile working of things, Purusha poised in 
himself and Purusha active in Prakriti it is akshara 
and kshara. In both of these i SSects the Divine 3 
YE eing, Purushottama, manifests himself in the universe ; —— 
the immutable above all qualities is His poise ‘of peace, 
4 self- -possession, equality, sama Brahma; from that 
proceeds His manifestation in the wealities of Prakriti 
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1 feat existences ; from that werk proceeds the prin- 
3 sacrifice. _ Even the as interchange 
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creatures, For all the working of Prakriti is in its true 
nature a sacrifice, yajna, with the Divine Being ‘as the 
enjoyer of all energisms and works and sacrifice and 
the great Lord of all existences, bhokidram yajnatapasdm 


sarvabhita-maheswaram, and to know this Divine all- 


pervading and established in sacrifice, sarvagatam yajne 


pratisthitam, is the true, the Vedie knowledge. 


But he may be known in an inferior action through 

the devas, the gods, the powers of the divine Soul in | 
Nature and in the eternal interaction of these powers — 
and the soul of man, mutually giving and receiving, — 
mutually helping, increasing, raising each otbers’ work- 4 
ings and satisfaction, a commerce in which mam rises — 
towards a growing fitness for the supreme good. He — 
recognises that his life is a part of this divine action in — 
Nature and not a thing separate and to be held and 
pursued for’its own sake. He records his enjoyments — 
and the satisfaction of his desires as the fruit of sacri- 
fice and the gift of the gods in their divine universal 
workings and he ceases to putsue them in the false and 
evil spirit of sinful egoistic selfishness as if they were a 
good to bé seized from life by his own unaided strength 
without return and without thankfulness. As this spirit | 
increases in him, he subordinates his desires; becomes 
satisfied with sacrifice as the law of life and ous and — 

is content with whatever remains over from. the sacri- — 
fice, giving up all the rest freely as an offering in the 
great and beneficent interchange between his life and _ 
the world- life. Whoever goes contrary to this law of © 
action and pursues works and_ enjoyment for his” own 4 


isolated persona al self-interest, li es in vain; he misses ‘: 
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upward growth of the soul; he is not on the path which - 


leads to the highest good. But the highest only comes 
when the sacrifice is no longer to the gods, but to the 
one all-pervading Divine established in the sacrifice, of 
whom the gods are inferior forms and powers, and 
when he puts away the lower self that desires and 
enjoys and gives up his personal sense of being the 
_ worker to the true executrix of all works, Prakriti, and 
his personal sense of being the enjoyer to the Divine 
_Purusha, the higher and universal Self who is. the real 
. -enjoyer of the works of Prakriti. In that Self and not 
in any persona al enjoyment he finds now his sole satis- 
- faction, complete content, pure delight ; he has nothing 
to gain by action or inaction, depends neither on gods 
nor men for anything, seeks no profit from any, for the 
 self- delight is all-sufficient to him, but does works for 
~ the sake ‘of the Divine only, as a pure sacrifice, without 
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age of works. “ He who is satisfied with whatever o'ain : 
comes to him and equal in failure and success, is not 
bound even when he acts. When aman liberated, free 
from attachment, acts for sacrifice, all his action is dis- 
solved,” ‘leaves that is to say, no result of bondage or 4 
after-impression on his free, pure, perfect and equal — 
soul. To these passages we shall have to return. — 
They are followed by a perfectly explicit and detailed — 
interpretation of the meaning of yajna in the language of | 
the Gita which leaves no doubt at all about the symbolic — 
use of the words and the psychological character of the — 
sacrifice enjoined by this teaching. In the ancient Vedic — 
ee there was always a double sense physical and — 
psychological, outward and symbolic, the exterior. form 
of the sacrifice and the inner meaning of all its cireum- 
stances. But the secret symbolism of the ancient Vedic 
mystics, exact, curious, poetic, psychological, Jat 4 
been long forgotten by this time and it is. now rent 
- placed by another, large, general and philosophical _ 
in the spirit of Vedanta and a later Yoga. The fir a 
of sacrifice, agi, is no material flame, but brahmdag : 
the fire of the Brahman, or it is the. Brahmat 
energy, innet Agni, priest of the sacrifice, into w 
offering is poured; the fire i is self- control or it is , 
sense-action or it Is the vital energy in that. 
of the control of the vital being throu 1e 
the breath which eee Ra 
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by the sacrifice, offered to the gods and drunk ‘by 
men. The offering itself is whatever working of his 
energy, physical or psychological, is consecrated by him 
inaction of body or action of mind to the gods or God, 
to the Self or to the universal powers, to one’s own 
higher Self or to the Self in mankind and in all exis- 
-_tences. 


_ This elaborate explanation of the Yajna_ sets 
out with a vast and comprehensive definition in 
. which it is declared that theact and energy and 
i - materials of the sacrifice, the giver and receiver of the © 
sacrifice, the goal and object of the sacrifice are all 
the one Biahman: “Brahman is the giving, Brahman. 
i is the food-offering, by Brahman it is died: into 
= the” Brahman- fire, Brahman is that whichy is to be 
attained by samadhi in Brahman- action.” ‘This dates 
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priated action; there is only the divine Purusha acting: — 
by the divine Prakriti in His own being, offering every- : 
thing into the fireof His self-conscious cosmic energy, 
While the knowledge and the possession of His divine 
existence and consciousness by the soul unified with 
Flim is the goal of all this God-directed movement and 
activity. Lo know that and to live and act in this unify- 
ing consciousness is to be free. | 


But. all even of the Yogins have not attained to 
this knowledge. ‘Some Yogins follow after the sacrifice 
which is of the gods; others offer the sacrifice by the 
sacrifice itself into the Brahman-fire”. The former 
conceive of the Divine in various forms and powers 
and seek him by various means, ordinances, dharmas, 
laws or, aSgwe might say, settled rites of action, self- 
discipline, consecrated works ; for the latter, those who 
already know, the simple fact of sacrifice, of offering 
whatever work to the Divine itself, of casting all their 
activities into the unified divine consciousness and 
energy, is their one means, their one dharma. The means— 
of sacrifice are various; the offerings are of many kinds. 
There is the psychological sacrifice of self-control and 
self-discipline which leads to the higher self-possession 


and self-knowledge. ‘‘Some offer their senses into the 
fires of control, others offer the objects of sense into the 
fires of sense, and others offer all the actions of the 
sense and all the actions of the vital force into the fire 
of the Yoga of self-control kindled by knowledge.” 
There is, that is to say, the discipline which receives the 
objects of sense perception without allowing the mind to_ 
be disturbed or affected by its sense-activities, the senses | 
“themselves becoming pure fires of sacrifice ; there is the 
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discipline which stills the senses so that the soul in its 


purity may appear from behind the veil of mind action, 
‘ealm and still; there is the discipline by which, when 


the self is pica all the actions of the sense-perceptions 
and all the action of the vital being are received into that 
one still and tranquil soul. The offering of the striver 
after perfection may be material and physical, dravya- 
yajna, like that consecrated in worship by the devotee 


tohis deity, or itmay be the austerity of his self-dis- 


cipline and energy of.his soul directed to some high 
aim, fapo-yajna, or it may be some form of Yoga like the 
Pranayama of the Rajayogins and Hathayogins, or any 
other yoga-yajna. All these tend to the purification of the 
being; all sacrifice is a way towards the attainment of 
the os: | 


The one thing needful, the saving principle constant 


- in all these variations, is to. subordinate the lower 


activities, to diminish the control of desire and replace 
it by a superior energy, to abandon the purely egoistic 
enjoyment for that diviner delight which comes by 
sacrifice, by self-dedication, by self-mastery, by the 
giving up ofsone’s lower impulses to a greater and 
higher aim. “ They who enjoy the nectar of imrnortality 


‘left over from the sacrifice attain to the eternal 


' Brahman.” Sacrifice. is the law of the world: and 


a. aS 


- nothing can be gained without it, neither mastery here, 


nor the possession of heavens beyond, nor the supreme 


possession of all; ‘this world is not for him who doeth 


not sacrifice, how then any other world?” Therefore 


all these and many other forms of sacrifice have been 
_ “extended in the mouth of the Brahman,” the mouth of 
that Fire which receives all offerings ; they are all means 
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by which the action of the human being can be offe 

up to That of which his outward Existence is a part and’. 
with which his inmost self is one. They are “all born 
of work”’; all proceed from and are css ‘ the one 
vast energy of the Divine which manifests itself in the 
universal karma and makes all the cosmic activity a pro- 
oTessive offering to the one Self and Lord and of which 
the last stage for the human being is self- knowledge 
and the possession of the divine .or Brahmic conscious- _ 
ness. ‘So knowing thou shalt become free”? 


ad 


. and forms of the one great Existefice in ale means 
x 
a 


> 


But there are gradations in the range ae ‘these ~ 
various forms of sacrihee the physical offering the — 
lowest, the sacrifice of knowledge the highest. ‘Know- — 
ledge is that in which all this action culminates, not ~ 
any lower knowledge, but the highest, self- knowledge | 
and God-knowledge, that which we can learn from. 
those who know the true principles of existence, that by 
possessing which we shall not fall again into the i 
bewilderment of the mind’s ignorance and into its 
bondage to mere sense-knowledge and to the inferior 
activity of the desires and passions. The knoy 
in which all culminates is that by which “ ‘thou, 
see all existences (becomings, bAéitanz) without « exer 
in the Self, thenin Me”. For the Self is. t r 
immutabl e, all- pervading, al-eontaning, sel 
reality, or Brahman age Hiei Coe 
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) existence P and of whom all that is mutable or immut+. 
able i is the manifestation. He is God, the Divine, the 

- Purushottama. To Him we offer everything as a 

" sacrifice ; into His hands we give up our actions; in 
; His existence we live and move; unified with Him in 

our nature and with all existence in Him, we become 
# Se soul and one power of being with | aa and with all 
_ beings ; with His supreme reality we identify and unite 
our self- being. | By works done for sacrifice, eliminating 
| desire, we arrive at knowledge and at the soul’s posses- 
sion of itself; by works done in self-knowledge and 
_ God- knowledge we are liberated into the unity, peace 
and Joy & ee ane existence. | 
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We have, before we can proceed further, to gather 
up all that has been said in its main principles. The 
whole of the Gita’s gospel of works rests upon its idea 
of sacrifice and contains in fact the eternal connecting 
truth of God and the world and works. The human mind 
seizes ordinarily only fragmentary notions and ‘stand- 
points of a manysided eternal truth of existence and 
builds upon them its various theories of life and ethics 
and religion, stressing this or that sign or appearance, 
but to some entirety of it it must: always tend to re- 
awaken whenever it returns in an age of large enlighten- 
ment to any entire and synthetic relation of its 
world-knowledge with its God - knowledge and selif- 
knowledge. The gospel of the Gita reposes upon this 
fundamental Vedantic truth that all being is the one 
Brahman and all existence the wheel of Brahman, a 
divine movement opening out from God and returning 
to God. Allis the expressive activity of Nature and 
Nature a power ‘of the Divine which works out the 
consciousness and will of the divine Soul master of her 
worksandinhabitant of her forins. It is for his satisfaction 
that she descends into the absorption of the forms of 
things and the works of life and mind and returns again 
through mind and self-knowledge to the conscious 
possession of the Soul that dwells within her. There 
is first an mvolving of self ‘and all itis or means in 
an evolution of phenomena ; there is afterwards an evo- 
lution of self, a revelation of all it is and means, all that 
is hidden and yet suggested by the phenomenal creation, 
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This cycle of Nature could not be what itis but for 


the Purusha assuming and maintaining simultaneously — 


three eternal poises each of which is necessary to the 
totality of thisaction. It must manifest itself in the mut- 
able, and there we see it as the finite, the many, all exist- 
ences, sarvabhiitani. It appears tous as the finite persona- 
lity of these million creatures with their infinite diversities 
3 and various relations and it appears to us behind these as 
the soul and force of the action of the gods,—that is to 
: say, the cosmic powers and qualities of the Divine which 
_ preside over the workings of the life of the universe and 
constitute to our perception different universal forms of 


_the one Existence, or, it may be, various self-statements | 


_of personality of the one supreme Person. Then, secret 
behind and within all forms and existences, we perceive 


too an immutable, an infinite, a timeless, an impersonal], 


a one unchanging spirit of existence, an indivisible Self 
& of all that is, in which all these many find themselves to 
_bereally one. And therefore by returning tothat the active, 
“finite personality of the individual being discovers that 
it can release itself into a silent largeness of universality 
nd the. peace and poise of an immutable and unattach- 
-ed unity with all that proceeds from and is supported 
by this indivisible Infinite. Or even he may escape into 
i t from individual existence, But the highest secret of all, 
um vahasyant, is the Purushottama. This is this 
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things find their secret truth and their absolute 
reconciliation. 


All truth of works must depend upon the truth of 
being. All active existence must be in its inmost reality 
a sacrifice of works offered by Prakriti to Purusha, 
Nature offering to the supreme and infinite Soul the 
desire of the multiple finite Soul within her. Life isan — 
altar to which she brings her workings and the fruits of 
her workings and lays them before whatever aspect of 
the Divinity the consciousness in her, has reached for - 
whatever result of the sacrifice the desire of the living 
soul can seize on as its immediate or its highest good. 
According to the grade of consciousness and _ being> 
which the soul has reached in Nature, will be the 
Divinity it worships, the delight which it seeks and the 
hope for which it sacrifices. And in the movement of 
the mutable Purusha in nature all is and must be inter- 
change; for existence is one and its divisions must found 
themselves on some law of mutual dependence, each 
‘growing by each and living by all. Where sacrifice is 
not willingly given, Nature exacts it by force, she satis- 
fies the law of her living. A mutual giving and receiv- 
ing is the law of Life without which it cannot for one 
moment endure, and this fact is the stamp of the divine - 
creative Will on the world it has manifested in its being, 
the proof that with sacrifice as their eternal companion 
the Lord of creatures has created all these existences. 
The universal law of sacrifice is the sign that the world 
is of God and belongs to God and that life is his domi- 
nion and house of worship and not a field for the self- 
satisfaction of the independent ego; not the fulfilment of. 
the ego,—that is ony our ee pelt obscure beginning, 
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but the A eavery of God, the worship and seeking of 
the Divine and the Infinite through a constantly enlarg- 
ing sacrifice culminating in a perfect selfgiving "founda 
on a perfect self-knowledge ts that to which the expeti- 
ence of life is at last intended to lead. 


But the dividual being begins with ignorance and 
~ persists long in ignorance. Acutely conscious of himself 
_he sees the €go as the cause and whole meaning of life 
and not the Divine. He sees himself as the doer of 
_ works and does not see that all the workings of existence, 
_ including his own internal and external activities are the 

workings of one universal Nature and nothing else. He 
- sees himself as the enjoyer of works and imagines that 
a him all exists and him Nature ought to satisfy and 
~ obey his ‘personal will ; he does not see that she is not at 
~ all concerned with satiety: ing him or at all careful of his 
— will, but mee a pugner universal will and seeks to salis- 
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not use life and works for the enlargement and elevation 
of his being through sacriftce, he lives in vain. : 


Only when the individual being begins to perceive 
and acknowledge in his acts the value of the self in 
others as well as the power and needs of his own ego, 
begins to perceive universal Nature behind his own 
workings and through the cosmic godheads gets some 
glimpse of the One and the Infinite, is he on his way to _ 
the transcendence of his limitation by the ego and the 
discovery of his soul. .He begins to discover a law 
other than that of his desires, to which his desires must 
be more and more subordinated and subjected; he 
develops the purely egoistic into the understanding and 
ethical being. He begins to give more value to the 
claims of the self in others and less to the claims of his 
ego; he admits the strife between egoism and altruism 
and by the increase of his altruistic tendencies he pre- 
pares the enlargement of his own consciousness and 
being. He begins to perceive Nature and divine Powers 
in Nature to whom he owes sacrifice, adoration, obedi- 
ence, because it is by them and by their law. that the 
workings both of the mental and the material world are 
controlled, and he learns that only by increasing their 
presence and their greatness in his thought and will and 
life can he himself increase his powers, knowledge, right 
action and the satisfactions which these things bring to 
him. Thus he adds the religious and supraphysical to the 
material and egoistic.sense of life and prepares himself 
torise through the finite to the Infinite, 


But this is only a long intermediate stage. It is 
still subject to the law of desire, to the centrality of all 
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things in the conceptions and needs of his ego and to 
the control of his being as well as his works by Nature, 
though it is a regulated and governed desire, a clarified 
ego anda Nature more and more subtilised and enlight- 
ened by the sattwic, the highest natural principle. All 
this is still within the domain, though the very much 
enlarged domain, of the mutable, finite and personal. 
_ The real self-knowledge and consequently the right way 
_ of works lies beyond; for the sacrifice done with know- 
ledge is the highest sacrifice and that alone brings a 
perfect working. That can only come when he perceives 
that the self in him and'the self in others are one being 
and this self is something higher than the ego, an in- 
finite, an impersonal, a universal existence in whom all 
move and have their being,— when he perceives that all 
the cosmic gods to whom he offers his sacrifice are 
forms of one infinite Godhead and when again, leaving 
all his limited and limiting conceptions of that one 
Godhead, he perceives him to be the supreme and in- 
effable Deity who is at once the finite and the infinite, 
the one self and the many, beyond Nature though 
manifesting himself through Nature, beyond limitation 
by qualities though formulating the power of his being 
through infinite quality. This is the Purushottama to 
‘whom the sacrifice has to be offered, not for any 
transient personal fruit of works, but for the soul’s pos- 
session of God and in order to live in harmony and 
union with the Divine. 


In other words, man’s way to liberation and perfec- 
tion lies through an increasing impersonality. It is his 
ancient and constant experience that the more he 
opens himself to the impersonal and infinite, to that 
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which is pure and high and one and common in all 
things and beings, the impersonal and infinite in Nature, 
the impersonal and infinite in life, the impersonal -and 
infinite in his own subjectivity, the less he is bound by 
his ego and by the circle of the finite, the more he feels a 
sense of largeness, peace, pure happiness. The pleasure, 
joy, satisfaction which the finite by itself can give or the 
ego. in its own right attain, is transitory, petty and 
insecure. To dwell ae in the ego-sense and its 
finite conceptions, powers, satisfactions is to find this 
world for ever full of transience and suffering, amtyam 
asukham; the finite life is always troubled by a certain 
sense of vanity for this fundamental reason that the 
finite is not the whole or the highest truth of life; life 
is not entirely real until it opens into the sense of the 
infinite. It is for éhis reason that the Gita opens its 
gospel of works by insisting on the Brahmic conscious- 
ness, the impersonal life, that great object of the disci- 
pline of the ancient sages. -For the impersonal, the 


infinite, the One in which all the permanent, mutable, 


multiple activity of the world finds above itself its base 


of permanence, security and peace, is the immobile Self, 


the Akshara, the Brahman. If we see this, we shall 
see that to raise one’s consciousness and the poise of 
one’s being out of limited personality into this infinite 
and impersonal Brahman is the first spiritual necessity. 


To see all beings in this one Self is the knowledge 


which raises the soul out of egoistic ignorance and its 
works and results; to live in it is to acquire peace and 


firm spiritual foundation. 


The way to bring about this great transformation 
follows a double path ; for there is the way of knowledge _ 
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and there is the way of works, and the Gita combines 
them in a firm synthesis. The way of knowledge is to 
turn the understanding, the intelligent will away from 
its downward absorption in the workings of the mind 
and the senses and upward to the self, the Purusha or 
Brahman ; it is to make it dwell always on the one idea 
of the one Sa If and not in the many-branching concep- 
tions of the mind and many-streaming impulses of desire. 


T&&ken by itself this path would seem to lead to the 


complete renunciation of works, to an immobile pas- 
sivity and to the severance of the soul from Nature. 
But in reality such an absolute renunciation, passivity 
and severance are impossible. Purusha and Prakriti 
are twin principles of being which cannot be severed, 
and so long as we remain in Nature, our workings in 


Nature must continue, even though they ‘may take 
‘a different form or rather a different sense from 
those of the unenlightened soul. The real renunciation— 
for renunciation, sannyasa, there must be—is not the 
fleeing from works, but the slaying of ego and desire. 
The way is to abandon attachment to the fruit of works 
even while doing them, and the way is to recognise 


Nature as the agent and leave her to do her works and. 


to livein the soul asthe witness and sustainer, watching 
and ee sinios her, but — attached either to her actions 
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existence is seen and felt to be only one of these and its 
workings are seen and felt to be those of Nature, not of 
our real self which is the silent, impersonal unity. The 


ego claimed them as its own doings and therefore we 


thought them ours; but the ego is now dead and Hence- 
forth they are no longer ours, but Nature’s. We have 
achieved by the slaying of ego impersonality in our being 
and consciousness; we have achieved by the renuncia- 
tion of desire impersonality in the works of our nature. 
Weare free not only in inaction,» but in action; our 
liberty does not depend on a physical and temperamen- 
tal immobility and vacancy, nor do we fall from freedom 
directly we act. Even in a full current of natural 
action the impersonal soul in us remains calm, still, and 
free. 


The liberation given by_this perfect impersonality 
is real, is complete, is indispensable ; but is it the last 
word, the end of the whole matter? All life, all world- 


ss 
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existence, we have said, is the sacrifice offered by Nature © 


to the Purusha, the one and secret soul in Nature, in 


whom all her workings take place ; but its real sense is 


obscured in us by ego, by desire, by our limited, active, 


multiple personality. We have risen out of ego and 
desire and limited personality and by impersonality, its 
ereat corrective, we have found the impersonal Godhead; 
we have identified our being with the one self and soul 
in whom all exist. The sacrifice of works continues, 
conducted not by ourselves any longer, but by Nature,— 
Nature operating through the finite part of our being, 
mind, senses, body,— but in our infinite being. But to 


whom then is this sacrifice offered and with what object? 


For the impersonal hasmio activity se no Hosie yy 0 
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object to be gained, no dependence for anything on all 
this world of creatures ; it exists for itself, in its own 
self-deli¢ht, in its own immutable, eternal being. We 
may have to do works without desire as a means in order 
to reach this impersonal self-existence and_ self-delight, 
but, that movement once executed, the object of works is 
finished; the sacrifice isno longer needed. Works may 
even then continue because Nature continues and her 
activities; but there is nolonger any further object in 
these works. The sole reason for our continuing to act 
after liberation ts purely negative; itis the compulsion of 
Nature on our finite parts of mind and body. But if 
that be all, then, first, works may well be whittled down 
and reduced toa minimum, may be confined to what 
Nature’s compulsion absolutely will have from our 
bodies ; and secondly, even if there is no reduction toa 
‘minimum,—since action does not matter and inaction 
also 1 is mo object,—then the nature of the works also 
‘does not matter. Arjuna, once having attained know- 
ledge, may continue to fight out the battle of Kurukshe- 
‘tra, following his old Kshatriya nature, or he may leave 


‘it and live the life of the Sannyasin, following his new 
ietistic egiiopebe. Which of these things he does, 
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lf this were so the Gita would lose all its meaning; 

for its first and central object would be defeated., But | 
the Gita insists that the nature of the action does matter 
and that there is a positive sanction for continuance in 
works, not only that one quite negative and mechanical 
reason, the objectless compulsion of Nature. There is — 
still, after the ego has been conquered, a divine Lord 
and enjoyer of the sacrifice, bhoktdram yajnatapasdm, 
and there is still an object in the sacrifice. The imperson- 

al Brahman is not the very last word, not the utterly 
highest secret of our being; for ii ere and personal, 
finite and infinite turn out to be only two opposite, yet 
concomitant aspects of a divine Being unlimited by — 
these distinctions who is both these things at once. God ~ 
is an ever unmanifest Infinite ever self-impelled to mani- — 
fest himself in the finite; he is the great impersonal — 
Person of whom all personalities are partial appearances; — 
he is the Divine who reveals himself in the human being, — 
the Lord seated in the heart of man. Knowledge teaches ~ 
-us to see all beings in the one impersonal self, for so we 3 
are liberated from the separative ego sense, and then — 
through this delivering impersonality to see them 1 in this” ‘ 
God, dtmani atho mayt, “in the Self and then in. Me.”Our z 
ego, our limiting personalities stand in the way of « our 
‘recognising the Divine who is in all and in whom at 
have their being; for, subject to personality, we soetuly 3 
such fragmentary aspects of Him as the finite appeal ae 
ances of eee sulfer us s to Seize. wee hays to arrive eat 
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taining, not excluding all finite appearances, this 1m- 
personal admitting, not rejecting all individualities and 
personalities, this immobile sustaining, pervading, con-: 
taining, not standing apart from all the movement of 
Nature, is the clear mirror in which the Divine will 
reveal His being. Therefore it is to the Impersonal 
that we have first to attain ; through the cosmic deities, 
_ through the aspects of the finite alone the perfect know- 
- ledge of God cannot be totally obtained. But neither 
is the silent immobility of the impersonal Self, conceived- 
‘as shut into itself and divorced from.all that it sustains, 
_ contains and pervades, the whole all revealing all-satis- 
_ fying truth of the Divine. To see that we have to look 
through its silence to-the Purushottama, and he in his 
_ divine greatness possesses both the Akshara and the 
_ Kshara; he is seated in the immobility, but he mani- 
fests himself in the movement and in all the action of 
cosmic Nature ; to him even after liberation the sacrifice 
of works in | Natare continues tq be offered. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF DIVINE WORKS 


This then is the sense of the Gita’s doctrine of 
sacrifice. Its full significance depends on the idea of 
the Purushottama which as yet is not developed,—we 

find it set forth clearly only much later in the eighteen 
chapters,—and therefore we have had to anticipate, at 
whatever cost of infidelity to the progressive method 
of the Gita’s exposition, that central teaching. At pre- 
c sent the Teacher simply gives a hint, merely adum- 
brates this supreme presence of the Purushottama and . 
his relation to. the immobile Self in whom it is our 
first business,our pressing spiritual need to find our poise 
of perfect: peace and equality by attainment to the 
- Brahmic condition. He speaks as yet not at all in set 
terms of the Purushottama, but of Dimselt—— 1 
‘rishna, Narayana, the Avatar, the God in man who is 
the Lord i in the universe incarnated in the figure of 
e _charioteer of Kurukshetra. “In the Self, 
”, is the formula he gives, implying that the 
e of the individual personality by seeing it 
in the abies ee existent Being 
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immobile Purusha beyond the three gunas, we can 
ascend finally into the higher nature of the infinite 
Godhead which is not bound by the three gunas even 
when it acts through Nature. Keaching the inner 
actionlessness of the silent Purusha, naishkarmya, and 
leaving Prakriti to do her works, we can attain 
supremely beyond to the status of the divine Mastery 
which is able to-do all works and yet be bound by none. 
The idca of the VPurushottama, seen here as the in- 
carnate Narayana, Krishna, is therefore the key. 
Without it the withdrawal from the lower nature to the 
Brahmic condition leads necessarily to inaction of the 
liberated man, his indiffere:ce to the works of the world ; 
with it the same withdrawal becomes a step by which 
the works of the world are taken up in the spirit, with 
the nature and in the freedom of the Divine. See the 
silent Brahman as the goal and the world with all its 
activities has to be forsaken ; see God, the Divine, the 
Purushottama as the goal, superior to action yet its 
inner spiritual cause and object and original will, and 
the world with all its activities is conquered and 
possessed in a divine transcendence of the world. It can 
sbecome instead of a prison-house an opulent kingdom, 
vajyam samriddham, which we have conquered for the 
spiritual life by slaying the. limitation of the tyrant 
ego and overcoming the bondage of our gaoler desires 
and breaking. the prison of our individualistic posses-. 
sion and. enjoyment. The liberated universalised soul 
becomes swarat samrat, self-ruler Ad emperor. . 


‘The works of sacrifice are thus. vindicated as a 
means of liberation and absol ute spiritual perfection, 
3 samsiddhi eo ie oeake and other great Kamae of 
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+ the mighty ancient Yoga attained to perfection, by 
equal and desireless works done as a sacrifice, without 
the least egoistic aim or attachment,— hkarmanaiva ht 
_—samsiddhim asthita janakddayah. So too and with the 
*same desirelessness, after liberation and perfection, 
_ works can and have to be continued by us ina large 
divine spirit, with the calm high nature of a spiritual 
royalty. “Thou shouldst do works regarding also the 
holding together of the peoples, lokasangraham ecvapt 
ampacyan kavtwm arhast, \Viatsoever the Best doeth, 
at the lower kind of man puts into practice ; the 
ndard he creates, the people follows.” O son of 
a no suede that I need to do if all the 
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174 ESSAYS ON THE GITA , 
concerned much more with the present affairs of the 
world than with any high and far-off spiritual possibility 
seeks to interpret them, as no more than a_philosophi- 
cal and religious justification of social service, patriotic, 
cosmopolitan and humanitarian effort and attachment 
to the hundred eager social schemes and dreams which 
attract the modern intellect. It is not the rule of a 
large moral and intellectual altruism which is here 
announced, but that of a spiritual unity with God and 
with this world of beings who dwellin him and in whom 
he dwells. Itis not an injunction to subordinate the 
individual to society and humanity or immolate egoism 
on the altar of the human collectivity, but to fulfil the 
individualin God and to sacrifice the ego on the one 
true altar of the all-embracing Divinity. The Gita 
moves on a plane of idéas and experiences higher than 
those of the modern’ mind which is at the stage indeed 
of a struggle to shake off the coils of egoism, but is still 
mundane in its outlook and intellectual and moral 
rather than spiritual in its temperament. Patriotism, 
cosmopolitanism, service of society, collectivism, 
humanitarianism, the ideal or religion of humanity are 
admirable aids towards our escape from our primary 
condition of individual, family, social, national egoism 
into a secondary stage in which the naa realises, 
as far asit can be done on the intellectual, moral ane> 
emotional level;—on that level he cannot do it entirely 
in the right and perfect way, the way of the integral 
truth of his being,—the oneness of his existence with 
the existence of other beings. But the thought of the 
Gita reaches beyond to a tertiary condition of our 
developing —self-consciousness towards which the 
secondary is only a partial stage of advance. ; 


® * 
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The Indian social tendency has been to subordinate 
the individual to the claims of society, but Indian 
religious thought and spiritual -seeking have been 
always loftily individualistic in their aims. An Indian 
system of thought like the Gita’s cannot possibly fail 
to put first the development of the individual, the 


highest need of the individual, his claim to discover 


and exercise his largest spiritual freedom, greatness, 
splendour, royalty,—his aim to develop into the illu- 
mined seer and king in the spiritual sense of seerdom 


and kingship, which was the first great charter of the 


ideal humanity promulgated by the ancient Vedicsages. 
To exceed himself was their goal for the individual, 

not by losing all his personal aims in the aims of an 
organised human society, but by enlarging, heightening, 


aggrandizinge himself into the consciousness of the 


Godhead. The rule given here by the Gita is the rule 
for the master man, the superman, the divinised human 


_ being, the Best, not in the sense of any Nietzschean 


any onesided and lopsided, any Olympian, Apollinian 


or Dionysian, any angelic or demoniac supermanhood, 
_butiin that of the man whose whole personality has 


been offered up into the being, nature and conscious- 


ness of the one transcendent and universal Divinity 


e’ gay 4 


: 


and by loss of the smaller self has found its greater 
self, has been divinised. 


To exalt oneself out ae the lower ne il 


» Prakriti, traigunyamayi Maya, into unity with. the di 
_ being, consciousness and nature,* madbhavam agatah, 


the object of the Yoga But when this object is ful fi] Ned, 
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be 
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= when the man isin the Brahmic status and sees no 
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longer with the false egoistic vision himself and the 
wotld, but sees all beings in the Self, in God, and the 
Self in all beings, God in all beings, what shall_be the 
action,—since action there still is,;—which results from 
that seeing, and what shall be the cosmic or individual 
motive of all. his works? [tis the question of Arjuna 
+ but answeredfrom a standpoint other than that from 
which Arjuna* had put it. The motive cannot be 
personal desire on the intellectual, moral, emotional 
level, for that has been abandoned,—even the moral 
motive has been abandoned, since the liberated man 
has passed beyond the lower distinction of sin and 
virtue, lives in a glorified purity beyond good and,evil. 
It cannot be the spiritual call to his perfect self-deves 
lopment by means of disinterested works, for the call 
has been answered, the development is perfect and 
fulfilled. His motive of action can only be the holding 
together of the peoples, chtkirshur lokasangraham. This 
éreat march of the peoples towards a far-off divine ideal 
has to be held together, prevented from falling into the 
bewilderment, confusion and utter discord of the under- 
standing which would lead to dissolution and destruction 
and to which the-world moving forward in the night or 
dark twilight of ignorance would be too easily prone if 
it were not held together, conducted, kept to the great 
lines of its discipline by the illumination, by the 
ngth, by the rule and example, by the mails stan- 

Pe rd and the invisible influence of its Best. ‘The best, 
the individuals. who ate in advance of the general sie 
and above the general level of the. coll lectivity, are the 
“natural leaders pt as for it 1s: be who can point 
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to the race both the way they must follow and the stan- 
dard or ideal they have to keep to or to attain. But 
the divinised man isthe Best in no ordinary sense of 
the word and his influence, his example must havea 
power which that of no ordinarily superior man can 

exercise. What example then shall he give? What 

rule.or standard shall he uphold ? | | 


. In orderto indicate more perfectly his meaning, 
the divine Teacher, the Avatar gives his own example, 
_ his own standard to Arjuna. “I abide in the path of 
- action,” he seems to say, “the path that all men follow; 
thou too must abide inaction. In the way I act, in 
that way thou too must act. I am above the necessity 
of works, for | have nothing to gain by them; I am the 
Divine who possess all things and all beings in the 
world ¢ and Iam myself beyond the world as well as in 
it and | do not depend upon anything or any one in all 
the three worlds for any object; yet I act. This too 
‘must be thy manner and spirit of working. . I, the 
Divine, am the rulé and the standard ; it is 1 who make 
oa ins which men Ses i am the ey and the 
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falsify the stages and gradations of the ways I have 
hewn. The whole range of human action has been 
deereed by me with a view to the progress of man from 
the lower to the higher nature, from the apparent undi- 
vine to the conscious Divine. The whole range of 
human works must be that in which the God-knower — 
shall move. All individual, all social action, all fee 
works of the intellect, the heart and the body are still | 
his, notany longer for his own separate sake, but for | 
the sake of God in the world, of God in all beats and | 
that all those beings may move forward, as he has | 
moved, by the path of works towards the discovery of 2 
the Divine in themselves. Outwardly his actions may | 
not seem to differ essentially from theirs; battle and | 
rule as well as teaching and thought, all the various | 
commerce of man with man may fallin his range; but 

<4 


{ 
7 
‘ 


the spirit in which he does them must be very. 
different, and it is that spirit which by its influence shall — 
be the great attraction drawing men upwards to his” 

. own level, the great lever lifting the mass of men 
higher in their ascent.” : 

The giving a the example of God himself pe 
liberated man is profoundly significant ; for it reveals 
the whole basis of the Gita’s philosophy of divine 
works. The liberated man is he who has exalted him-_ 
self. into the divine nature and according to that. divine | 
nature must be his actions. But what is the divine | 
nature? Itis not entirely and solely that of the Akshara, 

= : the immobile, inactive, impersonal self ; for that by ite 
~ self would lead the liberated man to actionless, imn Yob re: 
sslity 1 tags aot - characteristically that of the Kshara, 
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ted to Prakriti; for that by itself would lead him back 
into subjection to his personality and to the #lower 
nature and its qualities. It is the nature of the Puru- 
shottama who holds both these together and by his 
supreme divinity reconciles them in a divine reconcilia- 
tion which is the highest secret of his being, vahasyam 
-hyetad uttamam. He is not the doer of works in the 
_ personal sense of our action involved iff Prakriti; for 
_God works through his power, conscious. nature, dec: 
_tive force,—Shakti, Maya, Prakriti,—but yet above it, 
“not involved in it, not subject to it, not unable to lit 
himself beyond the laws, workings, habits of action it 





ite a himself, as we are unable, from the workings 
; ee mind and body. Hei is the doer of works who 








creates, not affected or bound by them, not unable to _ 
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moral, emotional, vital, physical being, butis the 
source of all modes and qualities, capable of developing 
any he wills in whatever way and to whatever degree 
he wills; he is the infinite being of which they are 

ways of becoming, the immeasurable quantity and 
unbound ineffable of which they are measures, numbers — 
and figures, which they seem to rhythmise andarithmise — 

-in the standafds-of the universe. Yet neither is he 
merely an impersonal indeterminate, nor a mere stuff — 
a of conscious existence for all determinations and person- — 
alisings to draw upon for their material, but a supreme — 
Being, the one original conscious Existent, the perfect — 
Personality capable of all relations even to the most 
human, concrete and intimate ; for he is friend, comrade, : 
lover, playmate, guide, teacher, master, ministrant obs 
Pee or ministrant of joy, yet in all relations un- - 
bound, free and absolute. his too the divinised ‘man 
becomes in the measure of his attainment, impersonal — 
| 
| 
2 


* . 
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- * wm his personality, unbound by quality or action even 
= aa" maintaining the most personal and intimate rela" . 
tions with men, unbound by any dharma even when — 
following in appearance this or that dharma, Neither 3 
the dynamism of the kinetic man- nor the actionless: | 
light of the ascetic or quietist, neither the vehement — 
personality of the mian of action nor the indifferent 
impersonality of the philosophic ‘sage is the complete _ 
divine ideal. | These Ate. the two conflicting standards — 
of the man of this world and the ascetic or the CU 
philosopher, one immersed in the action of the Kshara, 
the other striving to dwell ‘entirel y in ‘the peace of the 
= Be is fis 2 is pponl ae Aivine ie pr ceeds fron ‘ 
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The kinetic man is not satisfied with any ideal 

_ which does not depend upon the fulfilment of this cos- 
‘mic nature, this play of the three qualities of that 
nature, this human activity of mind and heart and body. 
The highest fulfilment of that activity, he might say, is 
f my idea of human_ perfection, of the divine possibility. 
~ in man; some ideal that satisfies the intellect, the heart, 
_ the oe being, some ideal of our human nature in 
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mirror by dust and which you must slay in order to 
live'in the calm, clear, luminous truth of the spirit. 

The senses, mind and intellect are the seat of this eter- 

nal cause of imperfection and yet it is within this sense, 
mind and intellect, this play of the lower nature that. 

- you would limit your search for perfection | The effort 
is vain. The kinetic side of your nature must first seek 

to add to itself the quietistic ; you must uplift yourself 

- beyond this lower nature to that which is above the 
ea three gunas, that which is founded in the highest 
principle, in the soul. Only when you have attained to 
peace of soul, can you become capable of a free and © 
divine action. is fe ee at ras S 4 


ee el 


| -» Ihe quictist, the ascetic on the other ious cannot : 
- BCG any possibility of perfection into which life and — 
action enter. Are they not the very* seat of bondage — 
and imperfection? Is not all action _ imperfect i in its 
~ - nature, like a fire that must produce smoke, is not the © 
~ principle of action itself rajasic, the father of desire, 
-acause that must haveits effect of obscuration of | 
knowledge, its round of longing and success and failure, 
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a wheel of the ignorance binding the soul to continual 
birth by the impulse of desire and action until at last 
‘thatis exhausted or cast away ? Not only desire, but 
action also must be flung away; seated in the silent 
_ self the soul will then pass away into the motionless, 
_actionless, imperturbable, absolute Brahman. To this | 
objection of the impersonalising quietist: the Gita is at 
4 more pains to answer than to that of the man of the 
_ world, the kinetic individual. For this quietism having 
: hold of a higher and more powerful truth which is yet 
not the whole or the highest truth, its promulgation 
as the universal, complete, highest acai of human life 
is likely to. be more confusing and disastrous to the 
advance of. the human race towards its goal than the 
_ error of an exclusive kinetism. A strong onesided truth, 
when set forth as the whole truth, creates a strong: 
light: but also a strong confysion * ice the very strength _ 
of its element of truth increases the Strength of its 
‘element of error. The error of the kinetic ideal can 
f piclong | the ignorance and retard the human — 
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an equality with itself the truth which lies behind the ‘$ 
kthetic tendency,—-the ful filment of Godin man and— 
the presence of the Divine in all the action of the 
human race. God is there not only in the silence, but — 
in the action; the quietism of the impassive soul — 
unaffected by Nature and the kinetism of the soul a 
giving itself to nature so that the great world-sacrifice, ‘ 
the Purusha-Yajna, may be effected, are not a Rages: 
and a falsehood in perpetual struggle nor yet two hostile — 
realities, one superior, the. other inferior, each fatal to — 
‘the other; they are the double term of the divine | 4 
manifestation. The Akshara alone is not the whole key 

of their fulfilment, not the very highest secret. The : 
double fulfilment, tHe reconciliation is to be sought 1 in3 
the Purushottama represented here by Krishna, at once — 
supreme Being, Lord of the worlds and Avatar. The. 
-divinised man entering into his divine nature: will act 
even as he acts; he will not give himself up to ‘inaction. | 
The Divine is a work in man in the ignorance and aba 
work in man in the knowledge. To know Him is our 
soul’s highest welfare and the condition of its perfection, s 
but to know and realise Him asa transcendent pea — 
and silence is not all; the secret that has i be le 1 
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“he who knows in their right principles my divine birth 
-and works, comes when he leaves his body, not to | 
‘rebirth, but to Me, O Arjuna.” Through the know- © 
ledge and possession of the divine birth he comes to ae 
the unborn and imperishable Divine who is the self : 
of all” beings, go avyaya atma; through the knowledge 
bahd execution of divine works to the Master of works, =~ 
the lord of all beings, bhitandm igwara. He lives in = 
that unborn ee his works are those of that uni- . 
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In speaking of this Yoga in which action and 
knowledge become one, the Yoga of the sacrifice of 
works with knowledge, in which works are fulfilled in 
knowledge, knowledge supports, changes and enlightens 
works, and both are offered to the Purushottama, the 
supreme Divinity who becomes manifest within us as 
Narayana, Lord of all our being and action seated 
secret in our hearts for ever, who becomes manifest 
even in the human form as the Avatar, the divine birth 
taking possession of our humanity, Krishna has declar- . 
ed in- passing that this was the ancient and original 
Yoga which he gave to Vivasvan, the Sun-God, Vivasvan 
gave it to Manu, the father of men, Manu gave it to 
Ikshvaku, head of the solar line, and so itcame down 
from royal sage to royal sage till it was lost in the great 
lapse of Time and is now renewed for Arjuna, because 
- he is the lover and devotee, friend and comrade of the 
Avatar. For this, he says, is the highest secret,—thus 
claiming for it a superiority to all other forms of Yoga, 
because those others lead to the impersonal Brahman 
or toa personal Deity, to a liberation in actionless 
knowledge or a liberation in absorbed beatitude, but 
this gives the highest secret and the whole secret; it 
brings us to divine peace and divine reed to ee 4 
knowledge, action and ecstasy unified in a perfect — 
freedom ; it unites into itself all the Yogic Soe as the © 
highest being of the Divine reconciles and makes ie 
in itself all the different and even contrary powers and | 
| principles of its manifested being. Thergters ion Se 
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of the Gita is not, as some contend, only the I<arma- 

yoga, one and the lowest, according to them, of the 
three paths, but a highest Yoga synthetic and. integral © 
directing Godward all the powers of our being. 


S Arjuna takes the declaration about the transmiss- 
ion of the Yoga inits most physical sense,—there is 
_ another significance in which it can be taken,—and asks 
how the Sun-God, one of the first-born of beings, 
| ~ ancestor of the Solar dynasty, can have received the 
Yoga from the man Krishna who is only now born into 
the world, Krishna does not reply, as we might have 
expected _ him to have done, that it was as the Divine 
who isthe source of all knowledge that he gave the 
Word to the Deva who is his form of knowledge, giver 
of all inner and outer light,—0hargo savitur devasya yo 
no dhiyah prachodayat; he accepts instead the oppor- 
. tunity which Arjuna gives him of declaring his conceal- 
ed Godhead, a declaration for which he had prepared 
ae he oats himself as the divine example. for thes 
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in which the nature and purpose of Avatarhood are 
given summarily and remind ourselves also of other 
passages or references which bear upon it. ‘Many are 
my lives that are past, and thine also, O Arjuna; all of 
them I know, but thou knowest not, O scourge of the 
foe. Though I am the unborn, though I am imperish- 
able in my self-existence, though Iam the Lord of 
all existences, yet I stand upon my own Nature and 
IE come into birth by my self-Maya. For whensoever 
there is the fading of the Dharma and the uprising 
of unrighteousness, then I loose myself forth into birth. 
For the deliverance of the good, for the destruction of 
the evil- doers, for the enthroning of the Right I am _ 
born from age to age. He who knoweth thus in its 
right principles my divine birth and my divine work, 
when he abandons his body, comes not to rebirth, he — 
comes to Me, O Arjuna. Delivered from liking and 
fear and wrath, full of me, taking refuge in me, many. 
purified by austerity of knowledge have arrived at my 
nature of being (madbhdvam, the divine nature of the 
-Purushottama). As men approach me, so I accept 
them to my love (bhajdémz); men followin every way 
my path, O son of Pritha.” | Me — 


But most men, the Gita goes on to say, desiring 
-the fulfilment of their works, sacrifice to the gods, to 
various forms -and personalities of the one cotieete 
because the fulfilment (siddhe) that is born of works,— 

of works without, knowledge,—is very swift and. easy in- 
the human world ; it belongs indeed to that world alone, 
T he ae the meee self. mene in mani chain 
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plane of existence and they are less easily grasped. 
Men therefore have to follow the fourfold law of their 
nature and works and on this plane of mundane action 
“they seek the Godhead through his various qualities. 
_ But, says Krishna, though I am the doer of the fourtold 
works and creator of its fourfold law, yet I must be 


pia jee ae 1 


Fimmatable Self. “Works. aflect me not, nor have I 
’ desire for the fruit of works;” for God is the impersonal 
beyond this egoistic personality and this strife of the 
modes of Nature, and as the Purushottama also, the 
impersonal Bersonality, he possesses this supreme free- 
om even in works. Therefore the doer of divine works 
ven while following the fourfold law has to know and. 


ve in that which is beyond, in the impersonal self and 
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only the general condition’of a higher aim and a more 

supreme and divine utility. For there are two .aspects 

of the divine birth; one is a descent, the birth of God 

in humanity, the Godhead manifesting itself in the 

human form and nature, the eternal Avatar; the other 

is an ascent, the birth of man into the Godhead man 

rising into the divine nature and consciousness, 

madbhavam dgatah; itis the being born anew ina 

second birth of the soul. It is that new birth which © 
Avatarhood and the upholding of the Dharma are 

intended to serve. This doublé aspect in the Gita’s 

doctrine of Avatarhood is apt to be missed by the cur- 

sory reader satisfied, as most are, with catching a: 
superficial view of its profound teachings, and it is 

missed too by the formal commentator petrified in the 
rigidity of the schools. Yet it is necessary, surely, to 

the whole meaning of the doctrine. Otherwise the - 
Avatar idea would be only a dogma, a popular supers- 
tition, or an imaginative or mystic deification of histori- 
cal or legendary supermen, not what the Gita makes 
all its teaching, a deep philosophical and religious truth — 
and an essential part of or step to the supreme mystery 
of all, vahasyam uttamam. 


If there were not this ae of man into the God- 
head to be helped by the descent of God into humanity, 
Avatarhood for the sake of the Dharma would be an- 
otiose phenomenon, since mere Right, mere justice or 
standards of virtue can always be upheld by the divine | 
omnipotence through its ordinary means, by great men 
or great movements, by the life and work of sages” and 
_ kings and religious teachers, without any actual i incarna-_ : 
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divine nature in the human nature, the apocalypse of 


its. Christhood, Krishnahood, Buddhahood, in order 


that the human nature may by moulding its principle, 
thought, feeling,- action, being on the lines of that 
_Christhood Krishnahood, Buddhahood transfgure it- 
- self into the divine. The law, the Dharma which the 
_ Avatar establishes is given for that purpose chiefly ; 
* the Christ, Krishna, Buddha stands in its centre as the 


e 
¥ 







Follow. That is why each Incarnation holds before 
men his own example and declares of himself that he 
pi is the way and the gate ; he declares too the oneness 
= of his humanity with the divine being, declares that the 
. Son. of Man and the Father above from whom he has 
lescended- are one, that Krishna in the human _ body, 
ménushim tanumn deritam, and the supreme Lord and 
‘Friend of all creatures are but two revelations of the 
vifie Purushottama, revealed there in his own 


scott here i in ‘the type 0 of humanity. 







gate, he makes eRvuneh himself the way men_ shall 
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to the human Krishna and the divine Lord of the. 
worlds, and giving their due weight to such passages as 
that in the ninth chapter ‘‘Deluded minds despise me 
lodged in the human body because they know not my 
supreme nature of being, Lord of all existences” ; and 


~ we have to read in the light of these ideas this passage 


we find before us and its declaration that by the know- 
ledge of his divine bifth and divine works mat comes 
to the Divine and by becoming full of him and even 
as he and taking refuge in him they arrive at his nature 
and status of being, madbhavam.. For then we shall 
understand the divine birth and its object, not as 
an isolated and miraculous phenomenon, but in its 
proper place in the whole scheme of the world-mani- 
festation ; without that we cannot arrive at its divine 
mystery, but shall either scout it altogether or accept 
it ignorantly and, it may be, superstitiously or fall in- 
to the petty and superficial ideas of the modern mind 
about ‘it by which it loses all its inner and helpful 
significance. ae , ve 
For to the modern mind Avatarhood is one of the 

most difficult to accept or to understand of all the 
ideas that are streaming in from the East upon the 
rationalised human consciousness. It is apt to take it 
at the best for a mere figure for some high manifesta- 
tion of human~ power, character, genius, great work 
done for the world or in the world, and at the worst to’ 
regard it as a superstition,—to the heathen a foolish- 
ness and to the Greeks a stumblingblock. The material = 
ist, necessarily, cannot éven look at it, since he does 

not believe in God ; to the rationalist or the Dee itis 
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dualist who sees an unbridgeable gulf between the 
human and the divine nature, it sounds like a blas- 
phemy. The rationalist objects that if God exists, he 
is extracosmic or supracosmic and does not intervene 
in the affairs of the world, but allows them to be. 
_ governed by a fixed machinery of law,—he is, in fact, 
a sort of far-off constitutional monarch or spiritual 
_ King Log, at the best ar indifferent inactive Spirit be- 
hind the activity of Nature, like some generalised or 
abstract witness Purusha of the Sankhyas ; he is pure 
Spirit and cannot put on a body, infinite and cannot be 
finite | as the human being is finite, the ever unborn 
creator and cannot be the creature born into the world,— 
: these things are impossible even to his shanlaie 
’ omnipotence. To these objections the thoroughgoing ° 
dualist would add that God is in his person, his role 
and his nature different and separate from man; the 
perfect cannot put on human imperfection ; the re 
ersonal God cannot be born as a human personality ; 
ie ‘Ruler of the. worlds cannot be limited‘in a nature- 
sind. human action and in a perishable human _ body. 
These. objections, so formidable at first sight to the 
re 20) seem to sie been present to the mind of the 
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witness of the works of his own Nature,—for he is al- 
ways, beyond both the silence and the action, the 
supreme Puruashottama. And the Gita is able to meet all 
these oppositions and to reconcile all these contraries 
because it starts from the Vedantic view of existence, 
of God and the universe. 


— 


For in the Vedantic view of things all these appa- 
rently formidable objections are null and void from _ 
the beginning. The idea of the Avatar is not indeed 
indispensable to its scheme, but it comes in naturally 
into itas a perfectly rational and logical conception. 
For all here is God, is the Spirit or Self-existence, is 


Brahman, ekamevadwitiyam,—there is nothing else, 


nothing other and different from it and there can be 
nothing else, can be nothing other and different from 
it; Nature is and canbe nothing else than.a power 
of the divine consciousness ; all beings are and can 
be nothing else than inner and outer, subjective and 
objective soul-forms and bodily forms of the divine 
being which exist in or result from the power of its 
consciousness. Far from the Infinite being unable to 
take on finiteness, the whole universe is nothing else 
but that ; we can see, look as we may, nothing else at 
all in the wile wide world we inhabit. Far from the 
Spirit being incapable of form or disdaining to con- 

nect itself with form of matter or mind and to assume 
a limited nature or a body, all here is nothing but that, 
the world exists only by that connection, that assump- 
tion. Far from the world being a mechanism of law 
with no -soul or spirit intervening in the movement of 
its forces or the action of its minds and bodies,—only 
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where outside or above it,—the whole world and every 
particle of it is on the contrary nothing but the divine 
force in action and that divine force determines and. 
governs its every movement, inhabits its every form, 
possesses here every soul and mind ; all is in God and 
in him moves and has its being, in all he is, acts and 
displays his being; every creature is the disguised 
_ Narayana. = 


- 


Far from the unborn being unable to assume birth, 
all beings are even in their individuality unborn spirits, 
- ternal without beginning or end, and in their essential 
_ existence and their universality all are the one unborn 
"Spirit of whom birth and death are only a phenomen- 
on of the assumption and change of forms. The 
~ assumption of imperfection by the perfect is the whole 
mystic phenomenon of the universe ; but the imper- 
- fection appears inthe form and action = the mind or 
4 body assumed, subsists inthe phenomenon,—in that 
which assumes it there is no imperfection, even as in 
the Sun which illumines all there is no defect of light 
r of vision, ‘but only in the capacities of the individual — 
gan of vision. Nor does God rule the world from 

a - heaven, but es pis intimate es 
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objections opposed by our reason to the possibility of 
Avatarhood can stand in their principle; for the principle 
is a vain division made by the intellectual reason which 
the whole phenomenon and the whole reality of the 


world are busy every moment contradicting and dis- 
proving. | 


But still, apart from the possibility, there is the 
question of the actual divine working,—whether actual- 
ly the divine consciousness does appear coming forward 
from beyond the veil to act at all directly in the 
phenomenal, the finite, the mental and material, the 
limited, the imperfect. The finite is indeed nothing 
but a definition, a face-value of the Infinite’s self- 
representations to its own variations of consciousness ; 
the real value of each finite phenomenon is an infinite 
in its self-existence, whatever it may be in the action 
of its phenomenal nature, its temporal self-representa- — 
tion. The man is not, when we look closely, himself 
alone, a rigidly separate self-existent individual, but 
humanity in a mind and body of itself ; and humanity 
too is no rigidly separate self-existent species or genus, 
it is the All-existence, the universal Godhead figuring 
itself in the type of humanity ; there it works out: 
certain possibilities, develops, evolves, as we now say, — 
certain powers of its manifestation. What it evolves, 
is itself, is the Spirit. 


N 


\y 
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For what we mean by Spirit 3 is es existent being 
with an infinite power of consciousness and uncondi- 
tioned delight in its being; it is either that or nothing, 
or at least nothing which has anything to do with man 
and the world or with which, | therefore, man or the 
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world has anything to do. Matter, body is onlya 
massed motion of force of conscious being employed 
as a starting-point for the variable relations of 
consciousness working through its power of sense; 
nor is Matter anywhere really void of consciousness, 
for even in the atom, the cell there is, as is now made 
abundantly clear in spite of itself by modern Science , 
a power of will, an intelligence at work: but that power 
is the power of will. and intelligence of the Self, Spirit 
or Godhead within it, it is not the separate, self-derived 5 
will or idea of the mechanical cell or atom. This 
universal will and intelligence, involved, develops its 
powers from form to form, and on earth at least it is 
in man thatit draws nearest to the full divine and 
there first becomes, even in the outward intelligence 
in the form, obscurely conscious of its divinity. But 
still there too there isa limitation, there is that im- 
perfection of the manifestation which prevents the 
lower forms from having the self-knowledge of their 
identity with the Divine. For in each limited being the 
limitation of the phenomenal action is accompanied by 
a limitation also of the phenomenal consciousness 
which defines the nature of the being and makes the 
sinner, difference between creature andcreature. The 
_ Divine works behind indeed and governs its special 
: Se auilestation through this outer and 


imperfect 
consciousness and vygll, but is itself secret in the cavern, 


‘ 

Bcehiyon, as the Veda puts it, or as the Gita expresses 
- it, “In the heart of all existences the Lord abides 
3 ‘turning all existences as if mounted on a machine by 
Maya”. This secret working of the Lord hidden in 
_ the heart” from the egoistic nature- -consciousness 
f through hich: he works, is God's universal oe 
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with creatures. Why then should we suppose that in 
any form he comes forward into the frontal, the pheno- 
menal consciousness for a more direct and consciously 
divine action ? Obviously, if at all, then to break 
the veil between himself and humanity which man ~ 
limited in his own nature could never lift. 


The Gita explains the ordinary imperfect action of 
the creature by its subjection to the mechanism of 
Prakriti and its limitation by the self-representations 
of Maya. These two terms are only complementary 
aspects of one and the same effective force of divine 
consciousness. Mayais not essentially illusion,—the 
element or appearance of illusion only enters in by the 
ignorance of the lower Prakriti, Maya of the three modes 
of Nature,—it is the divine consciousness in its power 
of various self-representation of its being, while 
Prakriti is the effective force of that consciousness 
which operates to work out each such self-representation 
according to its own law and fundamental idea, swabhdva 
and swadharma, in itsown proper quality and particular 
force of working, guna-karma. “Leaning—pressing down 
upon my own Nature (Prakriti) I create (loose forth 
into various being) all this multitude of existences, all: 
helplessly subject to the control of Nature.” Those 
who know not the Divine lodged in the human body, | 
are ignorant of it because they are grossly subject to 
this mechanism of Prakriti, heplessly subject to its mental 
limitations and acquiescent in them, and dwell in an 
Asuric nature that deludes with desire and bewilders 
with egoism the will and the intelligence, mohinim- 
prakritim dcritdh. For the Purushottama -within is 
not readily manifest to any and every being; he conceals 
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himself in a thick cloud of darkness or a bright cloud 
of light, utterly he envelops and wraps himself in his 
~Yogamaya.* ‘All this world” says the Gita ‘because 
it is bewildered by the three states of being determined 
by the modes of Nature, fails torecognise me; for this. 
my divine Maya of the modes of Nature is hard to get 
_beyond; those cross beyond it who approach Me; but 
those who dwell in the Asuric nature of being, have 
their knowledge reft from them by Maya.” In other 
- words, there is the inherent consciousness of the divine 
—inall, for in all the Divine dwells ; but he dwells there 
covered by his Maya and the essential self-knowledge 
of beings s is reft from them, turned into the error of. 
egoism by the action of Maya, the action of the 
~ mechanism of Prakriti. Still | by drawing back from the 
~ mechanism of Nature to her inner and secret Master 
man can become conscious of the es Divinity. 
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Now it is See that with a slight but important 
- variation of language the Gita describes in the same 
way both the action of the Divine in bringing about the 
eae birth of creatures and his action in his birth 
Hie Avatar. “Leaning” upon my own Nature, 
tims svdm eas ‘it will. say later a loose 
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blocked or limited in its movement or working and 
becomes helplessly subject to the controlling power, 
avacam vacat ; Nature in this action becomes mechanic- 
al and its multitude of creatures are held helpless in the 
mechanism, not lords of their own action. On. the con- 
trary the action implied in the word adhishthaiya isa 
dwelling in, but also a standing upon and over the 
Nature, a conscious control and government by the 
indwelling Godhead, adhishtatri devata, in which the 
Purushais not helplessly driven by the Prakriti through © 
ignorance, but rather the Prakriti is full of the light 
and the will.of the Purusha. Therefore in the norma) 
birth that which is loosed forth,— created, as we say,— 
is the multitude of creatures or becomings, bhiitagramam; 
in the divine birth that whichis loosed forth, self- 
created, is the self-conscious  self-existent being, 
dtmanam ; for the Vedantic distinction between dtmd — 
and bhitdni is that whichis made in European _philoso- 
phy between the Being and its becomings. In both 
cases Maya is the means of the creation or manifesta- 
tion, but in the divine birth itis by self-Maya, dtma-_ 
mayaya, not the involution in the lower Maya of the 
ignorance, but the conscious action of the self-existent 
Godhead in its phenomenal self-representation, well 
aware of its operation and its purpose,—that which the 
Gita calls elsewhere Yogamaya. | In the ordinary birth 
Yogamaya is used by the Divine to envelop and conceal 
itself from the lower consciousness, so it ‘becomes for 
us the means of the ignorance, Avidyda-maya ; but it is by © 
this same -Yogamayé that self- ‘knowledge also is made ~ 
manifest i in the return of our consciousness to the Divine, | 

it ig the means of the knowledge, Vidya- -maya ; andin— 
the divine birth it so -operates—as the knowledge ” 
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controlling and enlightening the works which are 
ordinarily done in the Ignorance. 


The language of the Gita shows therefore that 
the divine birth is that of the conscious Godhead in our 
humanity and essentially the opposite of the ordinary 
_ birth even though the same means are used, because 
Satis not the birth into the Ignorance, but the-birth of 
the knowledge, not a physical phenomenon, but a soul- 
_ birth. -Itis the Soul’s coming into birth as the self- 

- existent Being controlling consciously its becoming and 
~ not lost to self-knowledge in the cloud of the ignorance. 
Iti is the Soul born into the bodyas Lord of Nature, stand- 
‘ing | above and operating in her freely by its will, not 
4 entangled ‘and helplessly driven round and round in 
the mechanism ; for it works in the knowledge and not, 
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his ordinary humanity. It is the manifestation from 
above of that which we have to develop from below; it 
is the descent of God into that divine birth of the human 
being into which we mortal creatures must climb; it is 
the attracting divine example given by God to man in 
the very type and form and perfected model of our 
human existence. 
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We see that the mystery of theidivine Incarnation 
in man, the assumption by the Godhead of the human 
type and the human nature, is in the view of the Gita 
only the other side of the eternal mystery of human 
birth itself which is always in its essence, though not in 


its phenomenal appearance, even such a miraculous 


assumption. The eternal and universal self of every 
human being is God; even his personal self is a part of 


the Godhead, mamaivangsha,—not a fraction or frag- 


ment, surely, since we cannot think of God as broken 
up into little pieces, but a partial consciousness of the 
one Consciousness, a partial power of the one Power, 
a partial enjoyment of world-being by the one and 
universal Delight of being, and therefore in manifesta- 


tion or, as we say, in Nature a limited and finite being - 


of the one infinite and illimitable Being. The stamp of 


that limitation is an ignorance by which he forgets, not 


only the Godhead from which he came forth, but the 
Godhead which is always within him, there living in the 
secret heart of his own nature, there burning like a 


veiled Fire on the inner altar in his own temple-house 
4 of human consciousness. | | 
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own stamp and mark of animal humanity, and although 
the secret sign of the Godhead is there, it is at first 
indistinguishable and always with»difficulty decipher- 
able, not to be really discovered except by that initiation 


into the mystery of our own being which distinguishes. 
a Godward from an earthward humanity. In the 


Avatar, the divinely-born. Man, the real substance 
shines through the coating; thé mark of the seal is 
there only for form, the vision is that of the secret God- 
head, the power of the life is that of the secret God- 
head, and it breaks through the seals of the assumed 
human nature; the sign of the Godhead, an inner soul-— 
sign, not outward, not physical, stands out legible for 
all to read who care to see or who-can see; for the 
Asuric nature is always blind to these things, it sees the 
body and not the soul, the external being and not the 
internal, the mask and not the Person. In the ordi- 
nary human birth the Nature-aspect of the universal 
~ Divine assuming humanity prevails; in the incarnation 
the God-aspeéct of the same phenomenon takes its place, _ 


In the one he allows the human nature to take posses- 


sion of his partial being and to. dominate it; in the 


other he takes possession of his partial type ‘of being | 


and its nature and divinely dominates it. Not by evo- 
lution or ascent like the ordinary man, the Gita seems 


to tell us, not by a growing into the divine birth, but by — 


a direct descent into the stuff of humanity anda tipi 
up of its moulds. | z 


ae it is to assist that ascent or eohianen cia: des- 


cent i is made or accepted ; that the Gita makes very 
clear, Itisp-we might say, to exemplify the possibility — 
of the Divine manifest | in the human being, So that | ORR 
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imay see what that is and take courage to grow into It, 
It is also to leave the influence of that manifestation 
vibrating in the earth-nature and the soul of that mani- 
festation presiding over its upward endeavour. It is to 
give a spiritual mould of divine manhood into which the 
seeking soul of the human being can cast itself. It is 
to give a dharma, a religion—not a mere creed, but a 
method of inner al outer living,—a way, arule and 
law of self-moulding by which he can grow towards 
divinity. It is too, since this growth, this ascent is no 
“mere isolated and individual phenomenon, but like all- 
in the divine world-activities a collective business, a_ 
work and the work for the race, to assist the fnat 
march, to hold it together in its ereat crises, to break 
the forces of the downward gravitation when they grow. 
too insistent, to uphold or restore the great dharma of 
the Godward law in man’s nature, to prepare even, 
however far off, the kingdom of God, the victory of the 
seekers of light and perfection, odhieinin, and the over- 
throw of those who fight for the continuance of the evil 
and the darkness. -Allthese are recognised objects of 
he descent of the Avatar, and itis usually by his work 
at the mass of 1 men seek to distinguish him and for 
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outer human life of earth, may be repeated in the inner 
life of all human beings. 


This is the object of the incarnation, but what is 
the method? First, we have the rational or minimising 
view of Avatarhood which sees in it only an extraonrdi- 
nary manifestation of the diviner qualities moral, 
intellectual and dynamic by which average humanity is 
exceeded. In this idea there isa certain truth. The 
Avatar is at the same time the Vibhtti. This Krishna 
who in his divine inner being is the Godhead in a 


human form, is in his outer human being the leader of ~ 


his age, the great man of the Vrishnis. Thisis from™ 


the point of view of the Nature, not of the soul. The 


Divine manifests himself through infinite qualities of 


his nature and the intensity of the manifestation is 
measured by their power and their achievement. The 


vibhiitt of, the Divine is therefore, impersonally, the — 


manifest power of his quality, it is his outflowing, in 
whatever form, of Knowledge, Energy, Love, Strength 
‘and the rest; personally, it is the mental form and the 
animate being in whom this power is achieved and does 
its great works. A preeminence in this inner and outer 
achievement, a greater power of divine quality, an 
effective energy is alae the sign. The human vibhitti ~ 
is the hero of the race’s struggle towards divine achieve-_ 


ment, the hero in the Carlylean sense of heroism, a_ 


power of God in mate: “A-am Vasudeva (Krishna) | 
among. the Vrishnis,” says the Lord in the AST: 
“ Dhananjaya (Arjuna) among the Pandavas, Vinee 
among. me sages, the seer-poet Ushanas among the 
seer-poets,”” the first in each category, the greatest of 
Pack group, at most i pane y He of ei 
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qualities and works in which its characteristic soul- 
power manifests itself. This heightening of the powers 
of the being is a very necessary step in the progress of 
the divine manifestation. Every great man who rises 
above our average level, raises by that very fact our 
common humanity; he is a living assurance of our 
divine possibilities, a promise of the Godhead, a glow 
of the divine Light and a breath of the divine Power. 


It is this truth which lies behind the natural human 
tendency to the deification of great minds and heroic 
characters; it comes out clearly enough in the Indian 
habit of mind which easily sees a partial (ansha) Avatar 
in great saints, teachers, founders, or most significantly 


in the belief of southern Vaishnavas that some of their 


_ saints were incarnations of the symbolic living weapons 
of Vishnu,—for that is what all great spirits are, living 

_ powers and weapons of the Divine in the upward march 
: and battle. This idea is innate and inevitable in any 
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form of individual humanity, dtmanam sryam, and — 
conscious not only behind the veil but in the outward 
nature. . mins: 
There is an intermediary idea, a more mystical 
view of Avatarhood which supposes that a human soul 
calls down this descent into himself and is either posses- 
sed by the divine consciousness or becomes an effective 
reflection or channel of it. This view rests upon certain 
truths of spiritual experience. The divine birth in man, ~ 
his ascent, is itself a growing of the humaninto the — 
divine consciousness, and in its intensest culmination is 
a losing of the separate self in that. The soul merges 
its individuality in an infinite and universal being or 
loses it in the heights of a transcendent being; it 
becomes one with the Self, the Brahman, the Divine. 
or, as it is sometimes more absolutely put, becomes the 
one Self, the Brahman, the Divine. The Gita itself 
speaks of the soul badomine the Brahman, brahmabhita, 
and of its thereby dwelling in the Lord, in Krishna, but. 
it does not, it must be marked, speak of it as becoming © 
the Lord or the Purushottama, though it does declare — 
that the Jiva himself is always Ishwara, the partial — 
being of the Lord, mamatvanshah. For this gs 
union, this highest becoming is still part of the ascent ; 
while it is the divine birth to which every Jiva arrives, 
itis not the descent of the ‘Godhead, not Avatarhood, 
‘but at most Buddhahood according to the doctrine of 
the Buddhists, it is the soe awakened foes tes ‘esent — 
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the Divine entering or coming forward into the human 
parts of our being, pouring himself into the nature, the 
activity, the ‘mentality, the corporeality even of the 
“man; andthat may well beat. least a partial Avatar- 
hood. _ The Lord stands in the heart, says the Gita,— 
_by which it means of course the heart of the subtle 
pring, the nodus of the emotions, sensations, mental 
~ consciousness, where the individual Purusha also is on 
" seated -—-but hé@stands there veiled, enveloped by his” 
Maya. But above, ona plane within us but now super- aye 
-conscient to us, called heaven by the ancient mystics, s 
the Lord andthe Jiva stand together revealed as of one — 
Pedaadoe of being, the Father and the Son of certain 
e symbolism, the Divine Being and the divine Man who 
"comes: forth from Him born of the higher divine Nature, 
* the virgin, Mother, paré Prakriti, para Méayéd, into the ee 
lower or human nature. This seems to bethe inner- 
doctrine of the Christian incarnation ; in its Trinity the a 
aos) is above | in this: inner. Heaven; the Son or Boo ee . 
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and that of the Jiva ‘disappear into it. This is said by 
his contemporaries to have happened in the occasional 
transfigurations of Chaitanya when he who in his 
normal consciousness was only the lover and devotee of 
the Lord and rejected all deification, became i in these. 
abnormal moments the. Lord himself and so spoke and 
acted, with all the outflooding light and love and power 
of the divine Presence. Supposing this to be the normal - 
condition, the human receptacle to be constantly no 
more than a vessel of this divine Presence and divine. 
Consciousness, we should have the Avatar according to 
this intermediary idea of the incarnation. That easily 
recommends itself as possible to our human notions; for 
if the human being can elevate his nature $0 as to feel a 
unity with the being of the Divine and himself a mere — 
channel of its consciousness, light, power, love, his own 
will,and ‘personality lost'in that will and that being,— c 
and this is a recognised | spiritual status,—then there i 1s 


no inherent impossibility of the reflex: action of_ that 


Will, Being, Power, Love, Light, Consciousness occupy- — 
ing the whole personality of the human Jiva. And this 
would not be merely an ascent of our. humanity into 
the divine birth and the divine nature, but a descent 
vee 
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unborn Lord of creatures, I create (loose forth) my self 
by my maya,” presiding over the-actions of my Prakriti. 
Here there is no question of the Lord and the human 
Jiva or of the Father and the Son, the divine Man, but 
only of the Lord and his Prakriti. The Divine descends 
by his own Prakriti into birth in its human, form and 
_ type and brings into it the divine Consciousness and 
_the divine Power, though consenting, though willing to 
actin the form, type, mould of humanity, and he 
- governs its actions in the body as the indwelling and 
 over-dwelling Soul, adhishthaya. From above he 
_ governs always, indeed, for so he governs all nature, 
ihe human included ; from within also he governs all 
nature, always, bat: hidden; the difference here is 
that he is manifest, that the nature is conscious of the 
divine Presence as the Lord, the Inhabitant, anditis 
not by his secret will from above, “the wall of the 
Father which is in heaven,” but by his quite direct, 
and apparent will that he moves the nature. And 
here there seems to be no room for the human 
: intermediary ; for it is by resort to his own nature, 
- prakritim svam, and not the special nature of the Jiva 
- that the Lord ofall existence thus a upon himself — 
) the human birth. Nae NY | 


oo 


iy 

This doctrine i is a 1 hard saying, a difficult thing for 
3 the sButnaa reason to accept ; and foran obvious reason, 
“because of the evident ‘humanity of ‘the Avatar. The 
Avatar is always a at ‘dual phenomenon of; divinity and — ee 
3 humanity ; the Divine takes upon himself. the human 
. nature with | all its outward limitations and makes: bio 
them: TN eo means, ‘instruments of the 
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the divine birth and the,divine works. But so surely 
it must be, since otherwise the object of the Avatar’s 
descent is not fulfilled; for that object is precisely 
to show that the human birth with all its limitations 
can be made such a means and instrument of the divine 
birth and divine works, precisely to show that the 
human type of consciousness can be compatible 
. with the divine essence of consciousness made manifest, 
can be converted into its vessel, drawn into nearer con- 
tormity with it by a change of its mould and a heigh- 
tening of its powers of light and love and strength and 
purity; and to. show also how it can be done. Ii the 
Avatar were to actin an entirely supernormal fashion, 


‘this object would not be fulfilled. A merely super- - 


normal or miraculous Avatar would be a meaningless 
absurdity ; not that there need be an entire absence of 
the use of supernormal powers such as Christ’s so-called 
miracles of healing, for the use of supernormal powers 
is quite a possibility of human nature; but there need not 
be that at all, nor in any case isit the root of the matter, 
nor'would it at all do if the life were nothing else but 
a display of supernormal fireworks. ‘The Avatar does 
not come as a thaumaturgic magician, but as the divine 


leader of humanity and the exemplar of a divine huma- ~ 


nity. Even human sorrow and physical suffering he 
must assume and use so as to show, first, how that suffer- 


ing may bea’ means of tetlemnotion: —as did Christ, 


secondly, to. show how, having been assumed by the 
divine soul 1 in the human nature, it can also be overcome 
‘in the same nature,—as did Buddha. The rationalist 
who would have cried to. Christ, “If thou art the Son of 


God, ‘come down from. the “cross,” or points out sagely 
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too by disease,—as a dog dieth,—knows not what he is 
saying: for he has missed the root of the whole matter. 
Even, the Avatar of sorrow and suffering must come 
before there can be the Avatar of divine joy; the human 
limitation must be assumed in order to show how it can 
be overcome ; and the way and the extent of the over- 
coming, whether internal only or external also, depends 
upon the stage of the human advance; it must not be 
done by a nonhuman miracle. 


The question then arises, and it is the sole real diffi- 
culty, for here the intellect falters and stumbles over its 
own limits, how is thishuman mind and body assumed ? 
For they were not created suddenly and all of a piece, 
but by some kind of evolution, physical or spiritual or 
both. sNo doubt, the descent of the Avatar, like the 
divine’birth from the other side, is essentially a spiritual 
| phenomenon, as is shown by the Gita’s dimanam srydmi, 
it isa soul-birth ; but still there is here an attendant 
_ physica! birth. How then were this human mind and 
_ body of the Avatar created? If we suppose that the body 
“is always created by the hereditary evolution, by in- 
_conscient Nature and its immanent Life-spirit without 
the intervention of the individual soul, the matter 
becomes simple. A physical and mental body is 
prepared fit” for the divine incarnation by a pure or 
great heredity and the descending Godhead takes 
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soul prepares its own body, the body is not prepared 
for it without any reference to the soul. Are we 
then to suppose an eternal-or continual Avatar himself 
evolving, we might say, his own fit mental and 
physical body according to the needs and pace of 
the human evolution and so appearing from age to 
age, yuge yuge? In some such spirit some would 
interpret the ten incarnations of Vishnu, first in animal 
forms, then in the animal man, then in the dwarf man- 
soul, Vamana,the violent Asuric man, Rama of the axe, 


the divinely-natured man,a greater Rama, the awakened 


Spiritual man, Buddha, and, preceding him in time, but 


final in place, the complete divine manhood, Krishna,— 


for the last Avatar, Kalki, only accomplishes the work 


Krishna began,—he fulfills in power the great struggle — 


which the previous Avatars prepared in'‘all its potential- 
ities. It is a difficult assumption to our modern mentality, 


but the language of the Gita seems to demand it.' Or 
since the Gita does not expressly solve the problem, we 
may solve it in some other way of our own, as that the, 

body is prepared by the Jiva but assumed from birth by © 


the Godhead or that it is prepared by one of the four 


Manus, chatvdvo manavah, of the Gita, the spiritual — 


a9 athers of every human mind and body. This is going 
far into the mystic field from which the modern reason 
is still averse ; but once we admit Avatarhood, we have. 


already entered into it and, once entered, may as 


wel tread in it with firm footsteps. 


| There the Gita’ s doctrine of Kijate riicod stands. 
We have had to advert to it at’ length in this aspect of 


its method, as we did to the question of its possibility, — 
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culties which the reasoning mind of man is likely to 
offer to it. It is true that the psical Avatarhood does 
not fill a large space in the Gita, but still it does occupy | 
a definite place in the chain ofits teachings and is implied 
in the whole scheme, the very framework being the 
“Avatar leading the vibhiti, the man who has risen to | 
the greatest heights of mere manhood, to the divine 
birth and divine works. No doubt, too, the inner des- 
cent of the Godhead to raise the human soul into 
himself is the main thing,—it is the inner Christ,Krishna 
or Buddha that matters. But justas the outer life is _ 
of immense importance for the inner development, so the . 
external Avatarhood is of no meati importance for this 
“great. spiritual manifestation. “The consummation in. 
the mental and physical symbol assists the growth of 
: the inner reality ; afterwards the inner reality expresses 
itself with greater power in a more perfect symbolisation | 
of itself through the outer life. Between these two, » 
piritual reality and mental and physical expression, 
and “returning upon each other constantly the 
tion of the Divine in humanity, ‘co elected _ oe 
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The work for which the Avatar descends has like 
his birth a double sense and a double form. It has an 
outward side of the divine force acting upon the exter- 
nal world in order to maintain there and'to reshape the 
divine law by which the Godward effort of humanity 
is kept from decisive retrogression and instead decisively 
carried forward in spite ofthe rule of action and reaction, 
the rhythm of advance and relapse by which Nature 
proceeds. It has an inward side of the divine force of the 
Godward consciousness acting upon the soul of the 
individual and the the soul of the race, so that it may 
receive new forms of revelation of the Divine in man and 
may be sustained, renewed and enriched in its power of 
upward self-unfolding. The Avatar does not descend 
merely fora great outward action, as the pragmatic — 
sense in humanity is too often tempted to suppose. 
Action and event have no value in themselves, but only 
take their value from the force which they represent and 


-the idea which they ne and which the force is 


there fo serve. 

The crisis in which the Avatar appears, oe 
apparent to the outward eye only as a crisis of events 
and great material changes, is always in its source and 
real meaning a crisis in the consciousness of humanity 
when it has to undergo some grand modification and © 
effect some new development. . For this action of change 


. a divine force is needed ; but the. force varies always — 


according to the power of ‘cqusclopsnesasehich it embo- — 
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dies: hence the necessity of a divine consciousness 
- manifesting in the mind and soul of humanity. Where 
indeed, the change is mainly intellectual and practical 
the intervention of the Avatar is not needed ; there is 
a great uplifting of consciousness, a great manifestation 
of power in which men are for the time being exalted 
above their normal selves, and this surge of conscious- 
- ness and power finds its wave-crests in certain except- 
ional individuals, vzbhétis, whose action leading the 
: general action is sufficient for the change intended. Ihe 
: Reformation in Europe and the French Revolution 
were crises of this character; they were not great 
spiritual events, but intellectual and practical changes, 
“one i in religious, the other in- social and political ideas, 
va forms and motives, and the modification of the — 
: ‘consciousness brought about wasa mental and dyna mic, 
but nota spiritual modification. But when the crisis 
has } a spiritual seed or intention, ‘then a can rig ora 
artial manifestation of the God-consciousness in a 
: an mind and soul comes as its ole natot or leader, 
t is the Avatar. ee CUR | 
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Dharma. But the language used can easily be given 


a poor and insufficient connotation which would deprive | 


Avatarhood of all its spiritual depth of meaning. 
Dharma is a word which hasan ethical and practical, 
a natural and philosophical and a religious and spiritual 
significance, and it may be used in any of these senses 
exclusive of the others, ina purely ethical, a purely 
philosophical or a purely religious sense. LEthically it 
means .the law of righteousness, the moral rule of 
conduct, or in a still more outward and practical signifi- 
cance social and political justice, or even simply the 


observation of the social law: If used in this sense we 


shall have to understand that when unrighteousness, in- 
justice and oppression prevail, the Avatar descends to 
- deliver the good and destroy the wicked, to break down 


injustice and oppression and restore the ethical balance | 


of mankind. 

Thus the popular and ied account a the 
echnn avatar is that the unrighteousness of the Kurus 
as incarnated in Duryodhana and his" brothers became 
so great a burden to the earth that she had to call upon 


God to descend and lighten her load; accordingly Vishnu 


incarnated as Krishna, delivered the oppressed Panda- 
vas and destroyed the unjust Kauravas. A_ similar 


account is given of the descent of the previous Vishnu 


avatars, of Rama to:destroy the unrighteous oppression 
of Ravana, of Parashurama to destroy the unrighteous 


license of the military and princely caste, the Kshatriyas 


of the dwart Vamana to destroy the rule of the Titan 


Bala but obviously the purely practical, ethical or 


social and political mission of the Avatar which is thus 
thrown into popular and mythical form, does not give 


a right | account of the phenomenon of Avatarhood. It? 
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‘does not cover its spiritual sense, and if this outward 
utility were all, we should have to exclude Buddha 
and Christ whose mission was not at all to destroy 
evildoers and deliver the good, but to bring to all men 


a new spiritual message anda new law of divine growth © 
and spiritual realisation. On-the other hand, if we 


‘give to the word dharma only its religious sense, in which 
it means a law of religious and spiritual life, we shall 
: indeed get to the kernel of the matter, but we shall be 
_in danger of excluding a most important part of the work 
_ done by the Avatar. Always we see in the history of the 
divine-incarnations the double work, and_ inevitably; 
* because the Avatar takes up the workings of God in 

human life, the way of the divine Will and Wisdom in 
E the world, and that always fulfils itself externally as well 
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- outer change i in the life. = © - & 
Vee Avatar may descend asa pita spiritual teacher 
: and ‘saviour, the Christ, the Buddha, but always his 

work leads, after he has finished his earthly manifestation, 
toa profound and powerful change not only in the ethical, 
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but in the social and outward life and ideals of the race. ‘ 


le may on the other hand, descend as an incarnation of 
divine life, the divine personality and power in its 
acteristic action, for 2 a mission eneely social et: 
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and spiritual beliefs, forms and disciplines; later Hindu- 
ism which rejected Buddha, his sangha and his dharma, 
bears the ineffaceable imprint of the social and ethical 
influence of Buddhism and its effect on the ideas and 
the life of the race, while in modern Europe, Christian 


only i in name, humanitarianism, i is the translation into. 


the ethical and social sphere and. the aspiration to 
liberty, equality and fraternity the translation into the 
social and political sphere of the ‘spiritual truths ‘of 


Christianity, the latter especially being effected by men ; 


' must persist, when that action is over and has | 
| work, i ina spiritual influence; or may realise | ts 


who aggressively rejected the Christian religion and 
spiritual discipline and by an age which in its intellectual 
effort of emancipation tried to get rid of Christianity as” : 
acreed. On the other hand the life of Rama _ ae 
Krishna belongs to the prehistoric past which has’ come 


‘down only in poetry and legend and may even pie 


regarded as rayths; but it is quite immaterial pone 
we regard them as myths or historical facts, because © 


their permanent truth and value lie in their. persistence - , 


: 


asa spiritual form, - presence, influence in the inner 


consciousness of the race and the life ap the ‘human 


*soul. Avatarhood is a fact of divine life and conse 
ness which may realise itself i in, an outward AC 
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“Wisdom work out the spiritual: evolution of mankind 


‘and its circumstances and results in the life of the race. 
_ Dharma in the Indian conception is not merely the good, 
the right, morality and justice,ethics; it is the whole 


government of'all the relations of raan with other beings,} 


_ with Nature, with God, considered from the point of 


view of a diving principle working itself out in forms and 
_ laws of agtion, forms of the inner and the outer life,order-* 


; ues of relations of every kind in the world. Dharma* 
is both that which we hold to and that which holds 
“together our inner and outer activities. In its primary 
sense it means a fundamental law of our nature which 
“secretly conditions all our activities, and in this sense 
Goch being, type, species, individual, group has its own 
dharma. Secondly, there is the divine nature which has 
to develop and manifest in us, and in this sense dharma 
is the law of the inner workings by which that grows in 
our Sead Raraly there is the law by which we ae 
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and has not undergone its law, all that has not yielded 
up and does not will to yield up its secret of divine values, 
but presents a front of perversion and contradiction, of 
impurity, narrowness, bondage, darkness, weakness, vies 
ness, discord and Suffering and Abidon ane the hideous 
and the crude, all that man has to leave behind in his 
progress. This is the adharma, notedharma, which 
strives with and seeks to overcome the dharma to draw 
backward and downward, the reactionary force which 
makes for evil, ignorance and darkness. Between the 
two there is perpetual battle and struggle, oscillation of 
victory and defeat in whichsometimes the upward and 
sometimes the downward forces prevail. This has been 
typefied in the Vedic image of the struggle between the 
divine and the Titanic powers, thesons of the Light and 
the undivided Infinity and the children of the Darkness 


and Division, in Zoroastrianism by Ahuramazda and ~ 


Ahriman, and in later religions in the contest between 
God and his angels and Satan or Iblis and his demons 
for the possession of human life and the human soul. 


It is these things that condition and determine the 
work of the Avatar. Inthe Buddhistic formula the disci- 


ple takes refuge from all that opposes his liberation in — 


three powers, the dharma, the sangha, the Buddha. So 


in Christianity we have the law of Christian living, the - 
Churchand theChrist. These threeare always the neces- 
sary elements of the work of the Avatar. He gives a 
dharma, a law of self-discipline by which to grow out of — 
the lower into the higher life and which necessarily — 
includes a rule of action and of relations with our fellow- 


or the law of faith, love and purity or any other such re- 
velation of the nature of thedivine i in life. | ‘Then steraget 
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every tendency in man has its collective as well as its 
individual aspect, because those who follow cne way are 
naturally drawn together into spiritual. companionship 
and unity, he establishes the sangha, the fellowship and 
union of those whom his personality and his teaching 
unite. In Vaishnavism there is the same trio, bhdgavat, 
bhakta, bhagavan,—the bhdgavat, which is the law of the 
Vaishnava dispensation of adoration and love, the bhaktia 
representing the fellowship of those in whom that lawis 
manifest, bhagavan, the divine Lover and Beloved in 
whose being and nature the divine law/of love is founded 
and fulfilsitself. The Avatar represents this third element, 
the divine persoriality, nature and being whois the soul 
of the dharma and the sangha, informs them with him- 
self, keeps them living and draws men towards the feli- 
city and the liberation. 


In the teaching of the Gita, which is more catholic 


and complex than other specialised teachings and disci-/ 


plines, these things assume a larger meaning. For the 
unity here is the all-embracing Vedantic unity by which 
the soulesees all in itself and itself in all and makes itself 
one with all beings. The dharma is therefore the taking 
up of all human relations into a higher divine meaning ; 
Starting from the established ethical, social and reli- 
gious rule which binds together the eile community 
in which the God-seeker lives, it lifts it up by informing 
it with the Brahmic consciousness ; the law it gives is 
the law of oneness, of equality, of ihartted, desireless, 
God-governed action, of God- -knowledge and self-know- 
ledge enlightening a drawing to itself all the nature 
and all the action, drawing it towards divine being and | 
divine consciousness, and of God-love as the supreme 
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iid of companionship and mutual aid in Goi love and 
God-seeking which is at the basis of the idea of the 
sangha ot divine fellowship, is brought in when the Gita. 
speaks of the seeking of God through love and adoration, 
but the real sangha of this teaching is all humanity. 
The whole world is moving towards this dharma, each 
man according to his capacity, — “it isin path. that 


men follow in every way,”—and the God-seeker, mak- 
ing himself one with all, making their joy and sorrow 


and all their life his own, the liberated made already 
one self with all beings, lives in the life of humanity, 


lives for the one Self in humanity, for God in all beings, i 
acts for lokasangraha, for the maintaining of all in their 
dharma and the Dharma, for the maintenance of | their 
growth i in all its stages and in all its paths towards the , 


Divine. For the Avatar here, though he is mz 
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an outer struggle between the powers of the Dharma 
and the Adharma in the human collectivity. The 
former is supported by the divine, the godlike nature in 
man, and by those who represent it or strive to realise 
it.in human life, the latter by the Titanic or demoniac, 
the Asuric and Rakshasic nature whose head is a vio- 
lent egoism, and by those who represent and strive to 
satisfy it. This is the war of the Gods and Titans, the 
symbol of which the old Indian literature is full, the 
struggle of the Mahabharata of which Krishna is the 
central figure being often represented in that image; the 
Pandavas who fight for the establishment of the king- 
dom of the Dharma, are the sons of the Gods, their 
powers in human form, their adversaries are incarna- 
tions of the Titanic powers, they are Asuras. This 
outer struggle too the Avatar comes to aid, directly or 
indirectly, to destroy the reign of the Asuras, the evil- 
doers, andin them depress the power they represent 
- and to restore the oppressed-ideals of the Dharma. He 

comes to bring nearer the kingdom of heaven on earth 
‘in the collectivity as well as to build the kingdom of 
heaven within in the individual human soul. 


The inner fruit’of the Avatar’s coming is gained by 
those who learn from it the true nature of the divine 
birth and the divine works and who, growing full of 
him in their consciousness and. taking refuge in him 
with their whole being, manmayd mdm updcritah, purified 
" by the realising force of their knowledge and delivered 
from the lower nature, attain to the divine being and 
divine nature, madbhdvam. The Avatar comes to re- 
veal the divine nature in man above this lower nature _ 
and to show what « are the divine works, free, CONGO _ 
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disinterested, impersonal, universal, full of the divine © 
light, the divine power and the divine love. He comes — 
as the divine personality which shall fill the conscious- 
ness of the human being and replace the limited egoistic 
personality, so that it shall be liberated out of ego into 
infinity and universality, out of birth into, immortality. 
He comes as the divine power and love which calls men — 
to itself, so that they may take refuge in that .and no 
longer in the insufficiency of their human wills and the — 
strife of their human fear, wrath and passion, and liber- 
ated from all this unquiet and suffering may live in the 
calm and bliss of the Divine.* Nor doés it matter essen- 
tially in what form and name or putting forward what | 
aspect of the Divine he comes; for in all ways, varying i 
with their nature, men are following the path set to 
them by the Divine which will in the end leacl them to | 
him and the aspect of him which suits. their nature is. 
that which they can best follow when he comes to lead, 
them; in whatever way men accept, love and take joy i in 
God, in that way God accepts, loves and takes joy in. 
man. Ye yathd igs Mahe elas ict tans tathaiva ‘tha 
idmyaham. : 
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To attain to the divine birth,—a divinising new 


birth of the soul into a higher consciousness,—and to do | 


divine works both asa means towards that before it is 
attained and as an expression of it after itis attained, is 
then all the Karmayoga of the Gita. The Gita does 
not try to define works by any outward signs through 
which it can be recognisable toan external gaze, mea- 
surable by the criticism of the world; it deliberately 
renounces even the ordinary athicat: distinctions by 
which men seek to guide themselves in the light of the 
human reason. The signs by which it distinguishes 
divine works are all profoundly intimate ard subjective ; 
| the stamp by which they are event} is invisible, spiritual, 
3 ies ethical. 


They are recognizable only by the light ap the soul 


' from which they come. For, it says “what is action’ 
\and what is inaction, as to this even the sages are per- 


plexed and deluded, : because, judging by practical, 


social, ethical. intellectual standards, they discriminate. 


uoby accidentals and do not go to the root of the matter ; 

» “Twill declare to thee that action by the knowledge a 
_ which thou shalt be released from all ills. One has to 
understand about action as well as to» under- 


stand about wrong’ action and - about. inaction one a 


3 has to understand ; thick and tangled is the 
way of works.” ‘Action in the world is’ like a deep 
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best he can, by the light of the ideas of his time, the 
standards of his personality, his environment, or rather 
of many times, many personalities, layers of thought 
and ethics from many social stages all inextricably con- 
fused together, temporal and conventional amidst all 
their claim to absoluteness and immutable truth, empi- 
rical and irrational in spite of their aping of right 
reason. And finally the sage seeking in the midst of it 
\ all a highest foundation of fixed law and an original 
truth finds himself obliged to raise the last supreme 
question, whether all action and life itself are nota 
delusion and a snare and whether cessation from action, 
akarma, is not the last resort of the tired and disillu- 
sioned human soul. But, says Krishna, in this matter 
even the sages are perplexed and deluded. For by 
action, by works, not by inaction comes the knowledge 
and the release. 


What then is the solution? what is that type of 
works by which we shall be released from the ills of 
life, from this doubt, this error, this grief, from this 
mixed, impure and baffling result even of our purest and 
best-intentioned acts, from these million forms of evil 
and suffering ? No outward distinctions need be made, 
is the reply ; no work the world needs, be» shunned; no 
limit or hedge set round our human activities ; on the. 
contrary, all actions should be done, but from a_ soul in 


Yoga with the Divine, yuktah kritsna-karma-knit. Akar- 


rca 


ma, cessation from action is not the way; the man who ~ 


has attained to the insight of the highest reason, per- 


ceives that such inaction is itself a constant action, a — 


state subject to the workings of Nature and her qualities. 
ty, is 
2) oe ee Bear 


The mind that takes refuge in physical. inactivi 
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still under the delusion that it and not Nature is the 
doer of works;it has mistaken inertia for liberation; it 
does not see tliat even in what seems absolute inertia 
greater than that of the stone or clod, Nature is at work, © 
keeps unimpaired her hold. On the contrary in the full 
flood of action the soul is free from its works, is not the 
doer, not bound by what is done, and he who lives in 
the freedom of the soul, not in the bondage of the 
modes of Nature, alone has ‘release from works. This 
is what the Gita clearly. means when it says that he 
who in action can see inaction and can gee action still 
continuing in cessation from works, is the man of true 
reason and discernment among men. This saying 
hinges upon the Sankhya distinction between Purusha 
and Prakriti, between the free inactive soul, ,eternally | 
calm pure and unmoved in the midst of works, and ever 
active Nature operative as much in inertia and _cessa- 
tion asin the overt turmoil of her visible hurry of labour. 
_ This is the knowledge which the highest effort of the 
_ discriminating reason, the buddhi, gives to -us, and 
_ therefore whoever possesses it is the truly rational and 
' discerning man, sa buddhiman manushyeshu,—not the 
~ perplexed thinker who judges life and works- by the ex- 
ternal, uncertain and impermanent distinctions of the 
_ lower reason. Therefore the liberated man is not afraid 
_ of action, he is a large and universal doer of all works, 
kr ttsna-karma-kr'1t ; not as others do them in subjection 
to Nature, but poised in the silent calm of the soul, 
-tranquilly j in Yoga with theDivine. The Divine i is the lord 
iyo os heis Bes their sane throu sh oe instru- 
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his mind remains without any stain or disfiguring mark 
from them, calm, silent, unperturbed, white and clean 
and pure. To do all in this liberating knowledge, with- 
out the personal egoism of the doer, is the first sign of 


the divine: worker. 


The second sign is freedom age desire ; for where 
there is not the personal al egoism of The ee desire bé- 
comes impossible; it is starved out, sinks for want.of a 
support, dies of inanition. Outwardly the liberated 
man seems to undertake works of all kinds like other 
men, ona larger scale perhaps with a more powerful 
will and driving-force, for the might of the divine will — 
works in his active nature; but from all his inceptions — 
and undertakings the inferior concept and nether will of 
desire is entirely banished, sarve samadrambhah kamasan- 
kalpavarjitth. He has abandoned all attachment to the 
fruits of his works, and where one does not work for the 
fruit, but solely as an impersonal instrument of the 
Master of works, desire can find no place,—not even the 
desire to serve successfully, for the fruit is the Lord’s 
and determined by him and not by the personal will and — 
effort, or to serve with credit and to the Master’s satis-— 
faction, for the real doer is the Lord himself and all 
glory belongs to a form of his Shakti missioned in the 
nature and not to the limited human personality. The.” 
human mind and soul of the liberated man does nothing, 
na kinchit karoti ; CS ii though through his nature he : 
engages in action, it is the Nature, the executive Shakti, a 
it is the conscious Goddess Boveri ee the divine Inha- 
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to ends: on the contrary a perfect working'is easier to 
action done tranquilly in Yoga than to action done in 
the blindness of hopesand fears, lamed by the judg- 
ments of the stumbling reason, running about amidst 
the eager trepidations of the hasty human will: Yoga, 
says the Gita elsewhere, is the true skill in works, yogah 
karmasu kaucalam. But all this is done-impersonally 
by the action of a great universal light and power 
operating through the individual nature. The Karma- 
yogin knows that the power given to him will be adapt- 
ed to the fruit decreed, the divine thought behind the 
work equated with the work he has to do, the will in 


him—which will not-be wish or desire, but an imper-_ 


sonal drive of conscious power directed towards an aim 
not his own,—subtly regulated in its energy and direc- 
tion by the divine wisdom. The result may be success, 


as the ordinary mind understands it, or it may seem to. 


that mind to be defeat and failure; but to him it is 
always the success intended, not by him, but bythe all- 

wise manipulator of action and result, because he does 
- not seek for victory, but only for the fulfilment of the 
divine will and wisdom which works out its ends through 
apparent failure as well as and often with greater force 
than through apparent triumph. Arjuna, bidden to 
: fight, is assured of victory; but even if certain defeat 


1S peer saps 


- 


_ were before him, he must still fight because that is the 


: present work assigned to him as his immediate share i in 


- the great sum of energies by which the . diviné will isk: 


eirely accom plished. 


| The liberated man has no pprsohal hopes: Bs does S 
Es not seize on things as his personal possessions ; he re- 
ceives eich oe divine. Will Head eh tat covets | nothing, 
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: / 
repulsion and without attachment; what goes from him 
he allows to depart into the whirl of things without re- 
pining or grief or,sense of loss. His heart_and self are 
under perfect control ; they are free from reaction and 
passion, they make no turbulent response to the touches 
of outward things. His action is indeed a purely physi- 
cal action, ¢dvivam kevalam karma; for all else comes 
from. vere is not generated on the human plane, is 


only a reflection of the will, knowledge, joy of the 


divine Purushottama. Therefore he does not by a 


stress on doing and its objects bring about i in his: mind 


Sit 





liberated at fee sibs tof he dos out ‘his 
lity into the impersonal, where it is no longer 


, uses all "finite qualities infini 


and heart any of those reactions which we. call. 
passion and sin. For sin consists not at allin the out- | 
ward deed, but in. an impure reaction of the personal 
will, mind and heart which accompanies it or causes it ; 
the impersonal, the spiritual is always pure, apapavid- 
dham, and gives to all that it does its own inalienable 
purity. This spiritual imperson lity isa_th urd sign. of 
the divine worker, All human. souls, indeed, who have 
attained to a certain greatness and largeness are cons- 
cious of an ae Bees . Love or ‘Will ya 










taken up by the divine Person, the -Purushottame who 
) tely and eely an 
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The result of this knowledge, this desirelessness and 

this impersonality is a perfect equality in the soul and 
the nature. Equalityis the fourth sign of the divine 
worker. He has, says the Gita, passed beyond the 
dualities ; he is dwandwitita. We have seen that he re- 
gards with equal eyes, without any disturbance of feel- 
ing, failure and success, victory and defeat; but not 


only thése, all dualities are in him surpassed and re- - 


conciled. The outward distinctions by which men 
determine their psychological attitude towards the 
happenings of the world, have for him only a subordi- 
nate and instrumental meaning. He does not ignore 
them, but he is above them. Good happening and evil 
g Tappening, so all- -important to the human soul subject 
to desire, are to the desireless divine soul equally wel- 
come since by their mingled strand. are worked out the 
_ developing forms of the eternal good. He cannot be 
_ defeated, since all for him is moving towards the divine 
: _ victory in- the Kurukshetra of Nature, aharmakshetre 
_ kurukshetre, the field of doings which is the field of the 


pera Dharma, and every turn of the conflict has. 


| been designed and mapped by the foreseeing eye of the 
. Master of. the battle, the Lord of works and Guide of 







ter hs td ah and another standard for 
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bie dharma. ‘Honour and dishonour from men cannot. 
_ move him, nor their praise northeir blame : for he has 
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the liberated soul need care for none of these things, he 
has only to know the havtavyam karma, the work which 
the supreme Self demands from him, and to do that | 
and leave the result to. the Lord of his actions. He 
has passed even beyond that. distinction of sin and 
virtue which is so all-important to the human soul 
_ while it is struggling to minimise the hold of its egoism 
and lighten the heavy and violent yoke of its passions,— 
the liberated has risen above these struggles and is” 
seated firmly in the purity of the witnessing poe 
| enlightened soul. Sin has fallen away from him, and not 
a virtue acquired and increased by good action and i im- - 
paired or lost by evil action, but the inalienable and un-, “4 
alterable purity of a divine and selfless nature is the peak — 
to which he has climbed and the seat upon which he.is’.: 
founded. There the sense of sin and the eae of Nols : 
have no ae point, or apP licability. ne sy alec is 2 x 


% as pis 





| - Arjuna, still in the ignorance, may feel i in his he eart 
= the call of right and justice and may argue in his. fd ; 
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and oppressive. The liberated soul looks beyond these | 
conflicting standards ; he sees simply what the supreme 
Self demands from him as needful for the maintenance 
or for the bringing forward of the evolving Dharma. He 
has no personal ends to serve, no personal loves and 
hatreds to. satisfy, no rigidly fixed standard of action 
which opposes its rock-line to the flexible advancing 
-Mmarch of the progress of the human race or stands up 
defiant against the call of the Infinite. He has no per- 
sonal enemies to be conquered-or slain, but sees only 
men who have been brought up against Sas by circum- 
stances and the will in things to help by their opposition 
_ the march of destiny. Against them he can have no wrath 
or hatred ; for wrath and hatred are foreign to the divine * 
nature. The Asura’s desire to break and slay what 
opposes him, the Rakshasa’s grim lust of slaughter are 
impossible to his calm and peace and his all- -embracing 
sympathy and understanding. He has go wish to in- - 
jure, but on-the contrary a universal friendliness and 
Se ribas 0D, mattrah karuna eva cha: but this compassion 
is that of a divine soul overlooking men, embracing all 
other souls in himself, not. the shrinking of the heart 
and the nerves and the flesh which is the ordinary 
human form of pity: nor does he attach a supreme 
importance to the life of the body, but looks beyond to 
the life of the soul and attaches to the other only an in- 
_-strumental value. He will not hasten to slaughter and 
- strife, but if war comes in the wave-of the Dharma, he_ 
will accept it with a large equality and a perfect ‘under- 
_ standing and sympathy for those whose power and. Plea- 
_sure of domination he has to. break and whose A of 
_tsiumphant ye Be pas to pea 
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For in all he sees two things, the Divine inhabiting 
every being equally, the varying manifestation unequal 
only in its temporary circumstances. In the animal 
and man, in the dog, the unclean outcast and the learn- 
ed and virtuous Brahmin, in the saint and the sinner, in 
the indifferent and the friendly and the hostile, in those 
who love him and benefit and those who hate him and 
afflict, he sees himself, he sees God and has at heart for 
all the same equal kindliness, the same divine affection. 
Circumstances may determine the outward clasp or the 
outward conflict, but can never affect his equal eye, his 
open heart, his inner embrace of all. And in all his 
actions there will be the same principle of soul, a perfect 
equality, and the same principle of work, the will of the 
Divine in him active for the need of the race in its 
gradually developing advance towards the Godhead. 


Again, the sign of the divine worker is that which is 
central to the divine consciousness itself, a perfect i inner 
joy and peace which depends upon nothing in the world 
for its source or its continuance ; it is innate, it is the 
very stuff of the soul’s ponaciGlanee. itis the very 
nature of divine being. The ordinary man depends 
upon outward things for his happiness; therefore he has 
desire ; therefore he has anger and passion, pleasure and 
pain, joy and grief ; therefore he measures all things in 
the balance of good fortune and evil fortune. None of — 
these things can affect the divine soul ; it is ever satisfied 
without any kind of dependence, nitieeae mvacrayah . 
for its delight, its divine ease, its happiness, its glad light 
are eternal within, ingrained in itself, dtma-ratih, antah- 
--sukho ntavar-dmas tathantarjyotir eva cha. What j P JOy. thes 
takes i in outward g shines) is not for ieee sake,not for things | 
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Nehick it seeks in them and can miss, but for the self in 
them, for their expression of the Divine, for that which 
is eternal in them and which it cannot miss. It is without 
attachment to their outward touches, but finds every- ; 
where the same joy that it finds in itself, because its — 
self is theirs, has become one self with the self of all 
~ beings, yaceiige it is united with the one and equal 
Brahman i in them through all their differences, brahma- 
| Soga- -yuktdtmd, sarvabhittdtma- bhitatmd. It. does not 
- rejoice in the touches of the pleasant or feel anguish in 
the touches of the unpleasant ; neither the wounds of 
things, nor the wounds of friends, nor the wounds of 
scores, can disturb the firmness ef its outgazing mind 
_ or bewtlde: r its receiving heart ; sKis soul ig in its nature, 25 / 
be as the setalaa puts it, avran’am, without wound or 
“star: In all things i it has the same imperishable Ananda, 
“suom akshayam agnute, Ree he 
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outwardly, not into the inertia of Nature, but to the 
Lord in sacrifice, into the calm and joy of the Imper- 
sonal from whom all action proceeds without disturbing 
his peace. The true Sannyasa of action is the reposing 
of all works on the Brahman. ‘He who, having aband- 
oned attachment, acts reposing (or founding) his works 
on the Brahman, brahmanyadhaya karmama, is not stain- 
ed by sin even as water clings not to the lotus-leaf.” 
Therefore the Yogins first ‘do works with the body, 
mind, understanding, or even merely with the organs of 
action, abandoning attachment, for self-purification, 
sangam tyakitwatmacuddhaye. By abandoning attach- 
ment to the fruits of works the soul in union with 
Brahman attains to peace of rapt foundation in 
Brahman, but the soul not in union is attached to the 
fruit and bound by the action of desire.” The founda- 
tion, the purity, the peace once attained, the embodied 
donl perfectly controlling its nature, having renounced ~ 
all its actions by the mind, inwardly, not outwardly, 
“sits in its nine-gated city einer doing nor causing to | 
be done.” For this soul is the one impersonal Soul in 
all, the all- pervading Lord, prabhu, vibhu, who, as the 
ren Berantak neither creates the works of the world, nor 
the mind’s idea of being the doer, na kartr’itwam na 
karmam, nor the coupling of works to their fruits, the 
chain of cause and effect. All that is worked out by 
the Nature in the man, swabhdva, his principle of self-— 
becoming, as the word literally means, The all-pervading ~ 
Impersonal accepts neither the sin nor the virtue of any: © 
these are things created by the ignorance in the creature, 
by his egoism of the doer, by hisi ignorance of his highest 
_ self, by his involution in the operations « of Nasa and 
pr see tie a i | ee pce 
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when the self-knowledge within him is released from 
this dark envelope, that knowledge lights up like a sun 
the real self within him ; he knows himself then to be 
the soul supreme above the instruments of Nature. 
Pure, infinite, inviolable, immutable, he is no longer 
affected; no longér does he imagine himself to be 
modified by her workings. By complete identification 
with the Impersonal he can, too, release himself from the 
necessity of returning by birth into her movement. 


And yet this liberation does not at all prevent him 
from acting. Only, he knows that itis not he who is 
active, but the modes, the qualities of Nature, her triple 
gunas. ‘‘The man who knows the principles of things 
thinks, his mind in Yoga (with the inactive Impersonal), 
“7 am doing nothing”; when he sees, hears, tastes, smells, 
eats, moves, sleeps, breathes, speaks, takes, ejects, 
opens his eyes or closes them, he holds that it is only 
the senses acting upon the Pee of the senses,” He 
himself, safe in the immutable, unmodified soul, is be- 
yond the grip of the three gunas, trigunatita; he is 
neither sattwic, rajasic nor tamasic ; he sees with a clear 
untroubled spirit the alternations of the natural modes. 
and qualities in his action, their rhythmic play of light | 
and happiness,. activity ee force, rest and inertia. 
This_su eriority of the calm soul observin : , 
‘but_not involved in it, this tvaz: unatitya, is also a high 
si n_of the divine i aacith the id dea might Tead : 
to a doctrine of the mechanical determinism of Nature 
and the perfect aloofness and irresponsibility of the 
soul; but the Gita effectively avoids this fault of an in- 
sufficient thought by its illumining supertheistic idea of 
the Purushottama. : lt aes it clear that it is not in 
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the end Nature which mechanically determines its own 
action ; it is the will of the Supreme which inspires her ; 
he who has -already slain the Dhritarashtrians, he of 
whom Arjuna is only the human instrument, a univer- 
sal Soul, a transcendent Godhead is the master of her 
labour. The reposing of works in ‘the Impersonal is a 
means of getting rid of the personal egoism of the doer, 
but the end is to give up all our actions to that great 
Lord of all, sarva-bhitta-maheshwara. ‘With a con- 
Sciousness identified with the Self, renouncing all thy ac- 
tions into Me, may sarvam karmant sannyasyddhydtma- 
chetasa, freed from personal hopes and desires, from the 
thought of “I”? and “ mine’, delivered from the fever of 
the soul, fight”, work, do my will in the world. The 
Divine motives, inspires, determines the entire action ; 
the human soul impersonal in the Brahman is the pure 
and silent channel of his power ; that power in the Nature 
executes the divine movement. Such only are the works 
of the liberated soul, muktasya karma, for in nothing does 
he act from a _ personal inception; such are the actions 
tof the accomplished Karmayogin. They rise from a free 
spirit and disappear without modifying it, like waves 
that rise and disappear on the surface of conscious, 
immutable depths. Gata-sangasya\ muktasya jndnda- 

_ vasthita-chetasah, \yajndyachavratah karma samagram 
/? praviliyate. _ | suit ie 





EQUALITY 


Since knowledge, desirelessness, impersonality, 


equality, the inner self-existent peace and bliss,freedom 
from or at least superiority to the tangled interlocking 
ofthe three modes of Nature are the signs of the 
liberated soul, they must accompany it in all its activities. 
They are the condition of that unalterable calm which 
this soul preserves in all the movement, all the shock, 
all the clash of forces which surround itin the world. 
That calm reflects the equable immutability of the 
Brahman in the midst of all mutations,and it belongs to 
the indivisible and impartial Oneness which is for ever 
immanent in all the multiplicities of the universe. For 
an equal and all-equalising spirit is that Oneness in the 
midst of the million differences and inequalities of the 
world ; and equality of the spirit is the sole real equality. 
- For in all else in existence there can only be similarity, 
adjustment and balance; but even in the greatest 
similarities of the world we find difference of inequality 
and differénce of unlikeness and the adjusted balancings 
_ of the world can only come about by a poising ‘of com- 


bined unequal weights. 


"Hence the immense seporeanice dttashed by the 
Gita in its elements of Karmayoga to equality ; it is the 
- nodus of the free spirit’ s free relations with the world. 
: ‘Self- knowledge, desirelessness, impersonality, bliss, free- 
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which the Opposition of equality and inequality arises. 
But the moment the spirit takes cognizance of and deals 
with the multiplicities, personalities, differences, inequa- 
lities of the action of Nature, it has to effectuate these 
other signs of its free status by this one manifesting 
sign of equality. Knowledge is the consciousness of 
unity with the One; and in relation with the many — 
different beings and aieieanees of the universe it must 
show itself by an equal oneness with all. Impersonality 
is the one immutable spirit’s superiority to the variations 
of its multiple personality i in the world ; in its dealings. 
with the personalities of the universe it must show it- 
‘ self in the equal and impartial spirit of its action with | 
regard to all, however various that action may be te 
| by the variety of relations, into which it is moulded or 
of the conditions under which it has to take place) “4 
So Krishna in the Gita says that none is dear to” him, 
| ‘none hated, to all he is equal i in spirit ; yet is ‘the God. 
over ne special receiver of his Brace, because the eee 
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Tvaigunatitya, transcendence of the gunas, is the un- 
perturbed spirit’s superiority to that flux of action of the 
modes of Nature which is in its constant character per- 
turbed and unequal; if it has to enter into relations 
with the conflicting and unequal activities of Nature, if 
the free soul is to allow its nature any action at all, it 
must show its superiority by an impartial equality to- 
wards all activities, results or happenings. 


, Equality is the sign and also for the aspirant the 
test. Where there is inequality in the soul, there there is 
in evidence some unequal play of the modes of Nature, 
motion of desire, play ef personal will, feeling and 
action, activity of joy and grief or that disturbed and 
disturbing delight which is not true spiritual) bliss but a 
“mental satisfaction bringing in its train inevitably a 
counterpart or recoil of mental dissatisfaction. Where 
‘there is inequality of soul, theré there is deviation from 
knowledge, loss of steadfast abiding in the all-embracing 
and all-reconciling oneness of the Brahman and unity 
of things. By his equality the Karmayogin knows in 
_ the midst of his action that he is free. 


It is.the spiritual nature of the equality enjoined, 
high and universal in its character and’ comprehension, 
which gives its distinctive note to the teaching of the 
- Gita in this matter. For otherwise the mere teaching 
of equality i in itself as the most desirable status of the 
mind, » feelings and temperament in which we rise 


. superior to human weakness, is by no means peculiar to’ 


the Gita.. Equality has always been held up to admira- 
tion: as the philosophic ideal and’ the characteristic 
= emperament of the sages. The Gita takes up indeed 
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ilosophic ideas, but carries. it far beyond into a 
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higher region where we find ourselves breathing a larger 
and purer air. The Stoic poise, the philosophic poise 
of the soul are only its first and second steps of ascen- 
sion out of the whirl of the passions and the tossings of 
desire to a serenity and bliss, not of the Gods, but of 
the Divine himself in his supreme self-mastery. The 
Stoic equality, making character its pivot, founds itself 
upon self - mastery by austere endurance; the happier 
and serener philosophic equality prefers self-mastery by 
knowledge, by detachment, by a high intellectual indiffer- 
ence seated above the disturbances to which our nature 
is prone, udasinavad dsinah,as the Gita expresses it} there 
is also the religious or Christian equality whichis a per- 
_ petual kneeling or a prostrate resignation and submission 
_ to the will of God. These are the three steps and means: | 
-» towards divine peace, heroic endurance, sage indifferencer ; 
- pious resignation, ttzkshd, uddsinata, namas or nait | 
The Gita takes them all in its large synthetic “manner” 
| and weaves them into its. upward soul- movement, but 
_ it gives to each a profounder root, a larger outlook, a3 
“more universal and transcendent significance. — , For to. ; 
each it Byes the | values of ae oe a i er of - 


~ 
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this truth because under the actual stroke of the adverse 
disturbance, smitten by grief, pain, discomfort, mis- 
fortune, failure, defeat, blame, dishonour, the mind 
shrinks back from the blow, while it leaps eagerly to the 
embrace of the opposite and pleasurable disturbances, 
joy, pleasure, satisfactions of all kinds, prosperity, 
success, victory, glory,praise ; but this does not alter the 
truth of the soul’s pleasure in life which remains 
constant behind the dualities of the mind. - The warrior 
does not feel physical pleasure in his wounds or find 
mental satisfaction in his defeats ; but he has a . com- 
plete delight in the godhead of battle which brings to 
him defeat and wounds as well as the joy of victory, and 
he accepts the chances of the former and the hope of 
the latter as part of the mingled weft of war, the thing 
which the delight in him pursues. Even, wounds bring 
him a joy and pride in memory, complete when the. 

pain of them has passed, but often enough present even © 
while it is there and actually fed by the pain. Defeat 


keeps for him the joy and pride of indomitable resistance 
/to a superior adversary, or, if he is of a baser kind, the 


_ passions of hatred and revenge which.also have their 


: 





darker and crueller pleasures. So it is with the- 


peesure of the soul in the normal play of our life. 


The mind recoils by pain and dislike from the 
adverse strokes. of life; that is Nature’s device for 
enforcing a principle of self-protection, jugupsd, so that 
the vulnerable nervous and bodily parts of us may not 


unduly rush upon self-destruction to embrace it: it takes- 


‘that 3 is ba ae S 





Ie, in ihe favourable touches of life ; 
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Nal 


inactivity and be impelled fully towards action, desire, 
struggle, success, and by its attachment to these things 
her ends’ may be worked out. Our secret soul takes a 
pleasure in this strife and effort, and even a pleasure in | 
adversity and suffering, which can be complete enough in 
PAC OLY and retrospect, but is present too behind at the 
time ‘and often even rises to the surface of the afflicted 
mind to support it in its passion; but what really attracts 
the soul is the whole mingled weft of the thing we ie 
life with all its disturbance of struggle and seeking, i 
attractions and repulsions, its offer and its menace, its 
varieties of every kind. To the rajasic desire-soul in us a 
a monotonous pleasure, success without struggle, joy 
without a shadow must after a time become fatiguing, 
insipid, cloying; it needs a background of darkness faye 
give full value to its enjoyment of light: for the happiness _ 
: it seeks and enjoys is of that very nature, it is in ita ven ; 
\Pessence relative and dependent on the eee a 
| experience | a its oppose ae joy’ bed Mes dig cl in the ; 
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realisation of the dreams the desire-soul pursues, nor 
entails more struggle and labour in the attainment than 
the tremendous effort which the desire-soul expends in 
its passionate chase after its own transient objects of 
pleasure and desire. The true cause of its unwillingness 
is that itis asked to rise above its own atmosphere and 
breathe a rarer and purer air of life, whose bliss and 
power it cannot realise and hardly even conceives as 
real, while the joy of this lower turbid nature is to it 
the one thing familiar and palpable. Nor is this lower 
satisfaction in itself a thing evil and unprofitable ; it is 
rather the condition for the upward evolution of our 
human nature out of the tamasic ignorance and inertia 
“to which its material being is most subject; it is the 
rajasic stage of the graded ascent. of man towards the 
supreme self-knowledge, power and bliss. But if we 
rest eternally on this plane, the madhyama gatih of the 
Gita, our ascent remains unfinished, the, evolution of 
_the soul incomplete. Through the sattwic being and 
nature to that which is beyond the three gunas lies the 
_way of the soul to its perfection. | 
The movement which will lead us out of the dis- 
‘turbances of the lower nature must be necessarily a 
movement towards equality in the mind, in the emo- 
tional temperament, in the soul. But it is tobe noted 
that, although in the end we must arrive at a superiority 
to all the three gunas of the lower nature, it is yet in its 
incipience by a resort to one or other of the three that 
the movement must begin. The beginning of equality 
may be sattwic, rajasic or tamasic ; for there is a possi- 
bility in the human nature of a dainacte equality. It 
pay be ry tamasic, the dae pgeiy of a vital | 
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temperament rendered inertly irresponsive to the shocks 
of existence by a sort of dull insensibility undesirous of 
the joy of life. Orit may result froma weariness of 
the emotions and desires accumulated by a_ surfeit and 
satiety of the pleasure or else, on. the contrary, a dis- 
appointment and a disgust and shrinking from the pain 
of life, a lassitude, a fear.and horror and dislike of the 
world: it is then in its mature a mixed movement, 
rajaso-tamasic, but the lower quality predominates. Or, 
approaching the sattwic principle, it may aid itself by 
the intellectual perception that the desires of life cannot 
be satished, that the soul is too weak to master life, that — 
the whole thing is nothing but sorrow and transient 
effort and nowhere in it is there any real truth or sanity , 
or light or happiness; this is the sattwo-tamasic principle 
of equality and is not so much equality, though it may 
lead to that, as indifference or equal refusal. Essentially, 
the movement of tamasic equality is a generalisation of 
Nattre’s principle of jugupsd or self-protecting recoil 
extended from the shunning of particular painful effects — 
to a shunning of the whole life of Nature itself as in sum 
’ leading to pain and_ self-tormenting and not to the 
delight which the soul demands. : | 


In tamasic equality by itself there is no real libera- 
tion; but it can be made a powerful starting-point,\if, as 
in Indian asceticism, it/is turned into the sattwic by the 
perception of the greater existence, the truer power, the 
higher delight of the immutable Self above Nature. The 
natural turn of sucha movement, however, is towards | 
Sannyasa, the renunciation of life and works, rather than 
to that union of inner renunciation of desire with con- 
tinued activity in the world of Nature which the Gita 


\ ~~, 
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advocates. The Gita, however, admits and makes room 
for this movement ; it allows as a recoiling starting- 
point the perception ‘ol the defects of the world-existence, - 
birth and disease and death and old age and sorrow, the 
historic starting-point of the Buddha, janma-mniyu- 
jara-vyadht-duhkha-doshanudarshanam, and it accepts the 
effort of those whose self-discipline is motived by a desire 
for release, even in this spirit, from the curse of age and 
death, javra-marana-mokshaya mam dcritya yatantt ye. But 
that, to be of any profit, must be accompanied by the 
sattwic perception of a higher state and the taking 
delight and refuge in the existence of the Divine, mam 
acritya. Then the soul by its recoil comes toa gre ater 
condition of being, lifted beyond the three gunas and 
free from birth and death and age and grief, and enjoys 
the immortality of its self-existence, janma-mrityu-sara- 
duhkhar vimukio’mritam acnute. The tamasic unwilling- 
ness to accept the pain and effort of life is indeed by it- 
self a weakening and degrading thing, and in this lies 
the danger of preaching to all alike the gospel of ascetic- 
ism and world-disgust, that it puts, the stamp of a 
tamasic’ weakness and shrinking on unfit souls, confuses 
their understanding, buddhi- bhedam janayet, diminishes 
_ the sustained aspiration, the confidence in living, the 
. power of effort which the soul of man needs for its 
salutary, its mecessary rajasic struggle to master its 
environment, without really opening to. it—for it is yet 
incapable of that—a higher goal,a greater endeavour, 
a mightier victory. But in souls that are fit this tama- 
sic recoil may Serve a useful spiritual purpose by slaying 
their rajasic attraction, their eager preoccupation with 
the lower life which prevents the sattwic awakening: to 
a higher possibility. Seeking then fora refuge in the 


he 
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_ void they have created, they are able to hear the divine 


call,““O soul that findest thyself in this transient and un- 
happy world, turn and put thy delight in Me,” anityam 
asukham lokam imam prapya bhajiaswa mam. 


Still, in this movement, the equality consists only 
in an equal recoil from all that constitutes the world ; 
and it arrives at indifference and aloofness, but does 
not include that power to accept equally all the touches 
of the world pleasurable or painful without attachment 
or disturbance which is a necessary element in the dis- 
cipline of the Gita. Therefore, even if we begin with 
the tamasic recoil,—which is not at all necessary,—it 
can only be as a first incitement toa greater endeavour, 
not as a permanent pessimism. The real discipline be- 
gins with the movement to mastery over these things 
from which we were first inclined merely to flee. It a 
here that the possibility of a kind of rajasic equality — 
comes in, which i is at its lowest the strong nature’ s pride ae 
in self-mastery, self-control, superiority to passion and 
weakness ; but the Stoic ideal seizes upon this" point of © 
departure Lon makes. it the key - to an entire beratate 


of the soul from subjection to all weakness of its lower — ie 


nature. As the tamasic inward recoil isa generalisation 

of Nature’s principle of jugupsa or self-protection: trom ie 
suffering, so the rajasic upward movement is a general- A 
isation of N ey other Me. a of oe Piageyien” ie 
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gle and an inner victory. The tamasic recoil turns | 
from both the pains and pleasures of the world to flee 
from them ; the rajasic movement turns upon them to 
bear, .master and rise superior to them. The Stoic 
self-discipline calls desire and passion into its embrace 
of the wrestler and crushes them between its arms, as 
did old Dhritarastra i in the epic the iron image of Baie { 
It endures the shock of things painful and pleasurable, 
the causes of the physical and mental affections of the 
nature, and breaks their effects to pieces ; it is complete 
when the soul can bear all touches without being pained 
or attracted, excited or troubled. It seeks to make man 
the conqueror and king of his nature, “ | 





The Gita, making its call on the warrior nature of 
Arjuna, starts with this heroic movement. It calls on 
him to turn on the great enemy desire and slay it. 

Its first description of equality is that’ of the Stoic 
_ philosopher. ‘He whose mind is undisturbed in the 
_ midst of sorrows and amid pleasures is free from desire, 
- from whom liking and fear and wrath have baad 
_ away, is the sage of settled understanding. Who in all 
a things i is without affection though visited by this good 
> (or that evil and > neither hates nor rejoices, his intel- 
prugence sits firmly founded i in wisdom.” If one abstains 
— from food, it says, giving a physical example, the ob- 
ject: of sense ceases to affect, but the affection itself of 
the. sense, the rasa, remains ; it is. only ‘when, even in 
ig the exercise of the-sense, it can keep back fou seeking 
> its $ sensuous aim in n the gp chet. Mee and abandon the 
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‘the senses,” vishaydn imdriyaic chavan, but with senses 
subject to the self, freed from liking and disliking, that 
one gets into a large and sweet clearness of soul and 
temperament in which passion and grief find no . place. 
All desires have to enter into the soul, as waters into the 

Sea, and yet it has to remain immovable, filled but not 
disturbed: so in the end all desires can be abandoned. | 
To be freed from wrath and passion and fear and attrac- 
tion is repeatedly stressed as a necessary condition of 
the liberated status, and for this we must learn to bear 

_ their shocks, which cannot be done without exposing our- 
selves to their causes. ‘‘He who can bear here in the 
body the velocity of wrath and desire, is the Yogin, the © 
happy man.” Tztiksha, the will and power to endure, is 
the means. ‘The material touches which cause heat ~ 
and cold, happiness and pain, things transient which 
come and go, these learn to endure. For the man whom _ 
these do not trouble nor pain, the firm and wise who is. 
equal in ops and suffering, makes himself apt for 
immortality.” The equal-souled has to bear suffering 
and not hate, to ‘receive pleasure and not rejoice. Even 
the physical affections are to be mastered by endurance _ 

and this too is part of the Stoie discipline. Age, death, 
suffering, pain are not fled from, but accepted.and van- — 
quished by a high indifference.*Not to flee appalled © 
from Nature in her lower masks, but to meet and con- 
quer her is the true instinct of the strong nature, — ¥f 
purusharshabha, the leonine I among men. Thus — 
compelled, she throws aside he mask and reveals to. 
him his true nature as the free soul, not her subject f 4 

her king and lord, swardt, samrat. | 
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' But the Gita accepts this stoic discipline, this her- 
Olg-philosophy, on the same condition thatit accepts © 
the tamasic recoil,—it must have above it the sattwic 
vision of knowledge, at its root the aim at self-realisation 
and in its steps the ascent to the divine nature. A stoic 
discipline which merely crushed down the common 
affections of our human nature,—although less danger- 

ous thana tamasic weariness of life, unfruitful pessi- 
mism and sterile inertia, because it would at least in- 
crease the power and self-mastery of the soul,—would 
still be no unmixed good, since it might lead to insens- 
ibility and an inhuman isolation without giving the 
true spiritual release. The Stoic equality is justified as _ 
an element in the discipline of the Gita because it can 
be associated with and can help to the realisation of the 
free immutable self in the mobile human being, param 

_ drishtwa, and to status in that new self-consciousness, 
esha brahmi sthitih. “Awakening by the understanding 

to the Highest which is beyond even the discerning 

mind, put force on the self by the self to make it firm 
and still, and slay this enemy who is so hard to assail, 

Desire.” / Both the tamasic recoil of escape and ae 
rajasic movement of struggle and victory are only 
justified when they look beyond themselves through the 

: sattwic principle to the self-knowledge which legitimises 


both the recoil and the mtrvggle. 


ne “. 


f 


a | | 
Ths pure philosopher, the thinker, the born Ge 


beat ccls relies upon the sattwic principle in him as his’ 
. ulti nate justification, but uses it from the beginning as 
his instrument of self- -mastery. He ‘starts from the 
-wic e uality. He too observes the transitoriness of 

d external world and its Woe to eee 
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the desires or to give the true delight, but this causes 
in him no grief, fear or disappointment. He observes 
all with an eye of tranquil discernment and makes his 
choice without repulsion or perplexity. ‘The enjoy- 
ments born of the touches of things are causes of sor- 
row, they have a beginning and an end ; therefore the 
sage, the man of awakened understanding, budhah, does 
not place his delight in these.” ‘The self in him is 
unattached to the touches of external things; he finds 


his happiness in himself.” _He sees, as the Gita puts 


it, that he is himself his own enemy and his own friend, 
and therefore be takes care not to dethrone himself by 
casting his being into the hands of desire and passion, 
nitmanam avasadayet, but delivers himself out of that 
imprisonment by his own inner power, uddhared atman- 
atmanam ; for whoever has conquered his, lower self, 


finds in ie higher self his best friend and ally. He | 


becomes satisfied with knowledge, master of his senses, 
-a Yogin by sattwic equality, —for ‘equality is Yoga, 
samatwam yoga uchyate, —regarding alike clod and ‘stone 
and gold, tranquil and self-poised in heat and cold, 
suffering and happiness, honour and disgrace. He is 
equal in soul to friend and enemy and to neutral and 
indifferent, because he sees that these are transitory 
relations born of the changing conditions of life. Ne 
by the pretensions of learning and purity and virtue and — 


the claims to superiority which men base upon these — 


things, he is not led away. He is equal- souled to all 
men, to the sinner and the saint, to the virtuous, learned 


and cultured Brahmin and the’ fallen outcaste. FAW | 
these are the Gita’s descriptions of the sz ttwic. equality, — 7 


and they sum up well enough what i is familiar gut the | 


vote as the els pli equality: of the Bets 
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Where then is the difference between this’ and the 
larger equality taught by the Gita? It lies in the differ- 
ence between the intellectual and philosophic discern- 
ment and the spiritual, the Vedantic knowledge of unity 
on which the Gita founds its teaching. The philosopher 
maintains his equality by the power of the buddhi, the 
discerning mind ; but even that by itself is a doubtful 
_ foundation. Fr, though master of himself on the 
- whole. by a constant attention or an acquired habit of 
mind, in reality he is not free from his lower nature, 
and it does actually assert itself in many ways and 
may at any moment take a violent revenge for its rejec- 
tion and suppression. For, always, the play of the 
bicker nature is a triple play, and the rajasic and tama- 
alg. qualities are ever lying in wait for the sattwic man. 
_ “Even the mind of the wise man who labours for per- 
- fection i is carried away by the vehement insistence of the 
_ senses.” Perfect security can only be had by resorting to | 
Cee heres, than the sattwic quality, ent 
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of their happiness and sorrow by which he is not hintaelt’ a 
affected or subjected. The perfect sage, the Gita more 
than once repeats, is everengaged with a large equality in 
doing good to all creatures and makes that his occupation * 
and delight, sarvabhita-hite bie The perfect Yogin is 
‘no solitary musing on the Self in his ivory tower of spiri- 
tual isolation, but, yuktah kvishna-karma-krit, a many- 
sided universal worker for the good of the world, for God 
in the world. For he isa bhakia, a lover and aevatae of the 
Divine, as well as a sage anda Yogin, a lover who loves — 
God wherever he finds Him and who finds Him every= 
where ; and what he loves, he does not disdain to serve, 
nor tase action carry him away from the bliss of union, © 
since all his acts proceed from the One in him and toe 
the One in all they are directed. The equality of the | | 
Gita is a large synthetic equality in. which allis lifted — 
up into the inteeraine of the divine being: and th he a 
divine nature. Fs [oop Eo ale ey ca, 





EQUALITY AND KNOWLEDGE 


Yoga and knowledge are, in this early part of the 


Gita’s teaching, the two wings of the soul’s ascent.. By 
Yoga is meant union through divine works done with- 
out desire, with equality of soul to all things and all men, 
as a sacrifice to the Supreme, while knowledge is that 
on which this desirelessness, this ,equality, this power 
of sacrifice is founded. The two wings indeed assist 
each other’s flight ; acting together, yet with a subtle 
alternation of mutual aid; like the two eyes in a man 
which see together because they see alternately, they in- 
crease one another mutually by interchange of substance. 
_As the works grow more and more desireless, equal- 
_ minded, sacrificial in spirit, the knowledge increases ; 


with the increase of the knowledge the soul becomes 
firmer i in the desireless, sacrificial equality of its works. 
The sacrifice of knowledge, says the Gita therefore, is 
greater than any material sacrifice, ‘“Evenif thou art. | 

all sinners, thou shalt 
c ross 0 over all the crogkedness of evil in the ship of 
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consequence on the soul of the apparent doer. The 
work is done by the Lord through his Nature, it is no 
longer personal to the human instrument. The work 
itself becomes but power of the nature and substance 
of the being of the Brahman. 


It is in this sense that the Gita is speaking when it 
says that all the totality of work finds its completion, 
culmination, end in knowledge, sarvam karmakhilam 


jnine parisamapyate. ‘Asa fire kindled turns to ashes | 


its fuel, so the fire of knowledge turns all works to ashes.” 
By this it is not at all meant that when knowledge is 
complete, there is cessation from works. What is meant 


is made clear by the Gita when it says that he who has. 


destroyed all doubt by knowledge and has by Yoga 


given up all works and is in possession of the Self is not 


bound by his works, yoga-sannyasta-karmanam dtma- 
vantam na karmant nibadhnanti, and that he whose self 
has become the self of all existences, acts and yet is 
-not affected by his works, is not caught in them, receives 


from them no soul-ensnaring reaction, huvoann api na 
lipyate. Therefore, it says, the Yoga of works is better 


than the physical renunciation of works, because, while 
- Sannyasa is difficult for embodied beings who must do 
works so long as they are in the body, Yoga of works is 


entirely sufficient and it rapidly and easily brings the , 


-_ 


soulto Brahman. That Yoga of works is, we have seen, | 


the offering of all action to the Lord which induces as its 


culmination an inner and not an outer, a spiritual, not 


a physical giving up of works’ into the Brahman, into — | 


the being of the Lord, brahmani ddhiya karmanm, mayi 
saunyasya. When. works are thus” “reposed on the Brah- 
man,” the pee of the ete tonitig sd F Geetha i 
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though he acts, he does nothing ; for he has given up- 
not only the fruits of his works, but the works them-, 
selves and the doing of them to the Lord. The Divine 
then takes the burden-of works from him ; the Supreme 
‘becomes the doer and the act and the result. 


This knowledge of which the Gita speaks, is not 
an intellectual activity-of the mind; it is a luminous 
growth into the highest state of being by the outshining 
of the light of the divine sun of Truth, ‘that Truth, the 


Sun lying concealed in the darkness’’of our ignorance of 


_ which the Rigveda speaks, tat satyam siryam tamast Rsht- 
yantam. Theimmutable Brahman is there in the spirit’s 


skies above this troubled lower nature of the dualities, un- 


touched either by its virtue or by its sin, accepting neither 
- our sense of sin nor! our self- righteousness, untouched by 
its joy and its sorrow, indifferent to our joy in success and 








our grief in failure, master of all, supreme, all- pervading, : 


 prabhu vibhu, calm, strong, Sa equal in all things, the 
orate of Nature, not the 


irect doer of our works, but 
the: witness of Nature and her works, not imposing on 


us either the illusion of being the doer, for that illusion 


is the result of the ignorance of this lower Nature. But | 
this freedom, mastery, purity we cannot see ; we are be- 
-wildered by the natural ignorance which hides from us 


1€ € aches ‘knowledge of the Brahman secret. with- | 
n our being. “Bat, knowledge comes to: its persistent | 
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by turning it into the whole object of our discerning 
mind and so seeing it not only in ourselves but every- 
where, we become one thought and self with that, 
tad-buddhayo tad-dtmanah, we are washed clean of all the 
darkness and suffering of the lower man by the waters 
of knowledge,* jnana-nivdhita-kalmashah. y 


The result is, says the Gita, a perfect equality to all 
things and all persons; and then only can we repose 
our works completely in the Brahman. For.the Brah- 
man is equal, samam Brahma, and it is only: when we 
have this perfect equality, sdmye sthitam manah, ‘‘seeing 
with an equal eye the learned and cultured Brahman, 
the cow, the elephant, the dog, the outcaste”and ktowinie 
all as one Brahman, that we can, living in that oneness, 
see like the Brahman our works proceeding from the 
nature freely without any fear ofattachment, sin or bond- _ 
age. Sin and stain then cannot be ; for we have over- 
come that creation full of desire and its works and reac- 
tions which belongs to the ignorance, fair jitah sargah, 
and living in the supreme and divine nature there is no - 

longer fault or defect in our works; for these are created 

by the inequalities of the ignotance. The equal Brah- 

man is faultless, nirdosham ht samam brahma, beyond a 
the confusion of good and evil, and living in the Brah- 
man we too rise beyond good and evil; we act in that 
purity, stainlessly, with an equal and angie purpose of 
fulfilling the welfare of all existences, kshina-kalmashah 
sarvabhita- as ratah. The Lord i in our hearts is in the 














*The Risveda sO speaks of the streams of the Truth, the waters that have : 
perfect knowledge, the waters that are full of the divine sunlight, vitasya dharah, oa 
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ignorance also the cause of our actions, but through 
his Maya, through the egoism of our lower nature which 
creates the tangled web of our actions and brings back 
upon our egoism the recoil of their tangled reactions 
affecting us inwardly as sin and virtue, affecting us out- 
wardly as suffering and pleasure, evil fortune and good 
fortune, the great chain of Karma. When we are freed 
by knowledge, the Lord; no longer hidden in our hearts, 
but manifest as our supreme self, takes up our works 
and uses us as: faultless instruments, nimitta-matram, 
for the helping of the world. Such is the intimate 
union between knowledge and equality ; knowledge here 
in the buddhi reflected as equality in the temperament ; 
ee on a higher plane of consciousness, knowledge 
as the light of the eens segeees as the stuff as the 
nature. - 


| aye | in aie sense ofa supreme self- knowledge 
_ is this word jnana used in Indian philosophy and Yoga ; 
Cit is the light. by which we grow into our true being, 
hack. the knowledge by which’we increase our infor- 
, “mation and our intellectual riches ; it isnot scientific or 
_ psychological or philosophic or badhiical or aesthetic or 
worldly and practical knowledge. These too no doubt 
help us to grow, but only in the becoming, not in the | 
b ing they enter into the definition of Yogic knowledge | 
: n we use them as aids to know the Supreme, 
hae Divine,— -scientific knowledge, when we — 
| et op Pees and ay aa | 
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philosophical knowledge, when we turn it as alight upon 
the essential principles of existence so as to discover 
and live in that which is eternal; ethical knowledge, 
when by it having distinguished sin from virtue we put ~ 
away the one and rise above the other into the pure 
innocence of the divine nature; aesthetic knowledge, 
when we discover by it the beauty of the Divine ; know 
ledge of the world, when we see through it the way of 
the Lord with his creatures and use it for the service of 
the Divine in man. Even then they are only aids; the real 
knowledge is that which isa secret to the mind, of which 
the mind only gets reflections, but which lives inthe spirit. 

The Gita in describing how we come by this know- 
ledge, says that we get first initiation into it from the 
men of knowledge who have seen, not those who know 
merely by the intellect, its essential truths; but the 
actuality of it comes from within ourselves: “the man 
who is perfected by Yoga, finds it of himself in the self | 
by the course of Time,” it grows within him, that i is to 
say, and he grows into it as he goes on increasing in 
desirelessness, in equality, in devotion to the Divine. It 
is only of the supreme knowledge that this can altogether | 
be. said; the knowledge which the intellect of man 
~amiasses, is gathered laboriously by the senses and the 
reason from outside. To get this other knowledge, 
self-existent, intuitive, self-experiencing, self-revealing, 
we must have conquered and controlled our mind and 
senses, sanyatendriyah, so that we are no longer subject - 
to their delusions, but rather the mind and senses be- 
come its pure mirror; we must have fixed our whole con- 
scious being on the truth of that supreme reality in 
which all exists, tat -parah, SO that it may display in us its 
luminous aries existence, Ba a it eee : 


J 
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Finally, we must have a faith which no intellectual 
doubt can be allowed to disturb, ¢vaddhdvan labhate 
jninam. ‘‘The ignorant who has not faith, the soul of 
doubt goeth to perdition ; neither this world, nor the 
supreme world, nor any happiness is for the soul full of 
doubts.” In fact, it is true that without faith nothing 

decisive can be achieved either in this world or for 
possession of the world above, and that it is only by 
laying hold of some sure basis and positive support that 
man can attain any measure of terrestial or celestial 
success and satisfaction and happiness ; the merely 
sceptical mind loses itself in the void. But still in_the 
lower knowledge doubt and scepticism have their tem- 
" pOtaty tses ; in thehigher they are stumblingblocla “Tor 
there the whole secret is not the balancing of truth and 
error, but a constantly progressing realisation of revealed 
truth. In intellectual knowledge there is always a 
mixture of falsehood or incompleteness which has to be 
got rid of by subjecting the truth itself to sceptical in- 
-quiry ; but in the higher knowledge falsehood cannot 
enter and that which intellect contributes by: attaching 
: itself to this or that opinion, cannot be got rid of by 
. mere questioning, but will fall away of itself by per- 
: -sistence in realisation. Whatever incompleteness there 
isin the knowledge attained, it must be got rid of, not 
| by questioning in itsroots what has already been re} 
ised, but by proceeding to further and more complete 
alisation through a deeper, higher and wider living in 
e Spirit. And what i is not yet réalised must be pre- 
or by faith, not by sceptical questioning, because 
th is one which the intellect cannot give and 
ae often: aa ss cae to _ the ideas in 
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it is not a truth which has to be proved, but a truth 
which has to be lived inwardly, a greater reality 
into which we have to grow. Finally, it is in itself a 
self-existent truth and would be self-evident if it were 
not for the sorceries of the ignorance in which we live ; 
the doubts, the perplexities which prevent us from 
accepting and following it, arise from that ignorance, 
from the sense-bewildered, opinion-perplexed heart and 
mind, living as they do in a lower and phenomenal truth 
and therefore questioning the higher realities, ajndna- 
sambhittam hritstham sancayam. They have to be cut 


-away by.the sword of knowledge, says the Gita, by the 


knowledge that realises, by resorting constantly to Yoga, 
that is, by living out the union with the Supreme whose 


truth being known all is known, yasmin vynate savvam 


vindtam. 


The higher knowledge we there get is that which 
is to the knower of Brahman his constant vision of — 
things when he lives uninteruptedly in the Brahman, 


-— brahmavid brahman sthitah. That is not a vision or 


ee 


knowledge or consciousness of Brahman to the exclusion 


of allelse, but a seeing of all in Brahman and as the - 


self, For, itis said, the knowledge by'which we rise be- — 
yond all relapse back into the bewilderment of our 
mental nature, is “that by which thou shalt see all 
existences without exception in the Self, then in Me.” 
Elsewhere the Gita puts it more largely, ‘‘Equal-vision- 


ed everywhere, he sees the Self in all existences and_ 
all existences in the Self. He who sees Me everywhere 


and all and each in Me, is never lost to Me nor I to 


‘him. He who has reached oneness and loves Me in. 


I 


all beings, that Yogin, howsoever he lives and acts, is 


" } a 
i \ S ’ : \ ss 
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living and acting in Me. O Arjuna, he who sees all 
equally everywhere as himself, whether it be happiness 
or suffering, I hold him to be the supreme Yogin.”” That 
is the old Vedantic knowledge of the Upanishads which 
the Gita holds up constantly before us; but it is its 

_ superiority to other later formulations of it that it turns 
_ persistently this knowledge into a great practical philo- 
_ sophy of divine living. ~Always it insists o1 the relation 
_ between this knowledge of oneness and Karmayoga, and 


Bo cteiore: on the knowledge of oneness as the basis of a_ 


_ liberated action inthe world. Whenever it speaks of 
| B sto dledge, it turns at once tospeak of equality which 
; is its result ; whenever it speaks of equality, it turns to 

_ speak too ‘of the knowledge which is its basis. The 

~ equality it enjoins does not begin and end in a static 

condition of the soul useful only for self- liberation ; it is 


é - always a basis of works. The peace of the Beahoan 3 i 


_ the liberated soul i is the foundation: the large, free, equal, 
b Godawide action, of the Lord in the liberated nature 
tadiates the “power which proceeds from that peace; 
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with one’s nature, maintained by a constant vigilance 
and control against its natural rebellions: it gives a 
noble peace, an austere happiness, but not the supreme 
joy of the liberated self living not by|a rule, but in the 
pure, easy, spontaneous pe erfection of its divine being, so 
that “however it may act and live, it acts and lives in 
the Divine,” because here perfection is not only attained — 
but possessed in its own right and has no longer to be 
maintained by effort, for it has become the very nature 
of the soul’s being. The Gita accepts the endurance — 
and fortitude of our struggle with the lower nature as 

a preliminary movement ; but ifa certain mastery comes 

~ by our individual siréneth: the freedom of mastery only — 
comes by our union with God, by a merging or dwelling — 
of the personality in the one divine Person and the loss 
of the personal will in: the divine Will. ‘There. is Mic 
divine He of Nature and her works, above her 
though inhabiting. her, who is our hig! nest being. and our | 
universal self ; ‘to be one with him i is to make ourselves _ iy) 
divine., ’ By union with God we enter into a supreme _ 
freedom and a supreme mastery. The ideal of te 
‘Stoic, the sage who is king because by self-rule he be-' 
comes ee also OF. outward Bip dis emt 
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an image from Roman institutions, the Stoic freedom 
is that of the libertus, the freedman, who is still really a 
dependent on the power that once, held him enslaved ; 

his is a freedom allowed by Nature because he has_ 


merited it. The freedom of the Gita is that of the free- 


man, the true freedom of the birth into the higher 


nature, self-existent in its divinity. Whatever he does — 


and however he lives, the free soul lives in the Divine; 


| he i is the privileged child of the mansion, ddlavat, who oS 
cannot err or fall because all he is and does is full of.’ 
the Perfect, the All-blissful, the All- loving, the All- 


beautiful. The kingdom which he enjoys, rdjyam samr’ 
iddham, is a sweet and happy dominion of which it may 


» be said, in the pregnant phrase of the Greek thinker, 





ra 
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The knowledge of the Bhibeb shel is that of ida 


ere nature of mundane existence, the transience of out- 
ward things, the vanity of the world’s differences and 
‘ distinctions, the superiority of the inner calm, peace, 
- light, self- -dependence. It is an equality of philosophic 


‘indifference ; ‘it brings a high calm, but not the greater 


spiritual j joy ; << is an isolated ‘freedom, a wisdom like 
shat of the Lucretian sage high i in his superiority upon 


1é cliff-top whence he looks down on men tossed. still 
: Mie tempestuous w waters f rom n which k he has ars 
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having no need at all in the world, yet he does’ works 
always and is present everywhere supporting, helping, 
guiding the labour of creatures. This equality is found- 
ed upon oneness with all beings. It brings in what is 
wanting to the philosophic equality ; for its soul is the 
soul of peace, but also it is the soul of love. It sees all 
beings without exception in the Divine, it is one self 
with the self of all existences and therefore it is in 
supreme sympathy with all of them. Without exception, 
aceshena, not only with all that is good and fair and 


pleases ; nothing and no one, however vile, fallen, crimi- 


nal, repellent in appearance, can be excluded from this 


universal, this whole-souled sympathy and spiritual. 


oneness. Here there isnoroom, not merely for hatred 
or anger or uncharitableness, but for aloofness, di$dain 
or any petty pride of superiority. A divine compassion 
for the ignorance of the struggling mind, a divine will 
to pour forth on it all light and power and Heras 
there will be, indeed, for the apparent | man 

‘the divine soul within him there ae be sale there 
-will be adoration and love. For from all 


but for 


trom the | 
thief and the harlot and the ‘outcaste as from the > 


saint and the sage, the Beloved looks | forth and cries — 


to us, ‘This is 1.” “He who loves Me in all beings,” 


—what greater word of power for the utmost, intensities — 


and profundities of divine and universal love, has been 
utierey by any philosophy or any Ceieton | 


7 es 
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of the hole being te God. Itis not merely a passive 
submission, but an active self-giving ; not only a seeing 
and an eepeptins of the divine will id all things,’ but a 
giving up of one’s own will to be the instrument of the 
Master of works, and this not with the lesser idea of 
- being a servant of God, but, eventually at least, of 
such a complete renunciation both of the consciousness 
and the works to him that our being becomes one with 
his being and the impersonalised nature only an instru- 


eK 
~~ 


ment and nothingelse. All result good or bad, pleasing» 
© oF unpleasing, fortunate or unfortunate, is accepted as. 
f Delonging to, the Master of our actions, so that finally 


hot only are. grief and suffering borne, but they are 
Sictwbed:. a aot equality of the emotional mind is 
- established. There i is no assumption of personal will 
oo the instrument ; itis seen that all is already worked 


out in the pe aniscient prescience and omnipotent eftect-_ 
tive power of the universal Divine and that the egoism 
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_ Equality too there will be with regard to the action 
of others upon us. Nothing that they can do, will 
alter the inner oneness, love, sympathy which arises 
from the perception of the one self in all, the Divine in 
all beings. Buta resigned forbearance and peed wien 


to them and their deeds, a passive non-resistance, will 
‘\be1 cessary part of the action; it cannot be, since — 


a constant instrumental obedience to the divine and uni- 
versal Willmust mean in the shock of opposite forces 
that fill the world a conflict with personal wills which 
seck rather their own egoistic satisfaction. ‘Therefore | 
Arjuna is bidden to resist, to fight, to conquer; but, to 
fight without hatred or personal desire or personal 
enmity of antagonism, since to the liberated soul these 
feelings ; are impossible. To act for the lokasangraha, im-— 
personally, for the keeping and leading of the peoples on 
the path to the divine goal, is a rule which rises necess- 
arily from the oneness of the soul with the Divine, the — 
universal Being, since that is the whole sense and drift — 
of the universal action. Nor does it conflict with. our 
oneness with all beings, even those who} present them- 4 
selves here as opponents and enemies. \For the divine | 
goal is their goal also, since it is the secret aim | of all, : 
} even of those whose outward minds, misled by i ignor- 
ance and egoism, would wander from the path and resist 
‘the impulsion. Resistance and defeat are the best out- 
ward service that can be done to them. By this percep-_ 
tion the Gita avoids the limiting conclusion which: might 
have been drawn froma doctrine of equality imprac- 
ticably overriding all relations and of a weakening love _ 
without knowledge, while it keeps the one thing. ess ential — y 
unimpaired. For the soul | oneness with yey for. Re: . 
Cee, eee MRS Ser Se ee es 
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calm univerdal love, sympathy, compassion, but for the. 
hands freedom to work out impersonally the good, not of 
_ this of that person only without regard to or to the detri- ne 
ment of the divine plan, but the purpose of the creation, = 
the progressing welfare and salvation of men, the total 
oecp of all existences. oe ee = 2] ue 


Oneness with God, oneness with all beines. the rea- 
F ieston of the eternal divine unity everywhere and the 
- drawing onwards of men towards that oneness are the o 
law of life which arises from the teachings of the Gita. 
_ There can be none greater, wider, more profound. | 
- Liberated oneself, to live in this oneness, to. help man-  — 
_ kind on the path that leads towards it a meanwhile ee Soh 
to do all works for God and help man also to do with (a ‘ 
joy and acceptance all the works to which he is called, | | 
kr itsna-karma-kr'tt, sarvakarmani joshayan, no greater! 
or = . liberal rule of divine: works can be BIER 


a 

















: When we can hee: in the Biehee self by the anity 

of works and self-knowledge, we become superior to 

._ the method of the lower workings of Prakriti. We are. 

no longer enslaved to Nature and her gunas, but, one 

. with the Ishwara, the master of our nature, we are. 

able to use her nuithout subjection to the. chain ot 

Karma, for the purposes of the Divine Will in as ; for 

cS that 18 Hee at the greater Self in us is, he is the Lord Ohad 

~ her works and unaffected by the troubled stress of her 4 

_ reactions. The soul ignorant in Nature, on. the con- 
trary, is enslaved by that ignorance to her modés 
_ because it is’ identified there, not felicitously wi 

but Scully ee) anhappily bith the ego-mind sah 

“a Luuale factor in her Musee in’ ee 2) 
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The passages in which the Gita lays stress on 
the subjection of the ego-soul to Nature, have by some 
been understood as the enunciation of an absolute anda 
mechanical determinism which leaves no room for any 
freedom within the cosmic existence.—Certainly, the 
language it uses is emphatic and seems very absolute. 
But we must take, here as elsewhere, the thought of 
the Gita asa whole and not force its affirmations in their 
solitary sense quite detached from each other,—as 

indeed every truth, however true in itself, yet, taken 
apart from others which at once limit and complete it, 
_ becomes a snare to bind the intellect and a misleading 
_ dogma ; for in reality each is one thread of a complex 
weft and no thread must be taken apart from the weft. 
Everything i in the 1e Gita is even so interwoven and_ must 
be understood in n its relation to the whole. The Gita 
itself makes a distinction between those who have not 
the knowledge of the whole, akr’itsnavidah, and are 
_ misled by the partial truths of existence, and ihe Yogin 
who > has the synthetic knowledge of the totality, 
- kritsna-vit. To see all existence steadily and see it whole 
y ahd not be misled by its conflicting truths, is the first . 
~ necessity for the calm and complete wisdonk to which _ 
the Yogin i is called upon to rise. A certain absolute free- 
. dom is one aspect of the soul’s relations with Nature | 
vat i pies of our coat ene: a certain: abso! lute | 
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name of free will ; but the Gita regards nothing as free- 
dom which is not a complete liberation and mastery. 


We have always to keep in mind the two great doc- 


trines which stand behind all the. Gita’s teachings with 


regard to the soul and Nature,—the Sankhya truth of 


the Purusha and Prakriti corrected and completed by . 


the Vedantic truth of the threefold Purusha and the 
double Prakriti of which the lower form is the Maya of 
the three gunas and the higher is the divine nature and 
the true soul-nature. This is the key which reconciles 
and explains what we might have otherwise to leave as 
contradictions and inconsistencies. There are, in fact, 
different planes of our conscious existence, and what is 


practical truth on one plane ceases to be true, because — 


it assumes a quite different appearance, as soon aS we — 


rise to a higher level from which wecan see things more 


in the whole. Recent scientific discovery has shown, — 


that man, animal, ‘plant and even the metal have 
essentially the same vital reactions and they would, 


therefore, if each has a certain kind of what for want — 


of a better word we must call nervous consciousness, 


possess the same basis of mechanical psychology. Yet ° 


if each of these could give its own mental account of 


what it experiences, we should have four quite different ~ 
and largely contradictory statements of the same re- 


actions and the same natural principles, because the 

get, as we rise in the scale of being, a different meaning 
and value and have to be judged by a different outlook. 
So it is with the levels of the htiman soul. What we 
now call in our ordinary mentality our free will and 


havea certain limited justification for so calling’ it, yet 


appears to the Yogin who_has climbed beyond and to 
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whom our night is day and our day night, not free will 
at all, but a subjection to the modes of Nature. He 
regards the same facts, but from the higher outlook of 
the whole knower,kr’ttsna-vit, while we view it altogether 
from the more limited mentality of our -partial know- 
ledge akr’ttsnavidah, which is an ignorance. What we 
vaunt of as our freedom is to him bondage. 


he perception of the ignorance of our assumption 


of freedom while one is all the time in the meshes of this 


lower nature, is the view- -point at which the Gita arrives © 


and it is in contradiction to this ignorant claim that it 


affirms the complete subjection of the ego-soul on this 
plane to the gunas. ‘While the actions are being 


entirely done by the modes of Nature,” it says, “he 


whose self is bewildered by egoism thinks that it is his 
‘T’ which is doing them. But one who knows the true 


_ principles of the divisions of the modes and of works, 
realises that it is the modes which are acting and reacting 


‘ on each other and is not caught in them by attachment. 


_ Those who are bewildered by the modes, not knowers of 


the whole, let not the knower of the whole disturb 
in their mental standpoint. Giving up thy works to me, 
free from desire and egoism, fight delivered from the’ 


fever of thy soul.” Here there is the clear distinction 


between two levels of consciousness, two standpoints of 


; action, that of the soul caught in the web of its egoistic 
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of free will, under the impulsion of Nature. and that of 
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We speak of the soul being subject to Nature ; but 
on the other hand the Gita in distinguishing the proper- 
ties of the soul and Nature affirms that while Nature is 
the executrix, the soul is always the lord, Ishwara. It 
speaks here of the self being bewildered by egoism, but 
the real Self to the Vedantin is the divine, eternally free 
and self-aware. What then is this self that is bewildered 
by Nature, this soul that is subject to her? The answer is 
that we are speaking here in the common parlance of our 
lower or mental view of things ; we are speaking of the 
apparent self, or the apparent soul,not of the real self,not 
of the true Purusha. It js really the ego which is subject 
to Nature, inevitably because it is itself part of Nature, 
one functioning of her machinery ; but when the self- 
awareness in the mind-consciousness identifies itself — 
with the ego, it creates the appearance of a lower self, 
an ego-self. And so too what we think of ordinarily as 
the soul is really the natural personality, not the true 
_ Person, the Purusha, but the desire-soul in us which is” 
a reflection of the consciousness of the Purusha i in the 
workings of Prakriti: it is, in fact, itself only — an. action | 
of the three modes and therefore a part of Nature. — i 
Thus there are, we may say, two souls aa us, the 
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‘composite of the gunas,—and the true self which is, 
indeed, the upholder, the possessor and the lord of 
Nature and figured in her, but is not itself the mutable 
natural personality. The way to be free must then be 
to get rid of the desires of this desire-soul and the false 
self-view of this ego. “Having become free from desire 
and egoism,” cries the Teacher, “fight with all.the fever 
of thy soul passed away from thee,’—nirashir nrmamo 
bhitwd. 


This view of our being starts from the Sankhya 
_analysis of the dual principle in our nature, Purusha and 
Prakriti. Purusha is inactive, akartd ; Prakriti is active, 

_ kartri : Purusha is the being full of the light of conscious- 
ness ; Prakriti is the Nature, mechanical, reflecting all 
her works in the conscious witness, the Purusha. Prakriti 
works by the inequality of her three modes, gunas, in 
perpetual collision and intermixture and mutation with | 
each other ; and by her function of ego-mind she gets the 
Purusha to identify himself with all this s Working and so“ 
creates the sense of active, mutable, temporal personality 
in the silent eternity of the Self. The impure natural 
_ consciousness overclouds the pure soul-consciousness : 
: the mind. forgets the Person in the ego and the person- 
ity: ; we suffer the. discriminating intelligence to be 
ceed Bid the sense-mind and its outgoing func- 
des ot the. ceed the-- get bie 
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equilibrium of the three gunas and so cease from al 
action. But this is precisely the remedy,—though it is 
undoubtedly a remedy, one which abolishes, we might 
say, the patient along with the disease,—which the Gita 
constantly discourages. Especially, to resort to a 
tamasic inaction is Just what the ignorant will do if this 
truth is thrust upon them;the discriminating mind in 
them will fall into a false division, a false opposition, 
buddhibheda; their active nature and their intelligence 
will be divided against each other and produce a distur- 
bance and confusion without true issue, a false and self- 
deceiving line of action, mithydchava, or else a mere 
tamasic inertia, cessation of works, diminution of the 
will to life and action, not therefore a liberation, but © 
rather a subjection to the lowest of the three gunas, to 
tamas, the principle of ignorance and of inertia. Or 
else they will not be able to understand at all, they will 
find fault with this higher teaching, assert against it their 
present mental experience,their ignorant idea of free 
will and, yet more confirmed by the plausibility of their 
logic in their bewilderment and the deception of ego 
and desire, lose their chance of liberation in a | deeper 
more obstinate confirmation of the ignorance. . 


In fact, these higher truths can only Bu helpful 
because there only they are true to experience and can 
be lived, on a higher and vaster plane of consciousness 
and being. To view these truths from below i is to mis-' 
see, misunderstand and probably. to misuse them. It. 
is a higher truth that the distinction of good and evil is 
indeed a practical fact and law valid for the egoistic 
human life which is the stage of transition from the 
anima! to the eis but ona Eee ple we jo 
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beyond good and evil, are above their duality even as 
the Godhead is above it. But the unripe mind, seizing 
on this truth without rising from the lower consciousness . 
where it is not practically valid, will simply make ita 
convenient excuse for indulging its Asuric propensities, 
denying the distinction between good and evil altogether 
and falling by self- indulgence deeper into the morass 
of perdition, sarva-jnana-vimidhan nashtan achetasah. 
So too with this truth of the determinism of Nature ; it 
will be mis-seen and misused, as those misuse it ihn 
declare that a man * what his nature has made him 
-and cannot do otherwise than as his nature compels 
him. It is true in a sense, but not in the sense which 
is attached to it, not in the sense that the ego-self can 
claim irresponsibility and impunity for itself in its 
works ; for it has will and it has desire and so long as 
it acts Bacondins to its will and desire, even though that \ 
_ be its nature, it must bear the reactions of its Karma. 
‘It is in a net, if you will, a snare which may well seem 
perplexing, illogical, unjust, terrible to its present 
_ experience, to its limited self- -knowledge, but a snare of 
its own choice, « a net of its Own weaving. 








4 : . 
4 ‘The Cig: ayes indeed, “All ae follots their 
are and what shall” coercing it avail?” which seems, 


: anipotence of Nettute over the soul oe the man 
vledge acts according to his own nature.” And 
it founds the injunction to follow. faithfully i in | 
nt the law of « our. nature, “Better i is one’sown 
/ though in itself faulty, Pte 
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alien law.” What is precisely meant by this Swadharma 
we have to wait to see until we get to the more elaborate 
disquisition in the closing chapters about Purusha’and 
Prakriti and the gunas; but certainly it does not mean 
that we are to follow. any impulse, even though evil, 
which what we call our nature dictates to us. For bet- 
ween, these two verses the Gita throws in this further 
injunction, “In the object of this or that sense liking 
and disliking are set in ambush; fall not into their 
power, for they are the besetters of the soul in its path.” 
And immediately after this,in answer to Arjuna’s object- 
ion who asks him, if there is no fault in following our 
Nature, what are we then to say of that in us which 
drives a man to sin, asif by force, even against his own 
struggling will, the Teacher replies that this is desire 
and its companion wrath, children of rajas, the second 
guna, the principle of passion, and this desire is the 
soul’s great enemy and has to be slain. Abstention from 
evildoing it declares to be the first condition for libera- 
tion, and always it enjoins self-mastery, self-control, 
sanyama, control of the mind, senses, all the lower 
being. : 


There is s therefore a distinction to be ole beeen 
what i is essential in the nature, its native and inevitable 
action, which it avails not to all to repress, .suppress, 
coerce, and what is accidental. to it, its wanderings, 
confusions, perversions, over which we must certainly 
get control, There is a distinction implied too between 
coercion and suppression, nigraha, and control with 
right use and right guidance, sanyama. The former i isa 
violence done to the nature by the will, which in. the 
end depresses the natural miprets of the being, lt 
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avasddayet ; the feet is the control of the lower by the 
higher self, which successfully gives to those powers 
their right action and their maximum efficiency,—yogah 
karvmasu Raugalam. This nature ‘of sanyama is made 
very clear by the Gita in the opening of its sixth chapter, 
“By the self thou shouldst deliver the self, thou shouldst 
not depress and cast down the self phethar by self- 
indulgence or suppression) ; for the self is the friend of 
the self and the self is the enemy. To the man is his self 
a friend in whom the (lower) self has been conquered by 
the. (higher) self, but to him who is not in possession of 
- his (higher) self, the (lower) self is as if an enemy and 
_ itactsas an enemy.” ” When one has conquered one’s 
self and attained to the calm of a pertect self-mastery 
and self-possession, ‘then is the supreme self in a man 
- founded and poised even in his outwardly conscious 


Santis being, samdhita. In other words, to master the - 


ce self b: the fie ee the natural self by the s iritual 
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and plainly what the Sankhya asserts it to be, jada, a 
mechanical, even an inconscient principle in which the 
light of the conscious Soul has not at all struggled to the 
surface : the atom is nat conscious of an intelligent will; 

tamas, the inert andignorant principle, has its grip on it, 

contains 1a) as, conceals sattwa within itself and holds a 
high holiday of mastery, Nature compelling this form of 
existence to act,with a stupendous force indeed, but as 
a mechanical instrument, yantravudham mayaya. sip 


in the he plant the principle of vajas has struggled t | 
‘surface, with its power_of life, with its capacity of ite 


nervous reactions which in us are recognisable as pleasure 
and suffering, but sattwa is quite involved, has not yet 
| Bote iota conscious intelligent 
will; allis still mechanical, subconscient or half-cons- 


cient, tamas_stronger than tajas, both gaolers of the 
I thes enamel 5 5 f 
| imprisoned sattwa. 


In the animal, chou tamas is still thong though | 
we may still describe him as belonging to the tamasic 
creation, /dmasa sarga, yet rajas_ prevails much ‘more. 
against tamas, brings with it its developed power of | 
desire, emotion, passion, p easure, suffering, while sattwa 
emerging, x, but still de dependent 0 on the lower action, con Ti 
butes to these the first igh tot the conscious mind, the 
mechanical sense of ego, conscious memory, a a certain A 
kind of, thought, especially t the’ wonders of instinct and 
animal intuition. But as yet the buddhi, the inte. ligent 
will, has not developed the full light of consciousness ; ; 
therefore, no. responsibility. can be attributed to the» { 
animal for its. actions. — The tiger can be no more 
blamed for killing and devouring than the atom | for its 
blind movements, the fire: for burning and id_cons 
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_orthe storm for its destructions. If it could answer 
the question, the tiger would indeed say, like man, 
that ithad free will, it would have the egoism of the 
doer, it would say, ‘I kill, I devour;” but we can see 
clearly enough that it is not really the tiger, but Nature 
in the tiger ‘that kills, it is Nature in the tiger that 
_ devours + and if it refrains from killing or devouring, it is 


— from satiety, from fear or from indolence, from another 


- principle of Nature init, from the action of the guna 
called tamas. As it was Nature in the animal that 
~ killed, so it is Nature in the animal that refrained from 
- killing. ‘Whatever soul i is in it, sanctions passively the 
action of Nature, i is as. much passive in ‘its passion and 
‘ activity as in its indolence orinaction. Theianimal like 


- the: atom acts according to the mechanism of its Nz ature, 


’ and not otherwise, sadvicam cheshtate swasyah prakriteh, 
as if mounted ona machine, yantraridho mayaya. 
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blindly according to his impulses and passions, then 
the law of his being is not rightly worked out, swadharmah 


su-anushthitah, he has not acted according to the full 


measure of his humanity, but even as might the animal. 
Itis true that the principle of rajas or the principle of 
tamas gets hold of his buddhi and induces it to justify 
any and every action he commits or any avoidance of 


action; but still the justification or at least the reference 


to the buddhi must be there either before or after the 


action is committed. And, besides, in man sattwa is 
awake andacts not only as ifbeliinence ar and intelligent 


will, but as a seeking for light, for right knowledge and 


right action according to that knowledge, as a sympa- 
thetic perception of the existence and claims of others, 


as an attempt to know the higher law of his own nature, 


which the sattwic principle in him creates, and to obey 


it, and as a conception of the greater peace and happiness 2 
which virtue, knowledge and sympathy bring in their — 





train. He knows more or imperfectly that _he has 
to govern his rajasic and tamasic by his sattwic nature 
and that thither tends the perfection of his normal 
qumanity. pepe @ 






But is the. condition of the predcinsiae aatewie ts 





nature freedom and is this will in man a free will ? That | 


the Gita from the standpoint of a higher consciousness 


in which alone is true freedom, denies. The buddhi or 


conscious intelligent will is still an instrument of N ature 


and when it acts, even in the most sattwic sense, it is still 


Nature which acts and the soul which is carried on. the 
wheel by Maya. At any rate at least nine-tenths of our 
freedom of will is a palpable fiction ; that will is created 
and determined not by its own eu existent action at | a 
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given moment, but by our past, our heredity, our train- 
ing, our environment, the whole tremendous complex 
thing we call Karma, which is, behind us, the whole past 
action of Nature on us and the world converging in the 
individual, determining what he is, determining what his 
will shall be at a given moment and determining, as far 
as analysis can see, even its action at that moment. 
The ego associates itself always with its Karma and it 
says “I did” and “I will’’and “I suffer,” but if it looks 
at itself and sees how it was made, it is obliged to say 
of man as of the animal, ‘Nature did this in me, Nature 


: wills in me,” and if it qualifies by saying “my Nature A 


- that only means “Nature | as self- determined in this 
_ individual creature.” It was thé: strong perception of 
_ this. aspect of existence which compelled the Buddhists 


to declare that all is Karma and that there is no self _ 


in existence, that the idea of self is only a delusion of 
_ the ego-mind. When the ego thinks‘ choose and will 
_ this: virtuous and not that evil action,’it is simply 
| associating i itself, somewhat like the fly on the wheel, or 


rather ai as might ; a cog or other part of a mechanism if it 
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Its steaieeds power does not amount to mastery. ‘Tt can- 4 
not be relied upon to resist the strong wave of circums- — 
tance or of other nature which either overbears or modi- 
fies or mixes up with it or at the best subtly deceives and 
circumvents it. Even the most sattwic will is so over- 
borne or mixed up with or circumvented by the rajasic 

and tamasic gunas as to be only in part sattwic, and 
thence arises that sufficiently stroag element of self- 
deception, of a quite involuntary and even innocent — 

-emake-believe and hiding from oneself which the. merciless | 
eye of the psychologist detects even in the best human © 
action. | When we think that v we are acting quite freely, 
powers are concealed behind our action which. escape the 
most careful self-introspection ; when we think» that we | 

_ are free from ego, the ego is there, concealed, in the mind “ 
of the saint as in that of the sinner, When our eyes are be 
really opened on our action and its” springs, we are ee 
obliged to say with the. Gita . “guna guneshu vartante,” of 

“it was the modes of Nature that, were metingss BHO! DO pon 2 he ie 
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words, freedom, highest self-mastery begin when above | 


pinta aamsiinanianre so 


the natural self we see and hold the supreme Self of 


which the ego is an obstructing veil and a blinding sha- 
dow. And that can only be when we see the one Self 
in us seated above Nature and make our individual 
being one with it in being and consciousness and in 
its individual nature of action only an instrument of 
asupreme Will, the one Will thatisreally free. For 
that we must rise high above the three gunas, become 
trigundtita ; for that Self is beyond -even the sattwic | 
principle. We have to climb to it through the sattwa, 
but we attain fo it only when we get beyond | sattwa ; we 
reach out to it from the ego, but only reach it by 
leaving the ego. We are drawn towards it by the 
highest, most passionate, most stupendous and ecstatic 
of all desires ; but we can securely live in it only 
when all desire drops away from us. We have at a 
certain stage to liberate ourselves even from the desire — 
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_ of our liberation. | : 
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So far then extends the determinism of Nature, and 
what it amounts to is this that the ego from which we 
act isitself an instrument of the action of Prakriti and 
cannot therefore be free from the control of Prakriti : 
the will of the ego is a will determined by Prakriti, it is 
a part of the nature as it has been formed in us_ by the 


sum of its own past action and self-modification, and by — 
the nature in us so formed and the will in it so formed © 


our present action also is determined. It is said by some 
that the first initiating action is always free to our choice 
however much all that follows may be determined by 
that, and in this power of initiation and its effect on our 
future lies our responsibility. But where is that first 
action in Nature which has no determining past behind 
it, where that present condition of our nature which is 


notin sum and detail the result of the action of our past ; 
nature? We have that impression of a free initial act be- 


cause we are living at.every moment from our present — 


on towards our future and we do not live back constantly 


from our present into our past, so that what is strongly 
vivid to our minds is the present and its consequences 


while we have a much less vivid hold of our present as" 


entirely the consequence of our past ; this latter we are 
apt to look on as if it were dead and done with. . We 
speak and act asif we were perfectly free i in the pure 
and virgin moment to do what we will with ourselves 
using an absolute inward independence of choice. But. 
there is no such absolute | liberty, our, choice has ‘no 
“such independence, eae 
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Certainly, the will in us has always to choose bet- 
ween a certain number of possibilities, for that is the way 
in which Nature always acts ; even our passivity, our re- 
fusal to will, is itself a ake. itself an act of the will of 
Nature in us; even in the atom there is a will always at 
its work. The whole differénce is the extent to which 
we associate our idea of self with the action of the will 
in Nature ; when we so associate ourselves, we think of 
it as our will and say that it is a free will and that it is 

-we who are acting. And error or not, illusion or not, 
_ this idea of our will, of our action is nota thing of no 
consequence, of no utility ; everything in Nature has a 
consequence and an utility. ‘It is rather that process of 
our conscious yeing by which Nature in us becomes 
_ more and’ more aware of and responsive to the presence 

| of the secret Purusha within her and opens by that 
increase of knowledge to a greater possibility of action : 
“itis by the aid of the ego- -idea and the personal will 4 

that she raises herself to her own higher possibilities, 
rises out of the sheer or else the predominant passivity | 
of th tamasic nature into the passion and the struggle 

_of the fajasic nature and from the passion and they 
struggle ‘of the rajasic nature to the greater light, | 
hat piness and cee of the sattwic. nature. The lag 
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be disastrous for him. to lose it before he is ready 
for ahigher truth. If it be said, as it has been said, 
that Nature deludes man to fulfil her behests and that 
the idea of a free individual will is the most powerful of 


_these delusions, then it must also be said that the delu- 
sion is for his good and without it he could not rise to — 
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his full possibilities. 


But it is not a sheer delusion, it is only an error of 
standpoint and an error of placement. The ego thinks 
that it is the real self and acts as if it were the true 
centre of action and as if all existed for its sake, and 
there it commits an error of standpoint and placement. 
It is not wrong in thinking that there 1s something“or 
someone within ourselves, within this action of our 


nature, who. is the. true centre of its action*and tar 4 


whom all exists; but this is not the ego, it is the Lord 
secret within our hearts, the divine Purusha, and the 


self- assertion. of ego-sense is the broken and distorted 


shadow in our minds of the truth that there is a real self 


within us ‘which is the master of all and for whom and 


at whose behest Nature goes about her works. So too 
~ the ego’s idea of free will is a distorted and misplaced | 
sense of the truth that there is a free Self within us and — 


Jiva, other than ego, who is a portion of his being. The | | 


that the will in Nature is only a modified and partial 
reflection of its will, modified and partial. because it lives” | 


in the successive moments of Time and acts by a cons- . 
tant series of modifications which forget much of their 
own precedents and are only imperfectly conscious of 
their own consequences and aims. But the, Will. 


and the action OF Nature i in us is an attempt; we night: 


3 within, exceeding the moments of Time, knows all “hee, ) 
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say, to work out under the difficult conditions of a 
natural and egoistic ignorance. what is foreseen in full 
supramentul light by the inner Will and Knowledge. 


| But a time must come in our progress when we 
_are ready to open our eyes to the real truth cf our being, 
and then the error of our egoistic free-will must fall 
‘away from us. The rejection of the idea of egoistic 
free-will does not imply a cessation of action, because 
Nature is the doer and carries out her action after 
this machinery is dispensed with even as she did before 
it came into usagetin the process of her evolution. In 
the man who has rejected it, it may even be possible 
for her to develop a greater action ; for his mind may 


be ‘more 2 aware of all: that his eae is by the self-crea- 


‘tion of the past; more aware of the powers that environ 
and are working upon it to help or to hinder its growth, 
more aware too of the latent greater. possibilities which 
‘it contains by.’ virtue of all in it that is unexpressed, yet 
Eric of i A ptepsion and this mind. Hay bea freer 
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Nature, we shall have seen our subjection : but we shall 
not have seen the unborn self within which is above the 
action of the gunas; we shall not have seen wherein lies 
our gate of freedom. Nature and ego are not all we 


are ; there is the free soul, the Purusha. 


But in what consists this freedom of the Purusha | , 
The Purusha of the current Sankhya philosophy is free\_ 
in the essence of his being, but because he is the non- 
doer, akarta ; and in so far as he permits Nature to 
throw on the inactive Soul her shadow of action, he 
becomes bound phenomenally by the actions of the 
gunas and cannot recover his freedom except by 
dissociation from her and by cessation of her activities. 
if then a man casts from him the idea of himself as the 
doer or of the works as his, if, asthe Gita enjoins, he 
fixes himself in the view of himself as the inactive non- 
doer, dtmanam akartaram, and all action as not his own 
but Nature’s, as the play of her gunas, will not a like 
result follow ? The Sankhya Purusha is the giver of the 
sanction, but a passive sanction only, anumati, the work 
is entirely Nature’s ; essentially he is the witness and 
sustainier, not the governing and active consciousness 
of the universal Godhead. He is the Soul that sees and 
accepts, aS a spectator accepts the representation ofa 
play he is watching, not the Soul that. both governs: 
| and watches the play planned by himself and staged in 
his own being. If then he withdraws the sanction, 
if he refuses to acknowledge the illusion of doing by 
which the play continues, he ceases also to be the 
sus@ainer and the action comes toa stop, since itis only 
for the pleasure of the witnessing conscious Soul that 
Nature pen euen it and Soly by his a aake that she 
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can maintain it. Therefore it is evident that the Gita’s 
conception of the relations of the Purusha and Prakriti 
are not the Sankhya’s, since the same movement leads 
toa quite different result, in one case to cessation 
of works, in the other to a great, a selfless and desire- 
less, a divine action. In the Sankhya Scul and Nature 
are two different entities,in the Gita they are two 


aspects, two powers of one self-existent being ; the Soul 


is not only giver of the sanction, but lord of Nature, 
Ishwara, through her enjoying the play of the world, 
through her executing divine will and knowledge ina 
scheme of things’supported by his sanction and exis- 
ting by his immanent presence, existing in his being, 
governed by the law of his being and by the conscious 
ee within it. Lo know, to_respond to, tg_live in_, 

he divine being and nature of this Soul is the. 1e object 
of withdrawip ego_ and its action. One rises 
then above the lower nature of the gunas to the higher 
: divine nature. | 


a The movement by which this ascension is deter- 
mined results from the complex poise of the Soul in its 
relations with Nature; it depends on the Gita’s idea of 
the triple Purusha. The Soul that immediately informs 
the action, the mutations, the successive becomings of 
Nature, is the Kshara,that which seems to change with 
her changes, to move in her motion, the Person who 
follows in his idea of his being the changes of his 
: personality brought about by the continuous action 
of her Karma. Nature here is Kshara, a constant 
_ movement ¢ and mutation in Tithe; a constant rene 
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only according to the possibilities of his becoming, can 
she act; she works out the becoming of his-being. Her 
Karma is determined: by Swabhava, the own-nature, 
the law of self-begaming of the soul, even though, 
because it is the agent and executive of the becoming, 
the action rather seems often to determine the nature. 
According to what we are, we act, and by our action 
we develop, we work out whatewe are. Nature is the 
action, the mutation, the becoming, and it is the Power 
that executes all these ; but the Sdul is the conscious‘ — 
being from which that Power proceeds, from whose | 
luminous stuff of consciousness she has drawn the vari- 
able will that changes and expresses its changes in her 
actions. Andthis Soul is One and Many ; it is the one 
Life-being out of which all life is constituted and itis all 
these living beings ; it is the cosmic Existent and it is_ 
all this multitude of cosmic existences, sarvabhitén, 
for all these are One; all the many Purushas are in their 
original being the one and only Purusha. But the | 
mechanism of the ego-sense in Nature, which is part | 
of her action, induces the mind to identity the soul’s — 
consciousness with the limited becoming of the moment, 
with the sum of her active consciousness ina given field 
of space and time, with the result from moment to mo- 
ment of the sum of her past actions. It is possible to 
realise in a way the unity of all these beings even in 
Nature herself and to become aware of a cosmic Soul - 
which is manifest in the whole action of cosmic Nature, ; 


Nature manifesting the Soul, the Soul constituting the — 
Nature. But this is to become aware, only of the great 
cosmic Bees sien is not false or r unreal, me Bice 4 
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knowledge of our self ; for our true self is always some- 
thing more than this ahd something beyond it. 


For, beyond the soul manifest in Nature and ae 
up with its action, is another status of the_ Purusha, 
which is entirely a status and not at all an ac action; that 
is the silent, the immutable, the_all-pervading, selt- 
existent, motionless Self, sarvagatam ac achalam, immutable ee 
Being and not Becoming, the Ak Akshara. In the kshara 
We Soul involved the action of | Nature, therefore. . 
it is concentrated, loses itself, asit were, in the moments 
of Time, in the waves of the Becoming, not really, but 
only in appearance and by following.the current: in the 

_Akshara Nature falls to silence and rest in the Soul, 
therefore it becomes aware of its immutable being. 
The Kshara is the Sankhya’s Purusha when it reflects 

_the varied workings of the gunas of Nature, and it knows 
itself as the Saguna, the Personal ; the Akshara is the 
Sankhya’s Purusha when these gunas have fallen 
into a state of equilibrium, and it knows itself as the 
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associating itself with the work of Prakriti, seems to a 
the doer of works, kari@, the Akshara dissociated from 
all the workings of the gunas is the inactive non- -doer, 
akarté, and witness. The soul of man, when it bios 
the poise of the Kshara, identifies itself with the play 
of personality and readily clouds its self- -knowledge 
with the ego-sense in Nature, so that he thinks of him-_ 


Nirguna, the Impersonal. Therefore while the Kshara, | o 


self as the ego doer of works; when it takes its poise in 


Pie. Akshara, it identifies itself with the Impersonal and 
is aware of Nature as the doer and itself as the inactive | 
_ witnessing Self, akartévam. The mind of man has to tend — 
to. one ah ce "eet it takes s them as alternatives ; 
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it is bound by Nature to action in the mutations of 


quality | and personality or it is free from her workings 
in immutable impersonality, 


| But these two, ne status_and perenne iF of the 
-} Soul andthe action of the Soul and_ its mutability in 


Nature, actually coexist. And this would be an anomaly 


irreconcilable except by some such theory as that of 4 


Maya or else of a double and divided being, if there | 
were not a supreme reality of the Soul’s existence of 
which these are the two contrary aspects, but which is 
limited, by neither of them. We have seen that the 


Gita finds this in.the Purushottama. The supreme. 





Soul is the Ishwara, God, the Master of all 
savva-bhita-maheshwara. UHe puts forth his own active | 
nature, his Prakriti, —svam prakritim, says the Gita 





manifest in the Jiva, worked out by the swabhdva, 

“own- becoming, ’ of each Jiva according to the law of 
the divine being init, the great lines of which each iva 
must follow, but worked out too in the egoistic nature” 

_ by the bewildering play of the three gunas upon each 

other, guna guneshu vartante. That is the traigunyana J - 

: Maya, the Maya hard for man to get beyond, dur. 

: —yet cab one eo beyond it by Hae 


Mh: oe 


gunas. | 


those his: Nature-Power in ‘the Kshara, i 
\ bs ae saps ' 
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personality ; he is not either merely impersonal or i per- 


sonal, but one and the same being in two aspects; he is 
Be hare rscrsl ersonal, nivguno guni, of the Upanishad. 
By him all has been miied even before it is worked out, 
_—as he says of the still living Dhartrarashtrians “already 
have they been slain by Me” mayd nihatah purvam eva, 


_—and the working out by Nature is only the result of | 


his Will; yet by virtue of his impersonality behind he is 
not bound by his works, kartéram akartaram. 

_ But man as the individual self, owing to his igno- 
rant self-identification with the work and the becoming, 
4 if that were all his soul and not a power of his soul, 
a: power proceeding from it, is bewildered by the ego- 
"sense. He thinks that it ishe and others who are doing 
all; he does not see that Nature is doing all and that he 
is misrepresenting and disfiguring her works to him- 
self by ignorance and attachment. He is enslaved by 
the gunas, now hampered i in the dull case of tamas, now 


_ blown by the strong winds of rajas, now limited by the 
‘pai ee ae of ere, not Eee mayishing b himself at all 





a See CN 
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but himself calm, indifferent, untouched, motionless, 
pure, one with all beings in their self, not one with 
Nature and her workings. This self, though by its pre- 
' sence authorizing the works of Nature, though by its all- 
pervading existence supporting and consenting to them, 
prabhu vibhu, does not itself create works or the state 
of the doer or the joining of the works to their fruit, na 
karty'iivam na karmani sri’jati na karma-phala-sanyogam, 
but only watches nature in the Kshara working out these 
things. svabhavas tu pravartate ; it accepts neither the sin 
nor the virtue of the living creatures born into this birth 
as its own, nddatte kasyachit papam na chaiva sukr itam; it 
preserves its spiritual purity. It is the ego bewildered 
by ignorance which attributes these things to itself, be- 


cause it assumes the responsibility of the doer and 
choses to figure as that and not as the instrument of a 


| greater power, which is all that it really is; ajndnenavrt- 
tam jnanam tena muhyanti jantavah: By going back 
into the impersonal self the soul gets back into a‘greater. | 
self knowledge and is liberated from the bondage of the C 
works of nature, untouched ' by her gunas, free from her 
shows of good and evil, suffering and happiness. The 
natural being, the mind, body, life, still remain, Nature 
still works; but the inner being does not identify himself — 
with these, nor while the gunas play in the natural being, ‘ 
‘does he rejoice or gtieve. He i is the calm and Hoe im- 
mutable self observing al. | 7 


Is this the last state, the utmost possibility, the 
highest secret? It cannot be, since this is a mixed or — 
divided, not a perfectly harmonised status, a double, not — 
_a unified being, a freedom in the soul, an imperfection 

> in ee saltfe, Its can ply be. a ‘stage. What then i is there 
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beyond it? One solution‘is that of the Sannyasin who 
rejects the nature, the action altogether, so far at least as 
action can be’rejected, so that there may be an unmixed 
undivided freedom ; but this solution, though admitted, 
is not preferred by the Gita. The Gita also insists on 


the giving up of actions, sarva-karmdni sannyasya, but in- 
wardly to the Brahman. Brahman in the Kshara sup- 


ports wholly the action of Prakriti, Brahman in the 
Akshara, even while supporting, dissociates itself from 
the action, preserves its freedom; the individual soul, 
wiihed with the Brahman in the Akshara, is free and 
dissociated, yet, unified with the Brahman in the Kshara, 
‘supports butis not affected. This it can do best when 
‘it sees that both are aspects of the one: Purushottama. 


The Purushottama, inhabiting all existences as_ the 


“secret Ishwara, controls the Nature and by his will, now 
ne longer distorted and disfigured by the ego-sense, the 
Nature works out the actions by the swabhava; the 
‘individual soul makes the divinised natural eine an 
“instrument « of the divine will, nimztta-matram. He remains 
even i in action tri 'gunatita, pevadd the gunas, free from 
the gunas, nistraigunya, he fulfills entirely at last the 
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the oo .. of the Gita, poeta sa pies ne He : 
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in. m is quite changed ; it is lifted above their ego. | 
ha ? cter and teactions, ' For. he has~ unified his ’ 


shottama, has assuined the divine, — 
bed of Seaton ae : 
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in the final evolution of the nature and the consummat- 
ion of the divine birth, vahasyam uttamam. When it is 
accomplished, the soul is aware of itself as the master of 
its nature and, grown a light of the divine Light and 
will of the divine Will, is able to change its natura] _ 
workings into a divine action. 


/ 
aoa 


NIRVANA’ AND WORKS IN THE WORLD 


The union e union of the soul with t the soul with the Purushottama by a 

Mee of he whole ben is the complete teaching of ching of the 
ita and not only the union with the 1 lf as 

in the narrower doctrine which follows the CT the extn 
way of knowledge. That is why the Gita subsequently, 
after it has effected the reconciliation of knowledge and 
_works, is able to develop the idea of love and devotion, 
-ganified with both works and knowledge, as the highest 
height of the way to the supreme secret. For if the 
union with the immutable Self were the sole secret or 
the highest secret, that would not at all be possible ; for 
then at a given point our inner basis for love and devo- 
—uion, no less than our inner foundation of works, would 
crumble away and collapse. Union utter and exclusive © 
. with the immutable Self alone means the abolition of 
4 the whole point,of view of the mutable being, not only 
is in its ordinary and inferior action but in its very roots, 
: in all that makes its existence possible, not only in the 
| orks of its ignorance, but in the works of its know-— 
Dita It would mean the abolition of all that difference 


Fath S 


‘on conscious p mp ise and activity between the human soul 








K sh ara; ‘for ae action of. the Kshara_ would become 
: enn a play of the ignorance without any root 

is ex divine reality in it. On the contrary, union 
OBE et the Purushottama means the anole | 
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of divine works which are urged by the motive power of 
divine love and constituted by a perfected divine Nature, 
it is the vision of the Divine in the world harmonised with 
a realisation of the Divinein the self which makes action 
-and devotion possible to the liberated man, and not only 
possible but inevitable in the perfect mode of his being. 


But the direct way to union lies through the firm 
realisation of the immutable self, and it is the Gita’s 
insistence on this as a first necessity, after which alone 
works and devotion can acquire their whole divine 
meaning, that makes it possible for us to mistake its” : 
drift.. For if we take the passages in which it insists 
most rigorously upon this necessity and neglect to ob- 
serve the whole sequence of thought in which they stand, 
we may easily come to the conclusion that it does really 
teach actionless absorption as the final state of the soul | 
and action only asa preliminary means towards stillness 
in the motionless Immutable. It isin the close of the _ 
fifth and throughout the sixth chapter that this in- |— 
sistence is strongest and most comprehensive. There 
we get the description of a Yoga which would seem at i. 
first sight to be incompatible with works and we get 
the repeated use of ,the word Nirvana to describe ae e 

status to which the ‘Yogin arrives. | | 


The mark of this status is the supreme peace ee 
a calm self-extinction, cantim nirvana -paramam, and, 
as if to make it quite clear that it is not the Buddhist’s — 
Nirvana in a blissful negation of being, but the Vedantic, — , 
loss of ; a partial i in a perfect being, that it intends, the». 
Gita uses always the phrase brahma- nirvana, extinction ) 
in ue Se and ate Brahman here Sir: “— : 
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to mean the Immutable, to denote primarily at least the. 
inner timeless Self withdrawn from active participation 
even though immanent in the externality of Nature. 
We have to see then what is! the drift of the Gita here, 
and especially whether this | peace is the peace of an abso- 
lute inactive cessation, whether the self-extinction in 
the Akshara means the absolute excision of all know- 
ledge.and ‘consciousness of the Kshara and of all action 
“in the Kshara. Weare accustomed indeed to regard 
- Nirvana and any kind of existenceand action in the ‘ 
_ world as incompatible and we might be inclined to argue 
that the use of the word is ‘by itself sufficient and decides 
the question. But if we look closely at Buddhism we 
shall doubt whether the absolute incompatibility really 
: _ existed even for the Buddhists; and if we look closely | 
at the Gita, we shall see that it ics not form part of 
_ this Peepremne Vedanti¢ teaching. | 


. The Gita after speaking of the peta shoals of 
“teBitin knower who has risen into the Brahman- 


t nine verses oe iotiow its idea of Brahmayoga and of 
irvana in n the Brahman. a When the soul is) no. longer : 
in the touches of outward things, ” it begins, 


Al ae 


‘iis mite ee «Sia that, exists in n the Self; such 
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idea that the perfect release will come bya putting off | 


of the body; a perfect spiritual freedom is to be won here 
upon earth and possessed and enjoyed in the human 


life, prak carira-vimokshanat. It then continues, “ He a 


2aek doubt 1 is s cut 


who has the inner happiness and the inner ease and 
repose and the inner light, that Yogin becomes the 
Brahman and reaches self-extinction in the Brahman, 
brahma-nirvdnam.’ Here, very clearly, Nirvana means : 
the extinction of the ego in the higher spiritual inner 
“Self, that which is for ever timeless, spaceless, not - 
bound by the chain of cause and effect and the changes 
of the world-mutation, self-blissful, self-illumined and 
for ever at peace. The Yogin ceases to be the ego, the 
little. person limited by the mind and the body; he 
becomes the Brahman ;he is unified in consciousness 
with the immutable aicnaey of the eternal el wees - 
is immanent in his natural pee Mae ge 


wes 


+ i 


ns ss 
Pr pee 


4. Batis Ais a going in into some. deep sleep of s sama- s 
dhi away from all world- consciousness, or is it the pre- a 
paratory movement fora dissolution of the natural being — : 
and the individual soul into some absolute Self who- is ee : 
“utterly and for ever beyond Nature and her works, daya, 
—moksha? Is that withdrawal necessary before we can | 
enter into Nirvana, or is Nirvana, as the ‘context seen ie 
to suggest, a state which can exist simultaneously wv i 
world consciousness and even in its own way inc 
Apparently the latter, for in the suceeding vers 
goes on tosay, “ “« Sages” wi n nirvana in the 
they in whom the stains. of re efface 
assunder, t : 
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thus is to bein Nirvana. But the next verse is quite clear 


and decisive, ‘“Yatis (those who practice self-mastery 
by Yoga and austerity) who are delivered from desire 
and wrath and have gained self-mastery, for them Nir- 
vana in the Brahman exists all about them, encompasses 


‘them, they already livein it because they have knowled- 


ge of the Self.” That is to say, to have knowledge and 
possession of the self is to exist in Nirvana. This is 
clearly a large extension of the idea of Nirvana. Free- 
dom from all stain of the passions, the self-mastery of 
the equal mind on which that freedom is founded: 
equality toall beings, sarvabhiiteshu, and beneficial love 
for all, final destruction of that doubt: and| obscurity of 
the ignorance which keeps us divided from the all-uni- 
fying Divine and the knowledge of the One Self within: 

us and in all are evidently the conditions of Nirvana i 
which are laid down in these verses of the Gita, go to 


‘ constitute it and are its spiritual substance. 


ee . 


Thus ines is clearly compatible with sbovetel 


"consciousness and with action in the world. For or the 


re relation by: onkaaith the Divine i in ‘the dceabib uni 
se; th we ae ho the. “sie of all berate 
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only. within us but within all these existences, exists 
not only above and apart from all these universal happen- 
ings, but pervades them, contains them and is extended 
in them. Therefore by Nirvanainthe Brahman must 
be meant a destruction or extinction of the limited , 
separative consciousnes s, falsifying and dividing, which 
is brought into being on the surface of existence by the 
lower Maya of the three gunas, and entry ‘into Nirvana 
4 passage into this other true unifying consciousness 7 
which is the heart of existence and its continent rea 
whole containing and supporting, its whole original — 
eternal and final truth. Nirvana when, we gain it, ae 
into it,is not only within us, but all around, abhito- — 
vartate, because this is not only the Brahman- conscious- af 
ness which lives secret within us, but. the Brahman- 
consciousness in which we live. ‘Iti ig the Self which fot 
we are within, the supreme Self of our individual being | 
but also the Self which we are without, the . pe ges) - 
Self of the universe, the self of all existences. By, 4 
living it in that self we live in all, and no longer in. pine 

- egoistic being alone; by oneness with that self a steadfast a 

4 oneness with all in the universe becomes the very nature — 
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away is ever free.” Here we havea process of Yoga 
that brings in an element which seems quite other than 
the Yega of works and other even than the pure 
Yoga of knowledge by discrimination and contem- 
plation ; it belongs in all its characteristic features to the 
‘system, introduces the psycho-physical askesis of Raja- 
yoga. There is the conquest of all the movements of 
the mind, chittavritti-nirodha; there is the control of the _ 

| breathing, Pranayama; there is the drawing i in of the. 

- sense and the vision. All of ‘them are processes which 

— lead to the inner trance of Samadhi, the object of all - 
of them moksha, and moksha— signifies i in ordinary parl- ! 

ance the renunciation not only of the ‘separative ego- 

| consciousness, but of the whole active consciousness, a _ 

: dissolution of our being into the highest Brahman. Are _ 

: we ‘to suppose that the Gita give ‘this process in that 
"sense as the last movement of a release by dissolution 

. or only. asa special means and a strong aid to overcome 

eis “going mind ? Is this the finale, the ie 
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We get back to the great idea of the Gita, the idea 
of the Purushottama,—though that name is not given 
till close upon the end, it is always that which Krishna) 
means by his “1” and ‘‘me,” the Divine who is there 
as the one self in our timeless immutable being, who 
is present too in the world, in all exfstences, in all 
activities, the master of the silence and the peace, the 
master of the power and the action, who is here incar-— 
nate as the divine charioteer of the stupendous conflict, 
the Transcendent, the Self, the All, the master of every 
individual being. He is the enjoyer of all sacrifice and 
of all tapasya, therefore shall the seeker of liberation do 
works as a sacrifice and asa tapasya; he is the lord of 
all the worlds, manifested in Nature and in these be- 
ings, therefore shall the liberated man still do works for 
the right government and leading on of the peoples in 
these worlds, loka-sangraha.;heis the friend of all exis- 
tences, therefore is the sage who has found Nirvana 
within him and all around, still and always occupied 
with the good of all creatures,—even as the nirvana 
of Mahayana Buddhism took for its highest sign the 
works of auniversal compassion. Therefore too, even — 
when he has found oneness with the Divine in his 
timeless and immutable self, is he still capable, since 
he embraces the relations also of the play of Nature, 
of divine love for man and - love tor the Divine, of yy 


bhakti. - . ‘ 


That iii is the dite of" he: meaning, becomes is 
clearer when we have fathomed the sense of the sixth 
chapter which is a large comment on and a full develop- 
- ment of the idea of these closing verses of the fifth,—that 

| shows the leipatienee which the Gita attaches to them 
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We shall eesti run as briefly as possible arogh: | 


the substance of this sixth chapter. First the Teacher 
emphasises—and this is very significant—his often re- 
peated asseveration about the real essence of Sannyasa, 
that it is an inward, not an outward renunciation 


“Whoever does the work to he done without resort to 


its fruits, he is the Sannyasin and the Yogin, not the 


man who lights not the sacrificial fire and ‘does not the 
works.» What they have called renunciation (Sannyasa), 


know to be in truth Yoga;for none becomes a Yogin 
who has not renounced the desire-will inthe mind.” 


Works are to be: done, but with what purpose and 


_in what order ? They are first to be done while ascending 


4, 
eS 








~ the hill of Yoga, for then works are the cause, kdranam. 


The cause of what? The cause of ih ceriections of 
_ liberation, of nirvana in the Brahman; for by doing 
works: with a steady practice of the inner- renunciation 
this perfection, this liberation, this conquest of the 
- desire-mind and the Yoga-self and. the lower nature are 
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personal willand the mental seeking which is the parent 
of desire. He has conquered his lower self, reached 
the perfect calm in which his highest self is manifest 


to him, that highest self always concentrated in its own 


being, ata: | in Samadhi, not only in ‘the trance of 
the inward-drawn consciousness, but always, in the 
waking state of the mind as well, in exposure to the 
causes of desire and of the disturbance of calm, to grief 
and pleasure, heat and cold, honour and disgrace, all 
the dualities, citoshna-sukhaduhkheshu tathd mdnapamd- 
nayoh, This highertself i is the Akshara, kiitastha, which 


stands above the changes and the perturbations of the 


natural being ; and the Yogin is said to be in Yoga with 
it when he also is like it, kutastha, when he is superior to 
all appearances and mutations, when he is satisfied with 


_ self-knowledge, when he is equal-minded to all things 2 


and happenings and persons. — 


But this Yoga is after all no easy , thing to acmeie: 


as Arjuna indeed shortly afterwards suggests, for me 


-restless mind is always liable to be. pulled down from 
these heights by the attacks of outward things and to 


- fall back into the strong control of grief and passion - 
and inequality. Therefore, it would seem, the Gita 


proceeds to give us in addition to its general method of - 


knowledge and works a special process of Rajayogic 
meditation also, a powerful method of practice, abhydsa, — 
a strong way to the complete control of the mind and 
all its workings. In,this process the -Yogin is directed — 
to practise continually. union with the Self so that that 


may become his normal consciousness. He is to sit 
apart and alone, a be desire and idea of passion 


Va be f sage 
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banished from his mind, self-controlled in his whole 
being and consciousness. ‘“‘He should set ina pure 
spot his firm seat, neither too high, nor yet too low, 
covered with a cloth, with a deer-skin, with sacred grass, 
and there seated with a concentrated mind and with the 
workings of the mental ‘consciousness and © the senses 
_under control he should practise Yoga for self-purificat- 
ion ,.dtma-viguddhaye.” The posture he takes must be the 
motionless ‘erect posture proper to the practice of 
-Rajayoga;the vision should be drawn in and fixed 
between the eye-brows, ‘not regarding the regions.” 
The mind is to be kept calm and free frorn fear and 


_ the vow of Brahmacharya observed ; the whole controlled *. 
mentality must be devoted and turned to the Divine so 


‘that the lower, action of the conciousness shall be 
“merged in the higher peace. For the object to be 
attained is the still peace of Nirvana. “Thus always 
‘putting himself i in Yoga by control of his mind the Yogin 
‘attains 2 to the supreme peace of Nirvana which has its 
aie in Mes cantim nurvana- ot matsanstham’ 
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bliss, not that untranquil happiness which is the 
portion of the mind and the senses, but an inner and 
serene felicity in which it is safe from the mind’s pert- 
urbations and can no longer fall away from the spiritual 
truth of its being. Not even the fieriest assault of 
mental grief can disturb it ; for mental grief comes to. 
us from outside, isa redcuee to external touches, and 
this is the inner, the self-existent happiness of those who 
no longer accept the slavery of the unstable mental 
reactions to external touches. It is the putting away 
of the contact with pain, the divorce of the mind’s mar- 
riage with grief, duhkha-sanyoga-viyogam. The firm 
«winning of this inalienable spiritual bliss is Yoga, it is 
the divine union; it is the greatest of all gains and the 
treasure beside aah all others lose their value. There- 
fore is this Yoga to be resolutely practised without 
. galtine to any discouragement by difficulty or failure 
until the release, until the bliss of | Nina is secured 
as an eternal possession. : 


The main stress here has fallen on the stilling of 
the emotive mind, the mind of desire and the senses 
which are the recipients of outward touches and reply (Ose 
them with our customary emotional reactions ; but even 
the mental thought has to be stilled in the ditence of the 
self-existent being. First, all the desires born of the desire- 
will have to be wholly abandoned without any exception 
or residue and the senses have to be held in by the mind 
sothat they shall not run out to all sides after their usual 
disorderly and restless habit; but next the mind itself 
has to be seized. by the bacon and drawn inward. One > 
should slowly cease from mental action by a buddhi held | 
in the grasp of pane and post fixed the mind bs the 
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higher self one should not think of anything at all. 
Whenever the restless and unquiet mind goes forth, it 
should be controlled and brought into subjection in the 
Self. When the mind is thoroughly quieted, then there 
_ comes upon the Yogin, highest, stainless, passionless, the 
bliss of the soul that has become the Brahman. ‘Thus 
freed from stain of passion and putting himself cons- 
tantly into Yoga, the Yogin easily and happily enjoys the 
touch of the Brahman which is an exceeding Dliss.”’ 


And yet the result is not, while one yet lives, a Nir- | 
vana which puts away every possibility of action in the 
world, every relation with beingsin the world. It would 
seem at first that it ought to be so. When all the desires 
and passions have ceased, when the mind is no longer 
permitted to throw itself out in thought, when the prac- 

tice of this silent and solitary Yoga has become the rule, 
what farther action or relation with the world of outward 
touches and mutable appearances is any longer possible? 
. No doubt, the Yogin for a time still remains in the body, 
_ but the cave, the forest, the mountain-top seem now the 
- fittest, the only possible scene of his continued living and 

: constant trance of Samadhi his sole joy and occupation. 
But, first, while this solitary Yoga is being pursued, 

_ the renunciation of all other action isnot recommended 
= by the Gita. This Yoga, it says, is not for the man 
_who gives up sleep and food and play and action, even — 
as it is not for those who indulge too much in these 
: things of the life and the body; but the sleep and 
poe the food, the play, the putting forth of effort in 

_ works should all be yukta. This is generally interpreted 
as. reaping that all should be e moderate, regulated, done 
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But at any rate when the Yoga is attained, all this has 

to be ywkta in another sense, the orditiaty sense of the 
word everywhere else in,the Gita. In all states, in waking 
and in sleeping, in foodand play and action, the Yogin will 
_then be in Yoga with the Divine, and all will-be done by 
him in the consciousness of the Divine as the self and as 
the All andas that which supports and contains his own 
life and his action. Desire and ego and personal will and 
the thought of the mind are the motives of action only in 
the lower nature; when the ego is lost and the Yogin 
becomes Brahman, when he lives in and is, even, a 
transcendent and universal consciousness, action comes 
spontaneously out of that, luminous knowledge higher 
than the mental thought comes out of that, a power other 
and mightier than the personal will~comes out of that 
to do for him his-works and bring its fruits : personal 

action has ceased, all has been taken up into the 
Brahman and assumed by the Divine, ia Samay Ms 
‘Rarmant. 


For when the ie describes the nature of this self- 

re: alisation and the result of the Yoga which comes by 
Nirvana of the separative ego-mind and _ its motives of 
thought and feeling and action into the Brahman-cons- 
ciousness, it includes the cosmic sense, though lifted into — 
—a new kind of vision. | “The man whose self is in Yoga, | 
sees the self in all beings and au beings in the self, he 
sees all with an equal vision.” All that he sees is to — 
him the Self, all is his self, all is the Divine. But is 
there no danger, if he dwells at all in the mutability of 
the Kshara, of his losing all the results of this difficult 
oak me the Self and falling back into the oe of 
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the Divine losing him and the world getting him, of his 
losing the Divine and, getting back in its place the ego 
and the lower nature ? No, says the Gita; ‘‘he who sees 
Me everywhere and sees allin Me, to him I do not get 
lost, nor does he get lost to me.” For this peace of 
Nirvana, though it is gained through the Akshara, is 
founded upon the being of the Purushottama, mat-san- 
stham, and that is extended, the Divine, the Brahman 
is extended too’in the Wosto! beings and, though trans- 
cendent of it, not imprisoned in its own transcendence. 
One has to see all things as He’ and live and act wholly 
in that vision ; that 1 is the perfect fruit of the Yoga. 


| But why act ? Is it not safer to sit in.one’s Solitude 
~ looking out upon the world, if you will, seeing itin Bra- 
: hman, in the Divine, but hot taking part init, not moving 
in it, not living in it, not acting in it, living rather ordin- 

arily in the inner Samadhi? Should not that be the law, 

the rule, the dharma of this highest spiritual condition ? 
s Noy again ; for the liberated Yogin there is no other law, © 
3 ~ rule, dharma than simply this, to live in the Divine and 
: love the Divine and be one with all beings; his freedom 
3 is an. absolute andnota contingent freedom, self-existent | 
and not dependent any longer on any rule of conduct, 
law of life. or. limitation of any kind. He has no longer 
boas need of : a Lac of vost because i ds is now ig? 
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‘for therecoil from the lower nature, for it is really the 
fear and disgust of our own ego which reflects itself in 
the world. But to see God inthe world is to fear 
nothing, it is to embrace all in the being of God ; to see 
all as the Divine is to hate and loathe nothing, Bae love 
God in the world and the world in God. 


But at least the things of the lower nature will be 
shunned and feared,the things which the Yogin has taken 
so much trouble to surmount? Not this either; all is 
embraced in the equality of the self-vision. “He, O 
Arjuna, who sees with equality everything in the image 
of the self whether it be grief or it be happiness, him I 


hold tobe the supreme Yogin.” And by this it is not_ 


meant at all that he himself shall fall from the eriefless 


spiritual bliss and feel again werldly unhappiness, even . 


in the sorrow of others, but seeing in others the play of 


- the dualities which he himself has leftand surmounted, 


he shall still see all as himself, his self in all, God in 
all and, not disturbed or bewildered by the appearances 
of these things, moved only by them to help and 


heal, to occupy himself with the good of all beings, to. 
Jead men to the spiritual bliss. to work for the progress 


of the world Godwards, he shall live the divine life, so 


long as days upon” earth are his portion. The God- | 
lover who can do this, can thus embrace all things in 
God, can look calmly onthe lower nature and the i 


works of the Maya of the three gunas and act. in them 


and upon them without perturbation or fall or distur- 


bance from the height and power of the spiritual oneness, 
free in the largeness of the God-vision, sweet and great 
and luminous in the strength of the God- nature, may 
well be declared to be the supreme eens ‘ He indded 
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The Gita brings ,in here as always bhakti as the 


climax of the Yoga, sarvabhitasthitam yo mam bhajatt 
ekhatwam asthitah; that may almost be said to sum up the 
whole final result of the Gita’s teaching—whoever loves 
God in alland his soulis founded upon the divine 
oneness, however he lives and acts, lives and acts in God. 
And to emphasize it still more, after an intervention of 
Arjuna and a reply to his doubt as to how so difficult a 
a agaican be at all possible for. the restless mind of man, 
the divine Teacher returns to this idea and makes it his 
~ culminating utterance. ‘The Yogin is greater than the 


doers of askesis, greater than the men of knowledge, 


- greater than the men of works; become then the Yogin, 
oe) SS the —— one who seeks for and attains, by 


am itself t toa dinvinest oan But even 
gins the greatest is the Bhakta. “Of Foe 
“ ho with all his1 inner self piven up to me, for 
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The first six chapters of the Gita form a sort of 
-preliminary block of the teaching; all the rest, all the 
other twelve chapters are the working out of certain 
unfinished figures in this block which here are seen 
only as hints behind the large-size execution of the main 


motives, yet are in themselves of capital importance and 


are therefore reserved for a yet larger treament on the 


other two faces of the work. If the Gita’ were not a great _ 


written, scripture which must be carried to its end, if it 
were actually a discourse by a living teacher to a disciple 
which could be resumed in good time, when the disciple 
was ready for farther truth, one could conceive of his 
| stopping here at the end of the sixth chapter and saying, 
“Work this out first, there is-plenty for you to do to 
realise it and you have’ the largest possible basis; as 
difficulties arise, they will solve themselves or I will solve 
them for you. But at present live out what I have told 
you ; work in this spirit.” True, there are many things 
here which cannot be properly understood except in the 
light thrown on them by what is to come after. In order 


to clear up immediate. difficulties and obviate possible | 


| misunderstandings, ° have had myself to anticipate 
2a good deal, to bring in repeatedly, for example, the idea 
of the Purushottama, for without that it would have 
been impossible to clear up certain obscurities about the 


Self and action and the Lord of action, which the Gita 
de] liberately accepts so that it may not disturb the 


firmness of the first steps by reaching out prematurely ‘ 
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to things too great as yet for thie mind of the human 


disciple. ; | 


Arjuna, himself, if the Teacher were to break off his 
discourse here, might well object;“You have spoken much 
of the destruction of desire and attachment, of equality, 
of the conquest of the senses and the stilling of the mind, 
of passionless and impersonal action, of the sacrifice of 
works, of the inner as preferable to the outer renuncia- 

tion, and these things I understand intellectually, '‘how- 
ever difficult they may appear to me in practice. But 
you have also spoken of rising above the gunas, while 
yet one remains in action, and you havenot told me 
_how the gunas work, and unless I know that, it will be 
difficult for me to detect and rise above them. Besides, 
you have spoken of bhakti as the greatest element in 
Yoga, yet you have talked much of works and knowledge, 
but very little or nothing of bhakti. And to whom is 
_ bhakti, this greatest thing, to be offered? Not to the still 
impersonal Self, certainly, but to you, the Lord. Tell 
me, then, what you are, who, as bhakti is greater even 
than this oe knowledge, are greater than the immutable 
Self, which is yet itself greater than mutable Nature and 
the. world of action, even as knowledge is greater than 
works. What is the relation between these three 
th hit an Wee ie between works and eee 2 and ee ? 
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solution they have indeed to be taken up without delay — 
and resolved. But in actual sddhana one hag to advance 
from stage to stage, leaving many shinee eka the 
greatest things to arise subsequently and solve them- 
selves fully by the light of the advance we have ‘made 
in spiritual experience. The Gita follows to a certain 
extent this curve of experience and puts first a sort of 
large preliminary basis of works and knowledge which 
contains an element ieading up to bhakti and to a 
preater knowledge, but not yet fully arriving’ The six 
chapters present us with that basis. 


We may then pause to consider how far they have 
~ carried the solution of the original problem with which 
the Gita started.’ The problem in itself, it may be use- 
ful again to remark, need not necessarily have led up to. 
the whole question of the nature of existence and of the » 
replacement of the normal by the spiritual life. It 
might have been dealt with on a pragmatical or an’ 
ethical basis or from an intellectual or an ideal stand? 
point or by a consideration of all of these together ; that 
in fact would have been our modern method of solving 
_the difficulty. By itself it raises in the first instance — 
just this question, whether Arjuna | should be governed | 
by the ethical sense of personal sin in slaughter or by 
the considera tion equally ethical of his public and social — 
duty, the defence of the Right, the opposition demanded 4 
by conscience from.all noble natures to the armed for- 
ces of injustice and oppression ? That question has been — 


raised in our own time and the present hour, and it can ~ 


be solved, as we solve it now, by one or other of very 
various solutions, but all from the standpoint of our 
| normal lis and our normal human mind. It BBY. be: 
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answered asa question between the personal conscience 
and our duty to the society and the State, between an 
ideal and a practical morality, between ‘“‘soul-force” and 
the recognition of the troublesome fact that life is not 
yet at least all soul andthat to take up arms for the 


‘right in a physical struggle is sometimes inevitable. All 


these solutions are, however, intellectual, temperamental, 
emotional ; they depend upon the individual standpoint 
~ and are at the best our own proper way of meeting the 
_ difficulty offered to us, proper because suitable to our 
- nature and the stage of our ethical and intellectual 
evolution, the best we can, with thelight we have, see. 

and do; it leads to no final solution, And this is so 
) be lige it proceeds from the normal mind which is. 
always a tangle of various tendencies of our being and 


can only arrive ata choice or an accommodation bet- — 


ween them, between our reason, our ethical being, our 
a Synge needs, our life-instincts, our emotional being 
_ and those rarer movements which we may perhaps call 
E shullinstincts or psychical preferences. The Gita recog- 







9 hee an immediate practical solution and, after offering | 
= fo Arjuna from the. highest ideals gf his age just sucha. 
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is no longer our own and where therefore the sense of 
personal virtue and personal sin is exceeded ; where the 
universal, the impersonal, the divine spirit works out 
through us its purpose in the world ; where we are our- 
selves by a new and divine birth changed into being of 
that being, consciousness of that consciousness, power 
of that power, bliss of that bliss, and, living no longer 
in our lower nature, have no works to do of our own, no 


personal aim to pursue of our own, butif we do works at 


all,—and that is the one real Sroka and difficulty left, 
—do only the divine works, those of which our outward 
nature is only a passive instrument and no longer the 
cause, no longer provides the motive; for the motive- 
power is above us in the will of the Master of our works. 
And this is presented to us as the true solution, because 
it goes back to the real truth of our being and to live 


according to the real truth of our being is evidently the 


highest solution and the sole entirely true solution ¢ of 
the problems of our existence. Our mental\ and vital 
personality is a truth of our natural existence, but a 
truth of the ignorance, and all that attaches itself to it 
is also truth of that order, practially valid for the works 
of the ignorance, but no longer valid when we get back 


to the real truth of our being. But how can we actually | 


be sure that this is the truth? We cannot so long as 


we remain satished with our ordinary mental experience ; ig 


for our normal mental experience is wholly that of this 
lower nature full of the ignorance. We can only know 


this greater truth by living it, that is to say, by passing y 


beyond the mental into the spiritual experience, by 
“Yoga. For the living out of ‘spiritual experience until | 
we cease to be mind and become spirit, until, liberated 
from. the imperfections of our present nature, we are. 
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able to live entirely in our true ‘and divine being is what. 


in the end we mean by Yoga. 


This upward transference of our centre of being 
and the consequent transformation of our whole 
existence and consciousness, with a resultant change in 
the whole spirit and motive of our action, the action 
often remaining precisely the same in allits outward 
appearances, makes the gist of the Gita’s Karmayoga. 
Change your being, be reborn into the spirit and by 
that new birth proceed with the action to which the 
Spirit within has appointed you, may be said to be the 
heart of its message. Or again, put otherwise, with a 
deeper and more spiritual import,—make the work you 
have to do here your means of inner spiritual rebirth, 
the divine birth, and, having become divine, do still 
‘divine works as an instrument of the Divine for the 
leading of the peoples. Therefore there are here two 


things which have to be clearly laid down and clearly | 
grasped, the way to the change, to this upward trans- | 


- ference, this new divine birth, and the nature of the 
work or-rather the spirit in wyinigh it has to be done, 
since the outward form of it need not at all change, 
although really its scope and aim become quite different. 
| But these two things are practically the same, for the 
elucidation of one elucidates the other. The spirit of 
our action arises from the nature of our being and the 
BS Shae it has taHen, put, also this nature is 
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illusory, as some would have it, if the spirit had nothing 
to do with works or life, this would not be so; but the 
soulin us develops. itself by life and works and, not 
indeed so much the action itself, but the way of our 
soul’s inner force of working determines its relations 
to the spirit.’ This is, indeed, the justification of 
Karmayoga as a practical means of the higher self- 
realisation. — 

We start from this foundation that the present 
‘jnner life of man, almost entirely dependent as it is upon 
his vital and physical nature, only lifted beyond it by a 
limited play of mental energy, is not\the whole of his 
possible existence, noteven the, whole of his present 
real existence. There is within hima hidden Self, of 
which his present nature is either only an outer appear- 
ance or isa partial dynamic result. The Gita seems 
throughout to admit its dynamic reality and not to adopt 
the severer view of the extreme Vedantists that it is 
only an appearance, a view which strikes at the very 
roots of all works and action. Its way’ of formulating 
this element of its philosophical thought,—it might . 
be done in a different way,—is to admit the Sankhya 
distinction between the Soul and Nature, the power 
that knows, supports and informs and the power that | 
works, acts, provides\ all the variations of instrument, 
medium and ‘process... Only it takes the free and 
‘mmutable soul of the Sankhyas, calls it in Vedantic 
language the one immutable omnipresent Self or 
Brahman, and distinguishes it from this other soul 
involved in Nature, which is our mutable and dynamic 
being, the multiple soul of things,. the basis of variation : 
and personality. — But tn what then consists this action | 


of Nature? | 
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It consists in a power of process, Prakriti, which is. 
the interplay of three fundamental modes of its. working, 
three qualities, gunas. And what is the medium ? It is 
the complex system of existence created by a graded 
evolution of the instruments ot Prakriti, which, as they 
are reflected here in the soul’s experience of her work- 

: ings, we-may call successively the reason and the ego, 
- the mind, the senses and the elements of material energy 
whieh are the basis of its forms. These are all 
mechanical, a complex engine of Nature, yantra ; and 
from our modern point of view we may say that they 
are all involved in material energy and manifest them- 
selves in it as the soul in Nature becomes aware of itself ~~ 
by an upward evolution of each instrument, but in the 
inverse erder to that which we have stated, matter first, 

_ then sensation, then mind, next reason, last. spiritual 

; consciousness. Reason, which is at. first nti preoccupied oS 
with the workings of Nature, may then detect their _ 
a character, may see them only as a ee of tie : 


. 
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philosophy is only a way of formulating to ourselves 
intellectually in their essential significance the psycho- 
logical and physical facts of existence and their relation 
toany ultimate reality that may exist,—we may say 
that there are two lives we can lead, the life of the soul 
engrossed in the workings of its active nature, identified 
with its psychological and physical instruments, limited 
by them, bound by its personality, subject to nature, 
and the life of the spirit, superior to these things, large, 
impersonal, universal, free, unlimited, transcendent, 
supporting with an infinite equality its natural being 
and action, but exceeding them by its freedem and 
infinity. We may live in what is now our natural being 
or we may live in our greater and spiritual being. This 
is the first great distinction on which the Karmayoga of 
the Gita is founded. 


The whole question and the whole method lie then 


in the liberation of the soul from the limitations of our 
present natural being. In our natural life the first 


dominating fact is our subjection to the forms of 
material Nature, the outward touches of things. These 


present themselves to our lite through the senses, and 
the life through the senses immediately returns > upon 
these objects to seize upon them and deal with them, 


desires, attaches itself, seeks for results. The mind in 
all its inner sensations, ‘reactions, emotions, habitual 
ways of perceiving, “thinking and feeling obeys this 


action of the senses; the reason too ‘carried away by 


the mind gives Wee up to this life of the senses, this 


life in which the inner being is subject to the externality ; 


of things and cannot for a moment really get above it 


or outside the circle of its action | upon us acie 
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psychological results and reactions within us. It cannot 


get beyond them because there is the principle of ego by 


which the reason differentiates the sam of the action of 
Nature upon our mind, will, sense, body from her action 
in other minds, wills, nervous organisms, bodies; and 
life to us means only the way she affects our ego and 
the way our ego.replies to her touches. We know 
nothing else, we seem to be nothing else; the soul itself 
-seems then only a separate mass of mind, will, emotional 
and nervous reception and reaction. We may enlarge 
our ego, identify ourselves with the family, clan, class, 
country, nation, humanity even; but still the ego remains 
- inall these disguises the rgot of our actions, only it 
: finds a larger satistastion of its separate being by these 
wider. dealings with external things. 


What acts in us is still the will of the natural being 
seizing upon the touches of the external world to.satisfy 

_ the different phases of its personality, and the will in this 
seizing is always a will of desire and passion and attach- 
ms ment to our works and their results, the will of Nature in 
“Os;, our personal | will, we say, but our-ego personality is 
a creation of Ne ee it is not and cannot be our free 
self, our independent being. The whole is the action 
: e the modes of Nature. It may be a tamasic action, 
and - then we have an inert personality subject to sal 
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while we are subject to them, there can be for us no free- 
dom. Or it may bea sattwic action, and then we have 
the enlightened personality which tries to live by reason 
or to realise some preferred ideal of good, truth or 
beauty; but this reason is still subject to the appearances 
of Nature and these ideals are only changing phases 
of ovr personality in which we find in the end no sure 
rule or permanent satisfaction. We are still carried on 
a wheel of mutation, obeying in our circlings through 
the ego some Power within us and within all this, but 
not ourselves that Power or in union and communion 


with it. Still there is no freedom, no real mastery. 
Yet freedom is possible. For that we have to get 


first away into ourselves from the action of the external 
world upon our senses; that is to say, we have tolivein- | 


wardly and be able to ‘hold back the natural running of 
the senses after their externa] objects. A mastery of the 
senses, an ability todo without all that they hanker 
after, is the first condition of the true soul-life; only 
so can we begin to feel that there is a soul within us 


which is other than the mutations of mind in its recept- 


ion of the touches of outward things, a soul which in ‘its 


depths goes-back to something self-existent, immutable, 


tranquil, self-possessed, grandiose, serene and august, 
master of itself and unaffected by the eager runnings of 
our external nature. But this cannot be done so long as 
we are subject to desire. For it, is desire, the principle | 


of all our superficial life, which satisfies itself with the | 
life of the senses and Gace its whole account in the play ‘ 


of the. passions. We must get rid then of desire and, 
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success and failure, pleasant and unpleasant touches, 

which entertain them, will pass out of our souls. A 

calm equality will then be gained.. And since we have 
still to live and act in the world and our nature in works 
is to seek for the fruits of our works, we must change 

that nature and do works without attachment to their 

fruits, otherwise desire and all its results remain. But 

how can we change this nature of the doer of works in 

us? By dissociating works from ego and personality, by 

seeing through the reason that all this is only the play 
of the gunas of Nature, and by dissociating our soul 
: from the play, by making it first of all the observer of: 
othe workings of Nature and leaving those works to the 

Power that is really behind them, the something in 
© Nature which is greater than ourselves, not our persona- 
: lity, but the Master of the universe. But the mind will 
q not permit all this; its nature is to run out after the 

"senses and pay the reason and will with it. Then we 
‘ We must attain that 
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from its lower immergence in Nature and draw it bac 
into the Self. We can do this by the force of the things 
we have attained, calm, equality, passionless impersona- 
lity. For as we grow in these things, carry them to their | 
fullness, subject all our nature to Shes we are growing 
into this calm, equal, passionless, Rapadeanet all-pervad- 
ing Self. Our senses fall into that stillness and receive the 
touches of the world on us withasupreme tranquillity; our 
mind falls iuto stillness and becomes the calm, universa] 
witness; our ego dissolves itself into this impersonal 
existence. All things we see in this self which we have 
become in. ourself; and we see this self in all; we be- 
come one being with all beings in the spiritual basige™ 
of their existence. By doing works in this selfless 
tranquillity and impersonality, our works cease to be*~ 
ours, cease to bindor trouble us with their reactions. | 
Nature and her gunas weave the web of her works, but 
without affecting our griefless self-existent tranquillity. 
All is given up into that one “equal and universal 
Brahman. | 
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But here there are two difficulties. First, there 
seems to be an antinomy between this tranquil and 
immutable Self and the action of Nature. How then. “4 
does the action at all exist or how can it continue once 
we have entered into the immutable -self-existence? 3 
Where in that is the will to works which would make the ; 
action of our nature - possible ? If we say with the 
Sankhya that the willis in Nature and not in the Self, 
still there must be a motive in Nature and the power in 
her to draw the’soul into its workings by interest, ego 
and attachment, and when these things cease to reflect 
themselves in the soul consciousness, her power ceases 
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-., the motive of works ceases with it. But the Gita 
es not accept this view, which seems indeed to 
wecessitate the existence of many Purushas and not one 
universal Purusha, otherwise the separate experience of 
\the soul and its separate liberation while millions of 
‘others are still involved, would not be_ intelligible. 
Nature 1 is not a separate principle, but the power of the 
{Supreme going forth in cosmic creation. But if the 
m Supreme 1 is only this immutable self and the individual 
‘ic3 only something that has gone forth from him in the 
P ower, then the moment it returns and takes its poise 
in the self, everything must cease except the supreme, 
“vey and the supreme calm. Secondly, even if in some 
aysterious way action still continues, yet since the Self 
“ss equal to all things, it cannot matter whether works 
are done or, if they are done, it cannot matter what 
work is done. Why then this insistence on the most 
- violent and disastrous form of action, this chariot, this 
battle, this warrior, this divine charioteee? 


The Gita answers by presenting the Supreme as 
something greater even than the immutable self, more 

a comprehensive, one who is at once this self and the 
” Master of works in Nature. But he directs the works 

. ok Nature with the eternal calm, the equality, the 
_ superiority to works and personality which belong to 
the immutable. This, we may say, is the poise of | 
ne from which he directs works, and by growing into 

- this we are growing into his being and into the poise of 
divine works. From this he goes forth as the Will and 
Power of his being in Nature, manifests himself in all 

_ existences, is born as Man in the world, is there in the 
’ heart of all men, reveals himself as the Avatar, the’ 
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